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fint  by  Stately  ud  seomdly  by  ecclesiastical  oiganixalioiu 
where  such  ofganitaUoits  exist  The  descriptive  account 
are,  tti  the  main,  those  prejiaied  for  the  government  census 
Their  object  is  to  show  the  general  characteristics  of  de- 
nominational families,  or  groups;  to  give  the  date,  place, 
and  circumstances  of  the  origin  of  mch  denomination,  to^ 
gedier  with  its  peeuliarkies  in  doctrine,  pdity,  and  usage; 
to  state  the  cause  of  every  dtviMon,  and  to  indiczUc  the 
(linfercnces  which  separate  branches  bearing  the  same  fam- 
ily name. 

The  order  of  the  alphabet  is  followed  in  presenting  the 
denominations.  The  first  chapter  is  given  to  the  Ailveut- 
»%ts,  the  second  to  the  Baptists,  and  fio  m  through  the  list. 
A  difTcrcnt  rule  is  obser\'ed,  however,  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  brandies  of  denaminational  families  or  groups.  The 
Medl.  or  oldest  body,  is  given  the  first  pfaee,  and  the  others 
ap|xrar  in  chrontjlo^ical  ciniur,  according  to  the  date  of  their 
origin,  except  in  cases  where  there  has  been  one  or  more 
cfiiraitins  in  a  bmuchp  To  tlSustrate,  let  us  take  the  Ad- 
vcntist  family.  The  Evangelical  branch  is  generally  c(»n- 
ceded  to  be  the  oldest.  The  Advent  Christians  are  second 
in  the  order  of  time,  and  the  Seventh-Day  body  third. 
The  Life  and  Advent  Union  would  be  fourth,  were  it  not 
that  the  Church  of  God,  which  is  more  recent,  is  a  division 
of  or  secession  from  the  Seventh-Day  branch.  The  Church 
of  God  therefore  occupies  the  fourth  place,  next  to  its 
parent  body.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  arrangement 
of  Methodist  and  other  branches.  The  historical  order 
has  been  obser\'ed  because  it  is  the  more  logical  and  con- 
venient. The  alphabetical  order  would  inevitably  lead  to 
confusion,  and  frequent  and  unnecessary  repetition  in  the 
descriptive  accounts;  and  arrangement  according  to  numer- 
ical strength  would  be  o|)en  to  the  same  objection.  The 
metluHl  chosen  allows  the  reader  to  follow  the  historical 
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development  of  every  denominational  group,  and  study  the 
causes  of  each  successive  division  in  the  order  in  which  it 
occurred. 

11. 

TIIE  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

The  census  of  the  churches,  just  completed,  is  the  first 
successful  effort  of  the  government  in  this  direction.  In 
1850,  i860,  and  1870,  religious  statistics  were  gathered  by 
United  States  marshals  or  their  agents.  In  the  censuses  of 
1850  and  i860  three  items  only  were  given,  viz.,  churches, 
church  accommodations,  and  value  of  church  property.  In 
1870  a  distinction  was  made  between  churches  or  church 
societies  and  church  edifices,  thus  making  an  additional 
item.  In  1880  large  preparations  were  made  for  a  census 
which  should  not  only  be  thorough,  but  exhaustive  in  the 
number  of  its  inquiries.  A  vast  mass  of  detailed  infonna- 
tion  was  obtained ;  but  the  appropriations  were  exhausted 
before  it  was  tabulated,  and  the  results  were  wholly  lost. 
Having  been  appointed  in  1889  by  the  lion.  Robert  P. 
Torter,  superintendent  of  the  eleventh  census,  to  the  charj(c 
of  this  division  of  the  census  office,  I  determined  to  make 
tlic  scope  of  the  inquiry  broad  enouj^h  to  embrace  the 
necessary  items  of  information,  and  narrow  enough  to 
insure  success  in  collecting,  tabulating,  and  publishing 
them ;  and  to  devise  a  method  of  collecting  the  statistics 
which  would  serve  the  ends  of  accuracy,  completeness,  and 
promptness.  It  was  in  some  sense  to  be  a  pioneer  effort, 
anil  the  plan  and  methods  adopted  were  designed  to  bring 
success  within  the  range  of  possibility  The  sco|XJ  of  the 
inquiry  of  1880  was  therefore  greatly  reduced.  Many 
questions  which,  if  fully  answered,  would  yield  desirable 
information  were  omitted  from  the  census  of  1890.  which 


I  mvtfB  these  poinU;  (i)  organttfttkmi  or  congrcgationj 
(i)  church  edifice;  (3)  sealing  capacity ;  (4)  other  plao 
of  worship,  with  ($)  their  seating  capacity;  (6)  value 
duirch  inopcrty;  (7)  communicants  or  members.  H 

*  wifnber  of  mtoistm  is  4lso  gifw  in  the  lptid$  for  deoois 

L  Mtiom^ 

I      Great  diirersity,  as  every  ecclesiastical  student  knovf 

exists  m  the  statistical  schemes  of  the  variaus  denomina- 
,    lions.    Some  embrace  many^  othcis  few,  items ;  some  give 
||*  MUgitgatioiis  or  sodctiest  hut  not  edifices ;  othem  cdificoi 
but  not  societies;  some  repurt  value  of  church  pnipcrly^ 
while  others  do  not ;  most  give  members  ur  commnnicant.Sf 
wliik  dit^  the  diiefest  of  all,*  gives  ont>'  popuIattM.  There 
ire  also  as  many  varieties  of  the  statistical  year  as  there 
months.    Moreovcrt  quite  a  numlicr  of  dcnomifiationH 
^^Hpe  never  made  itny  ittiims  whatever,   Tlicse  considem- 
^Kms  !^U}|gcKt  the  great  di faculty  nt  i^vi  uau^  anytfung  tike 
^^bformity  in  the  retuniH;  but  unifnrmity  was  kept  sitcad* 
P^Pln  %'iew,  atid  it  wm  jtttaliHKl.   Alt  demnnittuiionft  Ihtts 
I  apjiear  in  the  census  nf  tKiK>on  the  same  statistical  hasis« 
For  the  first  time  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  represented 
by  communicants,  and  not  by  {iopulation. 

The  methcKi  of  gathering  the  statistics  was  to  make  the 
presbyter}',  the  classis,  the  association,  the  synod,  the  dio- 
cese,  the  conference,  etc.,  the  unit  in  the  division  of  the 
work,  and  to  ask  the  clerk  or  moderator  or  statistical  secre- 
tary of  each  to  obtain  the  desired  information  from  the 
churches  belonging  to  his  presbytery,  association,  or  dif). 
cese,  as  the  case  might  be.  This  officer  received  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed,  and  sufficient  supplies  of  cir- 
culars, schedules,  etc.,  to  communicate  with  each  church. 
This  method  proved  to  be  quite  practicable,  and  very  .sat- 
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isfactory.  Several  thousand  agents  thus  gave  information 
which  they  were  best  qualified  to  secure,  and  the  results 
were  found,  when  tests  were  applied,  to  be  full  and  accu- 
rate. I  may  mention  that,  having  a  large  force  of  clerks 
with  ample  supplies,  a  vast  correspondence  was  conducted. 
For  example,  desiring  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of  Lutheran 
congregations  unattached  to  synods,  a  letter  of  inquiry  was 
addressed  to.  every  Lutheran  minister  asking  him  to  report 
any  such  congregations  iif  his  neighborhood.  In  this  Wtiy, 
much  information,  otherwise  unattaiucible,  was  received. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  census  enumerators, 
who  take  the  population  by  domiciliary  visitation,  are  not 
allowed  to  ask  individuals  as  to  their  religious  connections. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  but  a  brief  time  in  which  to 
complete  their  work ;  m  the  second  place,  their  schedules 
are  already  overburdened  with  in(|uirics;  and  in  the  third 
place,  the  constitutional  provision  of  the  First  Amendment, 
restraining  Congress  from  making  any  "law  respecting  an 
estahlishnient  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof/*  is  interjireted  as  forbitUIing  it.  Many  persons 
would,  under  this  constitutional  guarantee,  refuse  to  an- 
swer questions  as  to  their  religious  faith,  and  it  is  dcSubtful 
whether  the  courts  would  not  uphold  them  in  their  refusal. 
The  census  authorities  believed  that  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  difficulties  of  a  successful  enumeration  if  some  ques- 
tions were  mandatory  and  some  not.  This  is  the  reason 
we  caimoi  have  in  this  country  what  the  census  reports  of 
Canada.  Australia,  and  certain  other  countries  include — 
statistics  of  religious  jjopulations. 

While  the  census  of  1890  is  tabulated  by  counties  and 
States  as  well  as  by  associations,  conferences,  dioceses, 
presbyteries,  and  denominations,  the  materials  were  galli- 
ered  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  tabulati«>n  by  cities  and 
other  civil  divisions.    The  manuscript  schedules  of  returns 


which  the  priitleil  rcporti  im  compllofl  ihow  the  Urn 

lion  by  city  or  town,  county  nntt  State,  nnd  tho  tttntiitlcii| 
facts,  of  every  congrcyatkm  of  cv(;ry  denomlnntton,  no  ihi 
it  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  thcM  t«tlitfli  to  make 
desired  combination  in  tabulation* 
1^    The  ikt  of  denominations  represented  is  believed  to  be 
PbschiuMlve   The  iim  Iras  to  make  it  so.    Ketuma  wcie 
soii^fht  for  e\Try  denomination^  regardless  of  the  character 
of  its  faith  or  the  fewness  of  its  members.   Thus  Chineae 
Ba«ldhhls»Mormoni»Thcc3fi€iph]sts^  Ethical  Cuhtirists,Com- 
mitnistic  Societies,  and  Spiritualists  appear  in  the  census  of 
189O1  as  well  as  MethodisiSi  Baptists^  and  Presbyterians; 
Jewish  congregattons  as  well  as  Christian ;  Catholle  as  well 
as  IVotciitant    Nor  were  independent  lir  unattached  cnii- 
grcgationsp  undenominational  chapels,  missioiiSi  and  bimilar 
tmdasrified  oiganixations  omittedt 


The  first  impression  one  gets  in  studying  the  results  of 
the  census  is  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  religions  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  churches  small  and  churches 
great,  churches  white  and  churches  black,  churches  high 
and  low,  orthoilox  and  heterodox.  Christian  and  pagan. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Liberal  and  Conservative,  Calvin- 
istic  and  Arminicin,  native  and  foreign,  Trinitarian  and 
Unitarian.  All  phases  of  thought  are  represented  by  them, 
•ill  possible  theologies,  all  varieties  of  polity,  ritual,  usage, 
forms  of  worship.  In  our  economical  policy  Jis  a  nation  we 
have  emphasized  the  im|)ortance  of  variety  in  industry. 
We  like  the  idea  of  manufacturing  or  producing  just  as 
many  articles  of  merchandise  as  possible.    We  have  in- 
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vented  moro  curious  and  useful  things  than  ony  other  na- 
tion. In  matters  of  a*ligion  we  have  not  been  less  lilnsral 
and  enterprising.  We  seem  to  have  about  every  variety 
known  to  other  countries,  with  not  a  few  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. Our  native  genius  for  invention  has  exerted  itself 
in  this  direction  abo,  and  worked  out  some  curious  results. 
The  American  patent  covers  no  less  than  two  original  Hiblcs 
—the  Munnon  and  Oahspe — and  more  brands  of  religion, 
so  to  spc.'ik,  than  are  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  any  other 
country.  This  we  speak  of  as  '*  the  kmd  of  the  free."  No 
m«in  has  a  property  in  any  other  man,  or  a  right  to  dictate 
his  religious  principles  or  denominational  attichmeiit.  No 
church  has  a  claim  on  the  State,  and  the  State  has  no 
claim  on  any  church.  We  scarcely  appreciate  our  advan- 
tages. Our  citizens  are  free  to  choose  a  residence  in  any 
one  of  fifty  States  and  Territories,  and  to  move  from  one 
to  another  as  often  as  they  h.ive  a  mind  to.  There  is  even 
a  wider  range  for  choice  .md  change  in  religion.  One  may 
be  a  pagan,  a  Jew,  or  a  Christian,  or  each  in  turn.  If  he 
is  a  pagan,  he  m«ny  worship  in  one  of  the  numerous  temples 
devoted  to  Buddha;  if  a  Jew,  he  may  be  of  the  Orthodox 
or  Reformed  variety ;  if  a  Christian,  he  va^y  select  any  one 
of  125  or  130  different  kinds,  or  join  every  one  of  them  in 
turn.  He  may  be  six  kinds  of  an  Adventist,  seven  kinds 
of  a  Catholic,  twelve  kinds  of  a  Mennonite  or  Presbyterian, 
thirteen  kinds  of  a  Baptist,  sixteen  kinds  of  a  Lutheran,  %)r 
seventeen  kinds  of  a  Methodist.  He  may  be  a  member  of 
any  one  of  143  denominations,  or  of  all  in  succession.  If 
none  of  these  suit  him,  he  still  has  a  clvoice  among  150 
separate  and  independent  congregations,  which  have  no 
denomin.itional  name,  creed,  or  connection.  Any  resident 
of  the  United  States  is  perfectly  free  to  make  himself  at 
home  with  any  of  these  religious  com|>anies,  and  to  stay 
with  each  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  he  will.   We  some- 


times  speak  as  thoii^  there  were  not  sufficient  fr 
thought    Here  aru  many  pliOiicit  of  thought,  and  mn^ 
may  pass  without  himlraiicc  through  thcin  all 

A  closer  scrutiny  of  ttic  liaU  however^  shows  that  nlaii 
of  these  143  rlvnomiiiMtK^iis  difTer  nuly  in  name.  Withni 
a  single  chajige  in  tUictrine  or  polity,  the  seventeen  Met] 
list  bodies  could  be  reduced  to  lha-e  or  four;  the  twd^ 
Presbyterian  to  tlirce;  the  twelve  Mennonitc  in  two;  anci 
so  on.  The  diflfcrenech  in  many  cjuics  are  only  sectional  or 
hiitoritri.   The  slavery  fjuesttion       the  eantie  of  not  a 
few  divisions,  and  niatlcn*     discipline  were  rtspcinsible  for 
a  large  number.    Arranging  the  tlcnominations  in  groups 
or  families^  and  counting  as  one  family  each  the  twelve 
Mcnnonitc,  the  seventeen  Mcthodistt  the  thirteen  Haptist 
bodies^  and  mi  on,  we  havCi  ins^tead  of  14^1,  only  43  titles. 
In  other  words,  if  there  cotild  be  a  cofis^tidation  of  e^h 
dcnomin;it tonal  grnn|>,  the  n£|»roach  of  our  divisicm  would 
be  kqfely  takeq  away. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  CIIUKCIIKS. 

In  order  to  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  numerous 
religious  h<Klies  it  is  necessary  to  chtssify  tiieni.  This  is 
a  much  simpler  matter  than  might,  at  first  sight,  be  sup- 
posed. They  fall  naturally  into  three  grand  divisions, 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  miscellaneous.  The  Christian  divis« 
um  we  divide  into  classes,  as  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and 
Kvangelical  and  non-lCvangelical.  Quite  independently 
of  this  classification  we  h.ivc  denominational  groups,  or 
families. 

Under  the  head  miscellaneous  I  wotdd  include  Chinese 
Buddhists,  the  Thcosophists,  the  Ethical  Culturists,  and 


certain  communistic  societies^  Thii  is  a  very  small  and  in- 
slgfilfieMff  Biviffioii.    The  Jewls^h  division  embraces  sim|i])r 
the  Orthodox  and  Reformed  Jews.   The  Christian  division 
contains^  of  course^  the  great  majority  of  denominatioi^ 
anil^bclb^dfS-'^atholicSp  Protestants,  Latter- Day  Saints-411 
all  bodii^  not  Jjpwish  or  pagan. 

I  connider  as  a  denominational  family  all  Methodic 
bodies.   They  arc  brandies  with  a  comnu^n  stem,  a  codS 
num  namc%  a  cammon  type  of  doctrine,  and  certain  com- 
mon fealurcH  attd  imi^es,    I  conriider  m  a  (leiit)mina^|||| 
family  itll  I'rcsbyterian  bodies.    They  all  go  back  tMRM 
same  source  hustciricallyp  they  have  the  same  name,  the 
some  confession  of  faiths  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  and 
the  siime  S)'stcm  of  j^ovcmment.    I  also  class  the  various 
Lutheran  bodies  .as  a  denominational  family,  the  numerous 
liaptist  bodies,  and  so  on.   A  denominational  family,  there- 
fore, is  a  number  of  branches  closely  afliliated  in  history 
and  in  common  characteristics.    Nowhere  have  denomina- 
lioDal  families  developed  as  in  the  United  Slates.    In  no 
cjuarter  of  the  ^Hobe  have  the  Lutherans  or  the  Methodists, 
the  Presbyterians  or  the  Baptists,  the  Friends  or  the  Men- 
nonites,  separated  into  so  many  branches  as  here  in  this 
land  of  perfect  civil  .md  reh\t,noiis  liberty. 

It  was  an  American  Presbyterian,  in  the  p^reat  gathering 
of  Presbyterians  of  all  lands,  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  some 
years  a^n»,  who  exclaimed,  alluding  to  a  reference  to  the 
•*  U.  P's."  of  Scotland,  and  other  branches,  We  are  little 
belter  than  a  lot  i)f  split  P*s."  Ilis  observatiiMi  mif(ht  be 
^iven  a  much  wider  ranj^e.  It  is  far  more  applicable  In 
Protestants  than  to  Presbyterians — we  are  **  a  lot  of  split 
P*s.**  If  there  were  in  Milton's  day  **  siibdichotomies  of 
petty  schisms."  what  phrase  would  that  j^reat  master  of 
vivid  expressirMi  coin  to  fit  the  numberless  divisions  and 
subdivisions  into  which  Protestantism  has  fallen  since?  We 


P|||anger  ctasaify  these  divliiona  at  units,  but  BB  families  i 
tiiilt&  The  Presbyterians  are  not  simply  one  of  these  divis^ 
iooii  but  a  whole  family.  Tlie  Methodists^  who  were  a  so 
of  M&sMa  in  ccclesia  in  Wesley's  day  in  England,  a;^ 
now  an  tccUsia  ccclcsiarum  the  world  over.  Accordinj^ 
to  the  sdentists,  no  atom  is  so  small  that  it  may  not  be 
ttMamd  of  as  consisting  of  halves.  Il  may  be  dividcti 
into  halves,  and  these  halves  may  in  turn  be  divltkil,  and 
Gci  an  ad  iitfimttiiu.  No  denomination  has  thus  far  proved 
to  ht  too  small  (or  diviston.  Doiominalions  appear  in  the 
list  given  in  this  volume  with  as  few  as  twenty -five  nicm* 
bers.  I  w^  reluctantly  compelled  to  exclude  from  tlic 
censaifl  one  with  twenty-one  members.  The  nrason  wa% 
that  while  they  insisted  that  they  were  a  se]>arate  body 
and  did  not  worship  with  other  churches,  tbey  had  no 
oq^ited  church  of  their  own.  Twelve  of  them  were  in 
Pennsylvania,  divided  between  riiiladel[jbia  and  PiUshiir^;, 
six  in  Illinoisif  and  three  in  Missi>uri,  They  were  so  widely 
flcatleml  they  coulct  not  maintain  indilic  wtirKhijk 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  clearly  and  to  apply  cliscriniinat- 
ingly  the  term  "  Kvangclical."  It  comes,  of  course,  from 
the  Greek  word  "  evangel,"  for  which  our  Anglo-Saxon 
"gospel,"  or  good  news,  is  the  close  equivalent.  In  a 
general  way,  we  mc«in,  I  suppose,  when  wc  say  certain 
denominations  arc  Kvangclical,  that  they  hold  earnestly  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  Evangelical  and  non- Evangelical  are  terms 
used  generally  to  designate  classes  of  churches  in  the 
Protestant  division.  The  Evangelical  churches  arc  those 
which  hold  to  the  inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures;  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of  Christ,  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner.  The  non-l^van- 
gelical  churches  arc  those  which  take  a  rationalistic  view  of 
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the  deity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrines  of  gracCf  of  which  t 
Unitarians  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  There  are  soi 
^#iMll{nations  which  have  the  ward  Kvanif^lteata 
their  tltle^  and  yet  are  thoroiiyhly  rationalistic  and  thq 
fore  non-Evungetical  Practically,  we  may  distingui^ 
Hvangidliai!'  alt  those  bodies  which  are  members  O0| 
t^tnera!  organi?,at]<>n  known  as  tho  ICv angelical  Alliance, 
in  harmony  with  its  articles  u{  faith ;  and  as  non«^| 


The  huiif« 

tory  an  interesting  study.  It  is  interesting  beauisc 
necessarily  deals  with  so  many  distinct  phases  of  rcligi< 
thought,  so  many  diverse  denominational  movements,  < 
HO  many  divergencies,  great  and  small,  in  usage,  discipli 
and  polity.  Hut  it  is  a  peculiarly  diflicult  study,  becai 
of  tiic  multiplicity  of  dcnomination«il  divisions,  and 
labyrinth  of  details  which  must  be  mastered.  No  wo 
puzzle  was  ever  invented  than  that  wliich  the  names  of ' 
various  denominations  present. 

Wc  have,  for  example,  the  "  Presbyterian  Church 
the  United  States  *'  and  the  "  Presbyterian  Church  in 
United  States  of  America  *' ;  the    Reformed  Church  in 
United  States"  and  the  **  Reformed  Church  in  Americ 
Which  is  which  ?    There  are  doubtless  many  meml)er> 
these  boilics  who  could  not  tell.    The  only  apparent  ( 
tinclion  in  each  of  these  cases  is  geographical.    Hut  w 
is  the  difference  between  the  "United  States'*  and 
**  United  Stales  of  Anierica**?    How  is  anybody  to  c 
tiuLMiish  between  the  **  Presbvterian  Church  in  the  Uni 
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States*'  and  the  ''Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
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seceded  from  the  Kirk  in  Scotland  and  organized  the 
Secession  Church..  Soon  after,  half  of  this  Secession 
Church  seceded  from  the  other  half,  and  in  process  of  time 
the  halves  were  quartered.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
there  was  a  dispute  among  them  as  to  who  were  the  first 
seceders.  Those  who  thought  their  claim  best  prefixed 
the  word  "  Original "  to  their  title  and  became  Original 
Secedcre.  Then  there  was  a  union  of  Seceders  and  Origin 
n«il  Seceders,  and  the  result  was  the  United  Original  Seces- 
sion Church,  or,  more  properly,  the  Church  of  the  United 
Original  Seceders.  This  is  proiKibly  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  ideas  of  division  and  union  are  both  incor- 
porated in  one  title.  This  title  being  neither  ecclesi- 
astical nor  doctrinal,  and  not  even  geographical,  we  may 
profierly  tenn  it  mathematical,  and  think  of  the  church  sis 
the  Original  and  Only  Addition- Division  Church  in  the 
Presbyterian  family. 

There  are  twelve  bodies  ^of  Presbyterians  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  seventeen  bodies  of  Methodists;  and  Metho- 
dist titles  arc  scarcely  more  helpful  than  Presbyterian. 
We  have  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  which  we  recognize  as 
the  parent  body,  and  which  we  sometimes  distinguish  as 
the  Northern  Church,  though  it  covt?rs  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North.  We  have  the  Methodist  Kpiscopxd,  South, 
which  resulted  from  the  division  in  1344*  We  have  the 
African  Methodist  l^piscopal,  the  African  Metlunlist  Kpis- 
cojxil  Zion,  the  Colored  Metlunlist  Kpiscopal,  the  Union 
American  Methodist  Kpiscopal,  the  African  Union  Meth- 
odist Protestant,  the  Zion  Union  Apostolic,  and  the  Kvan- 
geh\st  Missionary — all  colored  bodies.  We  have  also  three 
bodies  of  Congregational  Methodists,  none  of  which  are 
Congregational  in  fact,  with  Free,  Independent.  Protestant, 
Primitive,  .and  other  varieties  of  Methodists,  the  why  of 
which  must  forever  remain  an  inscrutable  mystery  to  the 


mass  of  mankind.  The  word  "  Protestant "  in  the  title  i 
the  Methodist  Fiotestant  Church  does  not,  at  least  historfi^ 
Gally^  mean  Evangelicnl  or  anti-Catholic,  but  really  ani 
£pisco|iaL  The  Ifethodtst  refonneri  of  i8jO  proteslc^ 
4g)ainsl  the  episscopacy  of  the  parent  body  m  a  barrier  to 
the  reforms  they  advocated.  "  Methodist  Protestant "  docs 
nor,  therefore,  indicate  that  there  i^i  a  Methodist  Catholic 
Church  from  which  this  is  distinguished,  but  that  there  is 
a  Mcthodi*;!  KpiscopaS  Church  from  which  this  is  distin- 
guinhed  as  a  Methodist  anti^Kpiscopat  Church*  Ih  the 
title  Free  Methodist  Church  the  word  "Free**  dues  not 
mean  free  from  State  control  or  patronage,  as  it  means  in 
h«d^teiian  parlance  in  Scotlandp  but  free  tmn  the  pew 
system,  free  from  worldliness,  free  from  instrument  at  and 
choir  music,  and  free  from  unsound  preaching.  This  we 
ascertain  from  the  history  of  the  body,  not  from  its  title. 
The  Primitive  Methodist  Church  does  not,  of  course,  cl^uui 
to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pritnitive  Christianity »  nor  to  1>e 
fhe  original  Methcjiclfaft  Church.  It  daf^  fr^  j8i|^  and 
sprang  from  a  rem^'*olTh?^arty  Ttted^^^ 
field-preaching. 

Of  Baptist  bodies  we  count  thirteen,  including  the 
Regular,  North,  South,  and  Colored ;  the  Freewill  in  two 
varieties;  the  General,  Separate,,  United,  Six-Principle, 
Seventh-Day,  Primitive,  and  Old  Two-Secd-in-the-Spirit 
Predestinarian ;  also  the  Baptist  Church  of  Christ,  which 
claims  to  have  descended  direct  from  the  apostles.  IW- 
ginntng  with  the  three  principal  bodies,  called  *'  Regular," 
we  might,  following  the  old  classification  of  verbs,  describe 
the  B<iptists  as  "  Regular,  Irregular,  Redundant,  and  De- 
fcctive."  The  most  curious  of  all  Baptist  bodies  is  the 
Old  Two-Sccd-in-thc-Spirit  Predestin.irian.  1  lere  we  have 
a  title  that  is  defmitive.  It  describes  and  distinguishes. 
These  Baptists  are  Predestinarian.     They  believe  that 
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every  action,  whether  ^^ood  or  bad,  of  every  person  anil 
every  event  was  prede.stinated  fmm  the  beginning;  not 
only  the  initial  sin  of  Kvc  and  the  amiable  comiiliance  of 
Adam  and  the  consequent  fall  of  man,  but  the  apostasy  of 
Satan.  They  are  thorou]^hly  I^redeslinarian ;  and  nut  only 
Predcbtinarian,  but  they  ore  Old  Two*Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Prcdestinarians.  The  two  seeds  are  ^^ood  and  evil ;  and 
one  or  the  other  of  them  will  spring  up  unto  eternal  life  or 
eternal  death,  accordinff  to  the  futtufv  of  the  pred^imrtion 
decreed  in  each  p;irticular  cnse. 

There  are  four  bodies  uf  Brethren  who  object  to  any 
other  designation.  Tliey  arc  popularly  known  as  (Ilym* 
outh)  Brethren.  By  putting  the  won!  Plyrnoutli  m  [jarcn- 
thesis  we  can  distinguish  them  from  other  hndie-s  of  Bretli* 
ren ;  but  how  shall  we  distinfruish  each  of  these  four  bodies 
of  (Plymouth)  l^rcthrtn  from  tlie  otfier  three?  'Y\\n  dev  ice 
I  was  led  to  adopt  fur  the  census  waM  tltat  ^\  Rom;m_Jjmj 
als,  thus: 

(Plymouth)  Brethren  I., 

(Plymouth)  Brethren  II., 

(Plymouth)  BretftMfiPl  IIL, 

(Plymouth)  lUellir^^n  IV., 
the  word  *'  Plymouth  "  being  in  parenthesis  in  each  case. 

Much  confusion  often  arises  fftm  tfle slini^tjly  of  titlefi. 
There  are,  it  will  he  noticed,  several  bodies  Ci^led  the 
Church  of  God,  with  only  a  slight  variatioii  ui  f^o  in- 
stances. There  the  Chilli  6f  ^itltf  lintf  CliW^t^iefiirf 
God  in  Christ  Jesns,  both  Atlventist;  tlic  Church  cjf  Ginl, 
otherwise  distinguished  as  the  denomination  fouiutcd  by 
IC Ider  Winebreimen  arttf  <fl^  ^hutt^  ticrflri  i*M^:  Hic 
large  body,  which  appears  in  the  list  given  in  t!ii^  vulnnit: 
as  Disciples  of  Chri»i|»  a|Hi  often  calls  it>ielf  simjily  "Tlic 
Christians."  Thefti  %  ait^tlii'i^ tlomifiitm^^^^  with  tHniilar 
tenets  and  two  br.Miettt*^*  vvftkh  itHe»  tfuj  mxxw  tle(*igi*alitmi 


and  ti  otherwtie  Icnowa  li  tbe  Christian  Connection.  Tl 
aullmities  of  the  census  in  1870  declared  that  in  the  n 
mIU  tt  was  impc^iblc  to  ilraw  a  line  of  separation  belwel 
hese  denominations.    A  few  yean  ago  the  Disciples  wd 

l^ipuIaHy  dislinjjuitihed  as  the  body  to  which  IVesidej 
Garlieiil  beloni^cd,  and  they  are  probably  better  known  i 
"mnpbeltiteii,  a  term  whkh  la  offaiiii^  lo  theitii  ttian  t 
crither  of  their  accepted  titles. 

Since  we  have  Uivi.sionfi.  antl  so  many  nf  thcm^  we  need 
t<|ocjd  defittitivif  tJlIe&  Ilut  how  i^all  we  get  them?  I^d 
lleaconsricld  waged  a  war  to  acquire  a  "  scientiric  frniuier " 
ill  India.  Ahnost  any  means  would  be  jtLstifiable  that 
wtmlcl  securt!  for  tis  a  scieitttlic  numenclatiire.  Hut  there 
is  Ihb  Kreat  (lillicuft}':  a  tlLfiiiitivc  title  CDtinut  be  gircn 
whvrv  there  is  no  diNtinctiim  to  ilefnie.  Jiaptist,  Pre^by- 
tisriitn,  CtrnKre^nttonal,  ICjiiscoiKd,  ate  deTinillrc  tilles;  but 
between  many  of  the  llaptist  nnd  IWhylorian  braticlies 
then!  \%  no  dilTerence  which  a  title  conld  be  fninied  to 
dcsij^iiate*  The  imly  remedy  [  am  hukk**^'  wiich  ciiwh 
A  b  retinion  ;  ami  why  sitcli  rctininii  has  nnt  taken  place  in 
scores  of  instances  I  cannot  explain,  except  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  It 
must  be  that  the  saints  of  the  sects  think  they  ought  to 
persevere  in  sectarian  division. 

VL 

THE  CAUSES  OF  DIVISION. 

What  is  it  that  has  caused  so  many  divisions  in  our 
Christianity?  The  question  is  one  of  profound  interest, 
whether  considered  as  a  matter  of  history,  as  indicating  the 
course  of  controversy,  or  as  affecting  the  influence,  spirit, 
and  [Kjwer  of  organized  religion.    The  differences  in  some 
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cases  between  branches  bearing  the  same  generic  name  are 
important ;  in  others  they  are  not.  How  shall  we  explain 
the  fact  that  there  are  six  kinds  of  Adventists,  thirteen 
kinds  of  Baptists^  seventeen  kinds  of  Methodists,  etc.  ?  The 
natural  presumption  is  that  the  six  branches  of  Adventists 
are  six  kinds  of  Adventists,  the  thirteen  branches  of  Bap- 
tists thirteen  kinds  of  Baptists,  and  so  on.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  is  not  so.  Different  titles  and  separate  existence, 
while  lo^ailly  implying;  distinct  varieties,  are  in  some  cases 
simply  the  result  of  differences  which  have  long  ceased  to 
exist.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  Stiy  that  every 
one  of  the  143  distinct  titles  of  denominations  represents  a 
dilTerence,  either  in  doctrine  or  polity  or  fonn  of  worship. 

One  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  denominational  fami- 
lies is  the  Methodist.  Methodism  has  had  a  marvelous 
growth  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  we  find  it  bmken 
into  seventeen  divisions.  There  are  no  doctrinal  differences 
to  acrount  for  them.  They  are  all  Arminian  in  theolo^ry, 
agreeing  in  their  opposition  to  the  Calvinislic  decreet;  en)- 
phasixing  the  points  of  doctrine  which  Wesley  made  dis- 
tinctive ;  and  manifesting  substantial  oneness  in  the  minor 
matters  of  usage.  They  are  one  in  spirit,  and  each  has  the 
family  resemblance  in  many  characteristics.  They  differ, 
first,  in  church  government.  Some  are  episcopal ;  others 
presbyterian,  with  presidents  of  conferences  instead  of  bish- 
ops; and  one  is  independent.  The  oldest  of  the  existing 
divisions,  the  Methodist  Protestant,  became  separated  from 
the  parent  body  upward  of  sixty  years  ago  in  a  contro- 
versy over  the  «idmission  of  laymen  into  the  governing 
boily  of  the  church.  Those  who  espoused  this  reform  be- 
lieved that  bishops  and  presiding  elders  were  autocratic, 
and  when  they  fonned  a  system  of  their  own,  they  brought 
the  laymen  to  the  front  and  sent  bishops  and  presiiling 
elcliTs  to  the  rear.    This  was  a  division  on  principles  of 


^vemment   Elglit    the  brandies  became  sucb  berauw 
of  colur  or  ram  tlfffcftfice.    All  ut  t)it!^%  I  believe,  exc<f)j^ 
onci  sc^jarated  Imm  ft  wliite  btxl^.    Two  other  divittian 
the  American  W^eyjtn  and  the  Metbuilisit  Episscopsu, 

South,  were  thie  tu  the  slavery'  question,  whlcli  has  been 
one  of  the  most  pn>iihc  causes,  in  the  history  of  the  la^st 
^Mty  y^eam,  of  eccleHiastic.il  controversy  and  secesatonSi 
AnotJier  Ixuly,  the  I'Tee  Methtulists,  was  the  restitt  nf  tfK> 
little  forbearance  ami  t<Jo  harsh  exercise  of  discipline,  on  the 
mm  urie,  and  to  cxtravaganeoi  of  preaching  and  beluivior 
im  the  other.  In  other  wonis,  there  was  a  misimdcrstantl- 
fng,  a  quarrel,  and  a  fie]>ar;ition,  U  he  three  Congregational 
Methoflif^t  liranchc!«  are  not  really  cmtgregattonal  in  form 
uf  ^rovernnienl.  Two  were  caused  by  tlisci[)l:i)ary  tr<>ubIi.'S, 
ami  the  third  U  a  race  church,  I'Jie  rrimitive  branch 
Cannes  to  ys,  not  by  divbiion,  but  from  Kiigland  throHffh 
Canada. 

To  summarisce^  ten  of  the  seventeen  tlivjsif>n«t  were  due 
taihe  mceor  the  slavery  question,  and  six  to  ointn»\*er94fe»t 
over  practical  quest !i ins.  Of  course  ilifTerences  were  in- 
creased, in  some  instances,  by  the  n«itural  process  of  devel- 
opment. The  itinerancy,  for  example,  has  been  modified 
in  the  Metlunlist  IVotestant  Church,  and  the  probationary 
system  <ibolished  in  the  Church,  S«>uth.  Leaving  out  the 
Independent  and  the  three  Congrej^alional  branches,  which 
arc  ver>'  small,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  various  episcopal  bodies  that  would  be  h.irder 
to  overcome  in  any  effort  to  unite  them  than  that  of  race 
and  section.  There  arc  five  non-episcopal  bodies  which 
are  not  widely  separated  in  practice  or  spirit. 

Of  the  twelve  Presbyterian  bodies  all  arc  consistently 
Calvinistic  but  two,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Cumberland 
C(»lored,  which  hold  to  a  modified  Calvinism.  All  use  the 
Presbyterian  system  of  ^ov^'rnment,  with  little  variation. 
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What,  then,  b  if  that  divides  them?  Slavery  divided  the 
Northern  and  Southern,  the  race  question  the  two  Cumber- 
land bodies;  one  branch  is  Welsh,  and  the  rest  are  kept 
a{>art  by  minute  variations.  They  have  close  points  of 
a{^rcement,  but  they  differ  on  questions  that  seem  to  others 
utterly  insignificant 

We  may  sum  up  the  causes  of  division  under  four  heads : 
(i)  controversies  over  doctrine;  (2)  controversies  over 
administration  or  discipline ;  (3)  controversies  ovei  moral 
questions ;  (4)  controversies  of  a  personal  character. 

We  are  a  nation  made  up  of  diverse  race-elcmcnts.  All 
varieties  of  s|>ecch,  habits  of  thought,  mental,  monil,  and 
religious  training  are  represented  among  us  by  the  older 
and  the  newer,  the  Kuropean  and  the  Asiatic,  imniignition. 
Here  there  is  the  utmost  freedom  for  all  fomis  of  religion, 
with  no  exclusive  favors  to  any.  We  must  expect,  from 
such  a  commingling,  currents,  counter-currents,  and  eddies 
of  religious  thought.  Different  systems  of  doctrine,  differ- 
ent forms  of  worship,  and  different  principles  of  discipline 
are  brought  into  contact,  and  each  has  its  influence  ui>nii 
the  others.  Calvinism  affects  Arniinianisni,  and  Anninian- 
ism  Calvinism.  The  Teutonic  element  modifies  the  Mnglish 
and  is  modified  by  it  in  turn.  Catholicism  has  been  most 
profoundly  affected  by  Protestantism,  and  some  elements 
of  Protestantism  by  Catholicism.  Thus  there  are  various 
forces  acting  upon  religion  in  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
ducing phenomena  in  our  religious  life  which  the  future 
historian  will  study  with  great  interest. 

Without  attempting  to  consider  with  any  degree  of 
thoroughness  the  tendencies  manifested  in  the  history  of 
religion  in  the  United  States,  I  must  refer  to  that  toward 
liberal  views.  Most  denominations  have  become  much 
more  liberal  in  spirit  than  they  used  to  be.  It  was  the 
growth  of  this  liberal  spirit  which  caused  many  of  the  divi- 
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divisioiit  where  full  toleration  was  not  possible,  was  tlie 
cvitable  result    Consequently,  the  body  that  had  persisM 
for  a  century  and  a  half     an  unworldly,  harmunious,  ant 
united  communion,  was  divided  into  three  braiidiesj^^^ 
grcssive,  a  Conservative,  and  an  Ohl  Order  branch. 

Conservative  and  liberal  tendencies  appear  in  all  organ- 
izations with  wliich  men  ha\'c  to  do.  They  are  manife^tcc 
in  all  churches.  When  circumstances  accentuate  tt^ 
only  broad  toleration  stmng  interaitfi  in  com 
prevent  division* 


VII, 

ANALYSIS  OF  RELIGIDUS  l  l>kCES  OF  TliK  UK 
STATES. 

The  statistical  results  given  in  this  volume,  more  thor- 
oujjhiy  and  exhaustively  than  ever  before,  show  that  the 
religious  forces  of  the  United  States  are  almost  entirely 
Christian.  The  number  of  organizations  and  members  be- 
longing  to  other  than  Christian  bodies  is  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  whole,  over  one,  but  less  than  two,  per  cent 
Among  the  non-Christian  denominations  we  count  ihi 
Orthodox  find  Reformed  Jews,  the  Society  for  ICthica 
Culture,  the  Chinese  Hnddhists.  the  Theosophists.  the  Neu 
Icarians,  and  the  Altruists.  (The  pagan  Indians  arc  no' 
included  in  the  census,  and  no  account  is  made  of  then 
here.)  Those  bodies  are  all  insignificant,  except  the  Jews 
and  are  hardly  suflicient  in  number  to  constitute  a  class 
Including  the  Jews,  there  are  626  organizations  and  1,^2.- 
301  members  who  arc  non-Christian.  I  assume  that  tlu 
Latter-D.iy  Saints  and  the  Spiritualists,  whatever  may  In 
thouLdit  of  certain  features  of  their  s\'stems  of  relitnon.  an 


Saints  make  much  of  the  uamc  of  Christy  at  leaBt^  embni 
ing  it  in  the  title  of  both  of  tb€:ir  bninchcs.  The  noi 
Christian  bodies  which,  excepting  the  Jewislii  ans  not  grov 
tiq^  but  rather  decrcastngi  Heal  Hot  lurth^r  isiigage  cm 
S}iedal  consideration. 

The  aggregates  by  which  the  furce^  of  religion  are  rej 
resented  are  very  large.  There  arc,  in  the  first  place,  1 1 1 
oj6  ministers.  This  number  represents  chiefly  those  wltu 
are  in  tlie  active  service  as  preachers,  pastors,  and  mission-- 
ariesw  The  percentage  uf  those  though  Retaining  their 
cccIcsiiLstical  standing  as  ministers,  liave  ceased  to  per  form 
Its  duties  cannot  be  large.  On  the  other  hand,  it  slinulil  be 
observed  thitt  the  very  lutmerotu  body  of  men  knuvi  ii  to 
Mctluxllsm  as  l(K:al  preachers,  some  of  whcmi  are  urdai»K  tl; 
are  not  counted ;  nor  are  any  retnrns  given  for  tluKsc  who 
exercise  the  functions  uf  the  ministry  in  bodies  like  the 
IHy month  lirethren,  the  Chrlstadelphiaus,  the  Shakers  *tnd 
s$itnilar  societies.  The  ministry  is  not  an  order  or  an  otlice 
ammg  the  Hymouth  Bnsthren;  but  any  believer  who  feeln 
ll called  to  preach  is  given  ttie  oj>iH>rl unity  to  manifest  his 
gifts.  They  have,  therefore,  no  roll  of  ministers  to  be  re- 
ported. The  vast  majority  of  the  111,036  ministers  give 
their  whole  time  to  their  ministerial  work,  and  are  supported 
by  the  churches  they  serve. 

The  number  of,  organizations,  or  church  societies,  or  con- 
gregtitions,  is  1 65,297.  This  covers  not  only  all  self-support- 
ing churches,  charges,  or  parishes,  but  also  missions,  chapels, 
and  stations  where  public  worship  is  maintained  once  a 
month,  or  oftener.  Many  of  these  places  are  supported 
by  home  mission  societies  or  neighboring  churches.  It 
appears  that  upward  of  23,000  organizations  own  no  church 
edifices,  but  meet  in  halls,  schoolhouses,  or  private  houses. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  meetings  are 
held  by  all  denorninations  in  the  course  of  a  year.    In  some 


Catholic  parishes^  5ve  or  six  services  of  dlv  inas»,  in  a  few 
cases  even  morea  are  provided  every  Sunday,  In 
Protaitaiit  churchet  there  are  two  services  on  Sunday,  bdl 
sides  tlia  week»night  prayer-meeting,  and  special  evangel- 
istic gatherings.    In  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  South 
and  West,  bi-monthly  or  monthly  sendees  are  the  rule. 
Besides  the  rented  places,  there  are  more  than  142,000 
Christian  chur^  edifices  opened  periodioilly  to  the  gcn-- 
cral  public.   WTtionthty  meetings  only  were  held  m  these 
churcliLs,  there  would  be  a  grand  total  of  1,71 1^200  every 
year.    But  as  a  rule  three  services  arc  held  weekly,  not 
inchiitiii^^  the  Sunday-school.    Probably  the  actual  number 
of  Sunday  and  week- night  scn'icesp  to  say  notlnng  about 
Sunday-school  sessions,  is  between  15,000,000  and  ao,ooo^|| 
000  n  year,  with  I0|000,ooo  sermons.    Those  who  woittfl 
get  some  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  churches  in  pubtishiii|9 
the  giXKl  tidings  and  propagating  the  principle!!  of  rey«jttfl 
must  conHider  t^^QmiejHtous  Hignificancc  of  this  conl^H 
alive  estiifinte.  ™ 

The  acct^nimodations  afforded  to  Christian  worshipers 
by  the  142,000  church  ^•difices  aggregate  43,000,000  and 
iipwaril.  That  is,  more  tiian  43,000,000  people  coulil 
find  sittings  at  one  time  in  the  churches,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  places  where  divine  service  is  hekl.  The  question 
has  been  raised  whether,  if  everybody  wanted  to  go  to 
church  once  a  week,  the  churches  couUl  contain  them.  It 
is  to  be  said,  in  the  first  phice,  that  not  all  the  inhabitants 
of  any  community  could  attend  service  at  any  particular 
hour  or  t)n  any  particular  day.  Infants,  the  infirm,  the  sick, 
and  those  who  wait  upon  them  must  remain  at  home,  and 
it  is  doubtful,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
whether  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  any 
community  of  a  thousand  or  more  could  be  free  to  attend 
any  one  scrN'icc.    The  churches  alc^nc,  it  «nppcars,  furnish 


iitiodatioiii  for  dver  two  thinlH  at  the  (lotMittilioitt  whU 
the  hnltfi,  KchrHiIhmiMc^  nml  4>tlicr  pIuccH  whcuf  Htrminrtn  nrajl 
imruclictt  Uavti  rmmi  fur  nearly  tvvti  mid  n  qttJirtcr  tiiHIiiin 
wmm.   As  iiHxit  ctiiifchcH  hnvti  itt  Itwt  twu  tiervlcci  evinr^ 

Sunday,  antl  as  many  jjcrsuns  atlcn<l  only  imc,  it  ftveniH  i\ 
very  reasmmblt:  inference  that  if  ttie  entire  po]>ulation  shouhl 
Plbn  d^ffiBp  and  indcnais  and  ntlicr  ctHitryllinif  cDiidKioim  cfid 
nut  inturvcne.  they  cniiltl  iittend  divirre  worsliip  once  a 
week,  in  |Kirticntur  comituinitie^  where  the  piiiiuhiLiuii  i^( 
vety  fijutnci  the  sen^iceft  may  be  tfxi  infretiuent;  in  cmwded 
centers  the  c!uirc!i  ;icnniiinriil,uifMis  may  imx  iu  al!  cases  be 
in  adequate  pru[ji>rlioii  to  the  numbers;  but  on  the  whole, 
laldtig  all  ctmmtstances  into  eonsit lifmtion,  tt  esutttol  be  smA 
that  the  spiritual  iiitLTi.sts  c^f  the  nilllifins  arc  n€i|tt:Clcdt  w 
(ar  as  [>rivi)eges  to  wursluji  are  concerned. 

It  is  an  enonntiiis  a^i^regate  of  vaUie  (nearly  ^70,000^* 
000)  which  ha^  been  freely  investe<1  for  the  |mJ>lic  use  and 
the  {lubUe  ^cmhI  in  church  {iro|R*rty»  Tlu.s  a^^re^atc  re)i- 
nrmitis  nnl  all  that  Clm^ttan  men  ami  t^*t>meii  liavc  c<iiisc* 
crated  to  relii;inus  object bat  on\y  what  they  have  ct>n- 
tributed  to  buy  the  ground,  and  erect  and  furnish  the 
buildin}{s  devoted  to  worship.  The  cost  h<is  in  some  cases 
run  up  into  the  hundred  thousands;  in  many  others  it  is 
covered  by  hundreds;  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  it 
is  measured  by  thousaiuls.  ICvery  community  has  one  or 
more  churches,  according  to  the  number,  character,  and 
needs  of  its  population.  In  crowded  cities,  where  real  es- 
tate is  quoted  at  high  rates,  and  where  churches  generally 
occupy  the  best  positions,  the  average  value  of  the  edifices 
rises  to  astonishing  figures.  This  is  espcci.illy  true  of  the 
older  cities,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  l^altimore,  Bos- 
ton, and  of  the  older  denominations,  such  as  the  Kpiscopal, 
the  Refonned  Dutch,  and  the  I'riends.  The  average  value 
of  the  churches,  taking  the  whole  country  and  all  Christian 


lHHlic8  titto  nce^nt,  i»  ^707.  Of  cotirMc  In  m\m  tla 
imtiong  thv  avcra^'v  b  much  ^'rcatcr,  in  o\]ms  nuich  Hinaltcr, 
l«\)r  cxamplUf  nmoii^  llm  Urlgitiat  Frmvill  llu|iliHiH  tif  Urn 
Can>liimii  ft  U  unty  $4SSt  whik  In  itie  Rcfoniicd  (Diitcb) 
Church  it  rciichcs  $J9»a37;  In  ihu  Unitarian,  $24,725; 
and  in  the  Kcfortned  Juwisih,  4^58,^159,  which  is  ihc  liii^hciii^ 
Im  any  denomination.  The  high  average  among  the  JcwH 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  (act  Xhat  mu^i  uf  iheir  cominunicams 
(nearly  88  per  cent.)  arc  to  be  ftnmd  in  the  cilieK.  Uf 
Unitarian  ami  Kpiscopal  cummimicants,  4H  per  cent  are  iii 
cities  of  25,000  pupulation  and  upward,  DenornhmtiimH 
which,  hkc  the  Disciples  of  ChriiSt,  tlic  Methtidist  Kp]M:ciij;d 
Church,  South,  and  the  United  Brelhrun,  have  a  constitu- 
ency made  np  chiefly  of  rural  inliahilants,  report  a  lower 
average  of  value.  The  figures  for  the  Disciples  (if  Christ  are 
$2292,  for  the  United  Brethren,  $1513,  and  for  the  Meth- 
odist Episcc'pal  Churcli,  South,  $1480.  It  is  t(»  he  noted 
that  the  average  is  much  smaller  in  the  Southern  than  in  the 
Northern  and  New  Kngland  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
least  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  church  prop- 
erty is  returned  by  the  State  of  New  York  alone ;  and  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  to- 
gether have  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  it.  No  jtccount  is 
made  in  the  census  report  of  church  debts,  and  the  .statis- 
tical plan  of  none  of  the  denominations,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  is  designed  to  collect  information  on  this  point. 
The  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church,  however,  pnn  ides  for  it 
in  its  systematic  yearly  inquiries.  In  that  body  it  appears 
that  the  debts  on  the  churches  constitute  about  eleven  per 
cent,  of  their  value.  Whether  this  proportion  holds  good 
in  other  denominations  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  some, 
doubtless,  it  is  less;  in  t>thers,  more.  In  the  Protestant 
episcopal  Church  no  eilifice  can  be  canonically  consecrated 
until  it  is  fully  paid  for. 


ig  iKe  migtittcst  of  ihc  retigiotts  forces  of  tliii  ciiuti- 
^ftre  to  be  reckoned  the  members  or  cofnintinkants  a|[ 
^Chrisdan  churches.  Allowing  for  those  mcmbein  wl 
bmexm  and  other  help  not  at  wit  or  help  to  Imm^ 
I  have  still  an  army  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
lives  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  their  own 
manifest  the  power  of  the  ^ispcl  to  reach  and  regi»t* 
emte  the  human  heart  an<l  sjatisfy  its  l)iglicst  aspiratiuns, 
lltet^  are  active  furces^  ctm^tanl  in  purpotie,  with  an  influ* 
cncc  air*peri*ail!nif  ami  alUperHuajiivcT  tbuchhig  the  hearti 
of  the  younj^  and  .sliapini^  their  tender  thou ^f his  for  ckt- 
aity,  helping  the  older  to  make  choice  while  oppurtimiiy 
tiffufii  and  tmcminiKing  the  w^ak  and  sttintbHn^  believer 
to  jicrscvcTc.  There  arc  nearly  twenty  antl  a  lialf  inillifxis 
of  Christian  bdiyver^,  of  all  creeds  and  dunumiihitions.  A 
eonadciable  number  are  membcrn  of  bodies  only  nomiimlly 
Christian,  and  nie  slinuM  naturally  exclude  Spirit iiali sis, 
I«atter-Uay  Satntf^aud  certain  either  denominatiuiis.  With 
these  omimons  we  would  still  have  twenty  inillinnii  tif 
members,  Prntestiint  and  Cathnlic,  whicli  is  nearly  one 
thini  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States.  When 
it  is  remembered  thcit  several  millions  of  our  population  are 
children  too  young  to  be  communicants,  the  showinjj  for 
the  churches  cannot  be  regarded  as  unfavorable,  by  any 
means.  Nearly  one  person  in  every  three  of  all  ages  is  a 
Christian  communicant. 


Vlll. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TOrULATION. 


Whtit  is  our  religious  population?  While  no  enumera- 
tion has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  religious  preferences  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  is  quite  possible  to  lorm 
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an  estimate  upon  the  basts  of  the  communicants  reported, 
which  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  aN  purposes.  The 
usual  way  of  computin^^  religious  population  is  by  multi- 
plyint;  the  number  of  communicants  of  any  Protestant  de- 
nomination by  3}<^.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  for 
every  communicant  there  are  adherents,  including,  of 
course,  young  children.  A  careful  examination  has  satis- 
fied me  that  this  sup|>osition  rests  on  good  grounds.  I  fmd 
support  for  it  in  a  comparison  between  the  census  returns 
of  the  religious  populations  of  various  communions  in  Can- 
ada with  those  which  the  denominations  give  themselves 
of  communicants.  It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  the  re- 
turns for  population  and  communicants  in  tabular  form. 


miKOMlNATIONS. 

Methodists  

Presbyterians  

Kpiscopalians  

baptists  


Relieious  CommunU 
PopuutioB.  canUk 

847.469  241.376 

755.i99  169.152 

644,106  114.931 

303.749  78.059 


This  table  indicates  that  there  are  2.5  Methodist,  3.5  Presby- 
terian, 4.6  Episcopalian,  and  2.9  Baptist  adherents  to  every 
communicant.  The  average  is  3.2.  This  is  higher  than  I  feel 
warranted  in  applying  to  all  denominations  in  the  United 
States.  The  proportion  varies  with  the  denominations,  and 
is  |>robably  much  lower  when  the  smaller  and  more  obscure 
denominations  are  brought  into  consideration.  Certainly, 
the  results  justify  us  in  assuming  that  there  are  at  least  2.5 
adherents  in  the  United  States  to  each  Protestant  commu- 
nicant, taking  all  the  denominations  together.  In  round 
numbers  we  may  take  14,180,000  as  representing  the  Prot- 
estant communicants.  This  leaves  out  not  only  the  Cfitho- 
lics,  hut  the  Jews,  the  Theosophists,  the  ICthical  Cuhurists, 
and  the  Spiritualists.  It  .Kcems  best  to  omit  the  Latter- Day 


la  If  ulriplyiiig  this  ntimber  tqr  3     we  have  49i* 

650,000,  which  represents  the  agf^regate  of  Protestant  com- 
municanis  and  adherenUi  or  Protestant  population.  To  this 
we  HHut  add  the  Cadiolk  pc^laiicnii  in  cirder  to  get  the 
entire  Christian  population.  There  are  6,257^871  Catholic 
communicants  of  alt  branches.  Catholic  communicants^  ac-^ 
eording  to  Catholic  estimates,  coiiiilfttlii  85  per  cent,  of  the 
Catholic  population.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  Cathuiic 
population  of  7,362,000 ;  adding  this  to  the  Protestant  pup- 
id^ioffii  we  have  s6,992,ooa  Thm  stands  for  the  Christiati 
population  of  tfiu  Unittd  States.  As  the  pupulatioti,  ac- 
cording to  tlic  census,  is  62,622^250,  it  would  appear  thai 
there  are  s,6jo,ooo  people  who  ar6  neither  Christian  com* 
municants  nor  Christian  ailhcrcni^.  Making'  liberal  allow- 
ance for  the  Jews  and  other  religious  bodies  not  embraced 
in  the  Christiati  population,  thcrt  are  5,000^000  belonging 
tothcnon-ruli^'tous  and  anti^feligtousckHSCSyinchKling  free- 
thinkers, secularists,  and  inftdds.  We  have,  of  course,  no 
wamitit  for  bclieviitg  that  the  tnajtirity  ol  the^H:  5,000,000 
who  are  ontsi<le  the  religious  populatSims  are  atheistic,  or 
avowed  unbelievers.  There  are  but  few  real  atheists ;  few 
who  do  not  have  some-belief  concerning  a  supreme  being  and 
a  future.  But  most  of  the  5.000.000  are  probably  opposed 
to  the  churches  for  various  reasons.  And  we  must  not  for- 
get that  in  the  fifty-seven  millions  counted  as  the  Christian 
population  are  many  who  are  indifferent  to  the  claims  of 
religion,  and  seldom  or  never  go  into  a  house  of  worship. 
Adding  these,  and  the  large  number  of  members  on  whose 
lives  religion  exercises  practically  no  power,  to  the  5,000,- 
000.  we  have  a  problem  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  engage 
the  mind,  heart,  and  hand  of  the  church  for  a  generation. 
One  out  of  every  twelve  persons  is  cither  an  tictive  or  p.is- 
sive  opiionent  of  religion ;  two  out  of  every  three  are  not 
members  (»f  any  church. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THK  CHURCHES. 

The  nortnal  condition  of  the  Christian  church  h  a  ^xoyt^ 
ing  condition.  In  no  other  wajr  can  it  manifest  the  spirit 
anti  power  of  the  [^a>s])el ;  on  no  other  consideration  can  it 
retain  that  spirit  and  power  It  ]iaj$  received  salvation  that 
it  mlyht  precis  it  upon  those  who  have  it  not ;  tlie  power  o 
the  Spirit p  tliat  it  mi^hi  speak  in  His  name  ;  the  world  as 
its  parish^  that  it  mij^dit  convert  it.  It  must  be  aggressive 
or  cease  to  be  prosperous  \  it  must  diligently  propagate  oc 
begin  to  decline.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  tliis  ra^^ 
be  sa  Death  deaaiate^  yearly  the  hat  of  coinmunicailtc 
The  los^s  from  lhi$  Olhei'  ^lisfS  must  be  made  good 
by  accessions  before  actual  growth  is  made  apparent.  There 
must  be  a  measure  of  increase  to  prevent  decline.  All  in- 
crease beyond  that  which  rci)arrs  the  losses  we  Ci»unt  as  net 
increase.  Our  churches,  almost  without  e.xception,  mani- 
fest the  conditions  of  prosperity  and  growth.  Year  by  year 
they  add  to  their  numbers.  In  some  cases  the  percentage 
of  growth  is  large ;  in  others,  small ;  but  growth  is  the 
rule,  and  decline  the  rare  exception.  We  ascertain  this,  of 
course,  by  comparison  of  one  year's  returns  with  those  of 
another,  as  furnished  by  the  denominations  themselves,  <»r 
most  of  them.  It  should  be  .said,  however,  that  dcnomi- 
natit)nal  statistics  are  not  of  uniform  completeness  and  ex- 
cellence, and  it  is  difficult  in  many  instances  to  ol)tain  them 
at  all  for  a  series  of  years.  This  makes  it  hard  to  secure 
anything  like  a  fair  comparison.  The  returns  of  the  census 
of  1890  may  be  reganied  as  exhaustive  and  accurate  as 
))ossil)le;  but  there  is  nothing  in  previous  censuses  with 


il  iHt  Aiid  m  ooimit  be  sure  from  the  wajr  tliejr 

w^re  conducted  that  they  were  eulliciently  accurate  and 
cumiilett;  for  purposes  o{  comparisDEu  Resulu  obtained  in 
this  wigp  must  be  token  rimplf  8ft  iniScalians  of  increase^ 

iw»t  as  accurate  representations  of  it.  No  dtstinction  was 
made  in  1850  and  1S60  between  church  organizations  and 
cfaurdi  edifices.  Two  itentf  cmly  appeared  in  those  three 
"^suscs  in  such  form  as  to  admit  of  f*air  comparison,  viz., 
•Miurch  Mccommodattons  or  sittings,  and  vaLue  of  church 
pffoperty.  It  app^m  that  the  gmn  in  stttitig^  in  the  ten 
years  ending  in  i860  was  34  per  cent.,  and  in  Vfthie  of 
church  property  over  100;  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1870 
it  mm  only  ft  little  more  than  13  per  centi  in  stttingK,  but 
lAoilt  1 00  per  cent,  in  value.  Since  1870  the  ^aiji  in  sit- 
tingB  has  been  about  101  per  cent.,  and  in  value  of  church 
fiopetty^  93.  These  figures  mii&t  not,  howei'er,  be  taken 
without  allowance  for  the  more  or  less  imperfect  returns  of 
1870.  A  more  satisfactory  comparison  may  be  made  fur 
the  tarter  deiiontinations  between  the  census  returns  of 
1890  and  returns  of  1880  gathered  from  <U:noniinati0na| 
^ear-bool^   The  figures  represent  communicants. 


BapdtC,  Regular  (j  bodies).  11,396^337  3,439,080  r,  133,7c 
-   -    -      -  -  87,§  - 

PticipWs  of  Christ  k<i  *    3{o,ooo     &|i|OS>    391 ,0^  r 


,     32,753 

Bapii$t,  Freewill , .  .^.^^  fi^tt  871898 

Congregational  3S4f333     S'a,77l  i«,439 


60,000  73,79S  uj9S 

Episcopal,  Pfo4eiU]||,«,,,t«^«  343fiS8  Sl^^osi  18^^896 

Episcopal,  Reformed            »  fiooo  8,455  3*4SS 

Evangdical  Association^  99-794  I33.3'3  33»5  i9 

Friends....   100*000  107^208  7,208 

Luthcnin  (all  bodies)  . .. .  ,  693,418  i,23i,o;2  537i654 

Mcthodisi  Fpiscopal  _  _  .  1,707,413  3 1240,554  S3  ^'94* 

Mcthodi^it  Fpiscopal  (South)  830,000  1,109,976  379,976 

Methodist  (other)   987.278  1,138,954  151/176 

Moravian.   9,aTi  11,781  2,sfK) 

Presbyterian  (North)   573.599  788,224  2l4/»i5 

Pre«bytcrian  (South)   121,915  >79»72l  57.8o6 


Total 


9,263.234  13.158.363  2 


i  increase  indicated  is  large,  amounting  tc 
2nt.  In  the  same  period,  ten  years,  the  p 
sed  at  the  rate  of  24.86.  These  church< 
ICC  all  Protestant  communicants  except  tibo 
rew  faster  than  the  population  by  17.19 
surely  is  encouniging.  It  is  a  large  net 
\  that  Protestant  Christianity,  notwithstan 
Catholic  immignition  of  the  decade,  is  <idv 
l1  pace. 

;  growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
I  must  have  been  large.  It  was  fed  by  a  In 
1  of  immigrants  from  Catholic  luirope  and  ll 
tion  of  Canada;  and  the  natural  increase  of 
f  six  or  seven  millions  must  be  considcrab 
It  was,  however,  statistics  cannot  certainly  she 
lie  year-books  do  not  give  exact  returns  o 
Uion,  only  cstim.itcs,  based  upon  diocesan 
and  deaths.  It  is  true  that  the  census  of  \^ 
iS  for  Catholic  communicants;  but  what  is  t 


net  increaie  is  far  below  that  of  the  rrotcstant  churches 
ftrpnamiteil  in  thii  abovn  liitilo«  I  law  othurwlio  can  Hi 
tTHHicmtc  rate  of  incrciiMe  be  rtccmcikil  with  lliu  cnormmis 
ii£CG»ii«ms  it  mmi  luivv  rv^eivinl  by  mi  itniui|{nitign  which 
he^Msd  the  I^uthetmaf  mil  a  few  0ther  IHntestJnit  bodiei  Id 
a  ter  nions  llatitiMl  di^^ 

X. 

mm  Tills  RKMIHIiyM  I^IRCI^  AMK  IIIHTfttllUTKIl, 

While  the  nsliifioiis  forces  nre  ejitabliiihed  in  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  UiiiiHi  aiiU  bear  more  than  a  liundred 
and  fufty  tlifTeretit  dertamifuitional  titles,  they  are  nulled 
in  a  few  denomiiiatiojis  and  in  a  comparatively  few  States 
^Illtt  .fiMBytWillf  llllllflinilirt  cent,  of 

the  entire  number  of  communicants;  and  the  ten  largest, 
75  |ier  cent.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  first,  with 
6,231,000:  the  Methmlist  ICpiscopal  second,  with  2,240,* 
000;  the  Regular  Haptists,  Colored,  third,  with  1,349.000; 
the  Regular  Baptists,  South,  fourth,  with  1,280,000;  and 
the  Methodist  Kpisco|Kd,  South,  fifth,  with  t, 2 10,000.  The 
Catholic  figures  are  truly  of  magnificent  pro|K>rtions.  They 
exceed  by  more  than  1 50.000  the  sum  of  those  representing 
the  four  next  largest  denominations.  Kvery  tenth  person 
in  the  United  States  is  a  Catholic  connnunicant.  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  remind  those  interested  in  this  statement 
that  while  a  communicant  is  a  conuinnncant  considered 
statistically,  whether  he  he  a  Catholic  or  a  I'nitestant,  there 
is  a  <Ii(Terence  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
basis  of  membership  which  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in 
view  when  ccimparison  is  undertaken.  The  Catholic  au- 
thoritirs  riiiiiit  :m  cninniiinir.'iiits  all  who  h.ivi!  lieen  con- 
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constitute  the  Catholtc  populatiociv  ku  all  luiftisf^  fersoMs 
Maw  the  age  of  nine  or  r/iiv/v.  The  Catholic  dimplinc 
(tool  not  contemplate  excommunication  for  vioiationn  of  the 
moral  code,  only  for  la|MeM  fn>m  the  faith  and  refund  to 
obey  the  ecclesioMtical  commandments.  There  ore  m«'iny 
who  go  to  m«'ike  up  the  ProtcsUmt  population  who  have 
been  expelled  from  membership  for  offenses  which  the 
Catholic  Church  treats  by  a  very  different  method.  In 
other  words  while  the  Catholic  Church  reckons  that  Ks 
|>er  cent,  of  its  |iopulation  are  connnunicants,  amon^;  Pn>t* 
estanlM  the  proi^ortion  is  estimated  to  be  under,  nither  than 
over,  30.iier  cent.  The  Protestant  basis  of  membership  is 
belief  and  conduct;  the  Catholic,  belief  and  obedience. 
In  any  given  thousand  of  Catholic  population  there  are  850 
communicants  and  150  adherents;  while  a  thousand  of 
Protestant  population  yields  only  about  300  communicants, 
the  rest,  700,  being  adherents.  Thus,  while  the  6.231,000 
Catholie  communicants  represent  a  Catholic  |)opiiIation  of 
about  7,330,006,  the  2,240,000  communicants  of  the  Meth- 
odist episcopal  Church,  «ilone,  indic«ite  a  Metho<list  popu- 
latitm  of  7,840,000. 

The  Kom<in  Catholic  Church  is  first  also  in  value  of 
church  property,  of  which  it  returns,  in  round  nmnhers, 
$1 18,000,000.  The  Methodist  Kpiscopal  is  second  ($97,- 
000,000);  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  third  ($81,000,000); 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  fourth  ($74,000,000);  and  the 
Stuithern  Haptists  fifth  ($49,000,000).  Two  of  these  de- 
nominations,  the  r*piscopal  and  the  Presbyterian,  are  not 
among  the  five  which  return  the  largest  number  of  com- 
municants. They  stand  third  and  fourth  respectively  in 
the  table  of  church  property,  showing  that  they  are  much 
mtire  wealthy  in  prop* )rl ion  to  communicants  than  any  of 
the  five  larger  demuninations. 

In  nuinlxT  of  or^'ani/aliuus,  or  congregations,  the  Melh- 


odiit  Episcopa]  Church  comes  ^t%X,  with  25*86 and  dit 
Rcjmaii  Cattiolic  lai^t,  with  10^231.    The  Southern  UajHbti 
m  second,  with  16,238;  tim  Southern  Mcthixlistn  thtrd|! 
with  1S^i7i  and  the  Colored  BaiHbtd  foiifth,  with  12,533. 
The  reason  the  Catholic  congreKatiom  number  only  t\m 
.    fifths  as  many  as  the  Muthoiiist  KpiscojKil  is  because  their 
■  iwisihis  are  so  much  larger  and  more  pupukmi.  Some 
CatbuHc  ijarishcs  embrace  from  12,000  to  16,000  commu* 
meantiv  alt  us^ing  the  s^une  cilifice.    It  is  a  common  tliini;  in, 
the  etties  tm  CaiboKc  churches  to  hav*e  Ave  and  m%  difTer- 
tnt  Coil j^rc^Mt  Ions  every  Simday. 
To  recapitulate:  The  Roman  Catliolic  Chnrcli  is  fmst 
pthe  number  of  communicants  and  vahie  of  church  prop- 
ty,  and  fifth  itl  tiumher  of  organizations  and  houses  of 
ship;  the  Melhodist  EpisMiopal  is  first  in  the  number 
tjunbatimis  and  hiin«;ii  of  wonship^  and  second  in  tho 
tiumbcr  ui  cimiiuuiucaritH  ant  I  value  of  church  prnptTtyp 
^.et  m  m»w  uee  how  the  five  leading  deiHimiiuitionfLl 
lilliei  or  groujiH  stand.   The  CatholicH,  embracing  Ncven 
branches,  come  first  as  to  communicants,  with  6^258,cxx>; 
the  Methodists,  embnicing  seventeen  branches,  come  second, 
with  4,593,000;  the  Baptists,  thirteen  branches,  tire  third, 
with  3,718,000;  the  Presbyterians,  twelve  branches,  are 
fourth,  with  1,278,000;  and  the  Luthenins,  sixteen  branches, 
are  fifth,  with  1,231,000.    It  will  be  observed  that  the 
combined  Methoilist  branches  have  about  1,600,000  fewer 
communicants  than  the  combined  Catholic  branches. 

As  to  the  value  of  church  property,  the  Methodist  fam- 
ily is  first,  the  figures  being  $132,000,000.  The  Catholic 
'^mily  is  second,  $118,000,000;  the  I'resbyterian  third, 
^95,000;  the  Kpiscopalian  fourth,  $82,835,000;  the  Hap- 
^5.st  fifth,  $82,390,000.  Thus,  among  denominational  fam- 
ilies the  Catholics  are  first  in  the  number  of  commuin*- 
^^nts,  second  in  value  of  church  property,  and  fourth  in 
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the  number  of  organisations  and  houses  of  worship.  The 
Methodists  (tre  first  in  the  number  of  organisations  and 
houses  of  worship  and  value  of  church  property. 

•Naturally  we  should  expect  to  find  the  greatest  number 
of  communicants  in  the  St«ites  having  the  greatest  popula- 
tion. New  York  has  nearly  6,000,000  population,  and 
returns  2,171,822  communicants.  Pennsylvania,  second 
in  population,  is  also  second  in  communicants,  reporting 
11726,640.  Illinois  is  third  in  population,  but  fourth  in 
conununicants ;  Ohio,  fourth  in  popuhition,  but  third  in 
connnunicants ;  Missouri,  fifth  in  popuhition,  but  sixth 
in  communicants;  Massachusetts,  sixth  in  populiition,  but 
fifth  in  communicants.  This  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
communicants  to  population  varies  even  in  the  older  St«ites. 
In  New  York  it  is  36.21  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  32.84;  in 
Ohio,  33.13;  in  Illinois,  31.43;  and  in  Massachusetts, 
42. 1 1.  The  highest  in  any  State  is  44. 1 7,  in  Smith  Caro- 
lina; the  lowest,  12.84,  it)  Nevada.  The  highest  percent- 
age is  not  found  in  any  State,  but  in  a  Territory.  New 
Me.\ico*s  population  are  connnunicants  to  the  extent  of 
68.85  per  cent. ;  and,  strange  to  say,  Utah  is  .second,  its 
perccnt«igc  being  61.62.  New  Mexico  is  predominantly 
Catholic.  This  explains  its  high  percentage  of  communi- 
cants. Utah  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Mormons,  and,  like 
the  Catholics,  they  report  a  large  memi)ership  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  The  Catholics  arc  numerically  the 
stronge.st  in  thirty-three  States  and  Territories,  including 
the  New  l^nglanil,  the  Paeific,  the  newer  Northwestern,  and 
various  Western  and  Southern  States;  the  Methodists  in 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  West  Virginia.  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Indiana,  Indian  Territory.  Kan.sas,  and  Oklahoma; 
the  Haplists  in  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Te.xas,  and  Virginia;  and  the 
Latter- Day  Saints  in  Utah. 


It  m  bltenssdiig  to  note  thiit  I^cnnsylvnnia  in  the  strong;- 
K>ltl  of  the  Ltithernii«t,  the  PrcsbytcTians,  the  Momviansit 
the  Meiimmitcii,  and  the  Kefuniicil  (German);  North  Car- 
U  the  Methodists;  New  Yoifc  M  the  C^athdics,  the 
^M|r%  the  Episcopalians^  the  Universalists,  and  the  Re- 
'fimed  (Dutch) ;  Ma^sachu^tts  of  the  Con(;rcgationalbts, 
Unitxiiuste  Swedcnboriftaniit  Spiritualists;  Georgia  of  ihu 
Hiptisis;  Missouri  of  the  Disctiiks  uf  Christ;  Indimist  nf 
the  Friends ;  Ohio  of  the  United  lirutiiren. 

While  New  Yoric  is  first  anions  the  States  in  number  erf 
MSiniunicants  and  also  in  vaUiL*  of  church  propwiy,  it  <i<>cs 
not  occupy  this  position  as  respects  numbL-r  oi  organizaliun^i 
ami  of  church  ediftcvs,  Pennsylvania  leattn  in  both  these 
|>:irticulars,  having;  more  or^Mtuzations  and  churcli  ctlificcs 
than  any  other  State.  Ohio  occupies  the  second  place 
and  New  York  the  third  as  to  edifices  and  the  fifth  as  to 
organimtions*  The  followinj^  table  shows  how  the  iMm- 
timis  of  the  leadint;  States  vary  in  the  difTerent  coltiniiiH, 


I.  New  York, 
a.  Ptnnsylvanim. 

3.  Ohio. 

4.  niinoii. 

5.  MrtftMchuMtlt. 

6.  MiMouri. 

7.  Indiana. 

8.  North  Caroliiia. 

9.  Georgia, 
la  Texas. 


Value  of  Church 
Property. 

I.  New  York, 
s.  IVnnsylvania. 

3.  MniKnchuselli. 

4.  Ohio. 

5.  lllinoU. 

6.  Nrw  JvTh9y, 

7.  Misisouri. 
8  Michigan. 
9.  Indiana. 

la  Connecticnt. 


Church  frUliftcc*. 

I.  Pennsylvania. 
8.  Ohio. 

3.  New  York. 

4.  lllinolfi. 

5.  (ii-orKia. 

6.  North  (*arullnA. 

7.  MisMiuri. 

8.  AInhnma. 

9.  Indiana. 

10.  Tennessee. 


OrKanixalionft. 

I.  Pennsylvania. 
1.  Ohio. 

3.  Texan. 

4.  Illlnoli. 

5.  New  York, 

6.  Missouri. 

7.  GcurKld. 

8.  North  Carolina. 

9.  Indiarm. 

10.  Alabama. 


.  Only  six  States  appear  in  all  these  tables,  viz.,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Indiana. 
Texas,  which  is  tenth  in  the  list  arranged  according  to 
number  of  communicants,  and  docs  not  «ippcar  at  all  in 
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thase  for  value  of  clinnli  pmpuriy  atui  number  i*r  diurc 
edifices,  iitatiils  ihiriL  in  thai  Jfur  imtiibcr  of  orgimizatii^ 
This  iiulicatva  that  tliu  ttvtintffts  iuiintx.T  of  ciiinitititilciq 
to  each  urbanization  is  mucli  snialkr  in  Texas  lliaii  in  tl 
other  States  mciitiimed  Tex;is  has  a  smaller  jKircentsy 
of  nrb.m  |)i>piilatioifi  thnit  the  other  Stales^  exccptin}; 
Carolina,  Alabama,  ami  Georgia ;  it  lias  an  immcnst:  arc 
and  it  is  therefore  luttiral  that  its  urganizatiuns  sihuukl^ 
small  and  iiunieroitss. 

XI, 

THE  EVAlfGELlCAl.  AKtl  KON^KVAKaKLlCAL  KLf 

Thesd  terms  arc  commonly  applied  to  Protestants, 
sense  in  which  they  are  used  has  already  been  defnict 
but  it  is  easier  to  defme  the  temts  than  to  classify  dcntm 
{nations  under  thcni.  In  which  class,  fr»r  eKamiil0|||^|L| 
Universalisls  be  put?  They  have  not  been  admitted  to  tl 
lCvanj;elical  Alliance,  chiefly  because  of  their  views  respec 
in^  the  nature  and  duration  of  future  punishment ;  but  < 
the  main  points  of  New  Testament  Christianity  they  a 
generally  cvanj^clical.  On  the  sinj^le  (piestion  of  the  futu 
of  the  wickeil  dead  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Adventi 
family  and  other  bodies  would  be  exchuled  from  the  eva 
gelical  list;  but,  on  the  whole,  wotdd  it  be  (|tiite  fair 
class  as  non-evangelical  those  who  believe  in  the  divini 
of  Christ,  in  the  necessity  and  sufliciency  of  his  alonemei 
and  in  salvation  by  faith  alone?  Hy  some  the  Christia 
or  Christian  Connection  have  been  classified  with  the  Ui 
tarians;  but  they  have  become,  in  late  years,  quite  orth 
dox,  and  are  undoubtedly  evangelical.  In  most  evangclii 
denominations  persons  are  to  be  found  who  are  non-eva 
gclical ;  and  in  some  of  the  non-evangelical  denominatin 


PPte  m  some  who  arc  Ihoroughly  evangelieiL   Yfit  WO 

amnot  dniw  the  line  through  denominations;  wc  must 
diaw  it  between  Uiem.    The  class!  ncation  niu^i  thercfure 
tlie  mem  or  ten  wbtlmryi  and  duti  fdlowmce  diould  be 
ma<!e  for  this  fact 

There  are  a  few  bodies  which  manifestly  ought  not  to 
[lie  cbmficd  m  either  evangelical  or  libci^  These  majf 
|:|n3|i(^  Ini  pit  ia  «^ 


Ibpii&ts  , ,  *  • 

lircthrcn  (River)  

brethren  (P!|niautb)     . .  .  .p,,    .       . . 

Christadelplilails  ^  > . .  <  ^ . . 

Christians  « . ,  ^ , , ,  ^ . 

Christian  Missionary  AsBOciation  .  ,^  ,^ , . 

Christian  Uriion   >  

Church  of  God  

Congrcgnlionnltsts ^ ,  , 

Disciples  of  Christ  

Dtiakards  » *« 

$fl»idi  ofttie  Temp 

Lutfiemni .  i 
Mcfinoititct^  *M 

IVmc^i.inl 


HcOirmcd 
Salvation  Army  , 
Schwcnkfcldlans 
Social  Brethren 

Unikd  Brethren  

Univcrs-ilisi.'^  

Independent  Congregations 


<  ~  k  *•i«  «'*' 


Total   152,104 


60,491 

1 1 1 

3.427 

6,661 

^3 

1.277 

1,424 

103,722 

ij 

7S4 

394 

18,214 

479 

23, Sn 

4,868 

S  12,771 

641,051 

7hm 

4.S89*a«l 

11,781 

■3.476 

ij27fii332 

540,509 

2,lS| 

309,458 

3^ 

4 

306 

20 

4.526 

225i28| 

956 

14^126 

152,104 

13,869,483 

CphihiuiiIt 

^^^^  ^1^^ 

Church  of  the  N«w  JcfiiaalcliPHHi.K « «  i|4  'lillil 

FrknUs  (Hickiite)  .  m  *i  *  *  *  ^  .TT-TTw,  aoi  t¥riK0 

c;ermaii  Evangebcil  Pirolustitiit  %t  |^ i $6 

Unilamtis.                    %»^<f^<*<f«*»  ^»749 

Total  fafl  iJ3iil||| 

Cntholics ....... . » w .       . .  iO|376  6,357,&7i 

CiUliiMie  Aposilrite.  4 » • « « * « ^ . . « . .  4 . « ,  ^  to  1,194 

Ta|al,....^««,.... ..........  ^....^  Ifl^3l6 

Cliri!»ti:in  ScjL'ntists               . . . ,   321  8f734 

Church  Triumphant  (Schwcinfurth)   12  384 

Coniiiuiniblic  Societies   33  4f049 

Latter  Day  Saints   856  166,125 

Spiritualists   334  45*030 

Total   1,455  224,312 

Non-Christian. 

Chinese  Temples   47   

Kthical  Culturists   4  1,064 

J^ws   533  l30,4</> 

Thcosophists   40  695 

Toul   624  132,255 

Recapitulation. 

Evangelical   152,104  13,869,483 

Non-Evangelical   828  132,992 

Catholic   10,286  6,259,265 

Non-Orthodox  ^   1,455  224,312 


wBtilSf^f^  thi*  it  appfeM  that  the  non^evangelical  and  nor 
^^CoNfteiait  tiodi^  are  about  equal  in  communicsuits  or  mem- 
iL  lienv  that  together  the  non-ev'an(;elical,  non^orthodoXp 
■Wid  non^Christian  bodies  count  lessii  llian  half  a  milUoii« 
mm  ksi  than  2.4  per  cent,  of  the  aggregates  The  evangel** 
Mai  oommunicants  are  to  the  non^^evangelical  as  103  to 

and  constitute  more  than  67  per  isettt*  of  all  GOitiinunidinta» 

Christian  and  non^Chrtstian. 

It  further  appe&is  that  the  evongelioil  oriranbations  out^ 

numticr  all  other  organisatiuns  1 1  to  i|  aiid  form  ml 

than  93  per  cent  of  tha  nggrogi^le^ 

TIIE  GENEkAL  STATIHTICAL  SUMMARIES. 

The  extended  tables  given  At  the  end  of  thisi  boi^k  are 
not|  perhaps,  very  attractive*  lUit  they  will  repay  careful 
study.  There  are  many  stgtiilfcant  facts  to  be  obtained 
froni  an  examination  of  the  siummarics  of  colored  orgnniza- 
tionSi  of  denominations  arranged  according  to  polity,  and 
of  churches  in  the  cities.  The  lost  is  a  new  feature  in 
church  statistics. 

Of  the  classification  according  to  polity  a  word  of  ex- 
planation is  necessary.  It  is  difficult  in  some  cases  to 
know  how  to  classify.  It  is  clear  enough  that  Haptists, 
Congreg«itionalists,  and  Disciples  of  Christ  are  congrega- 
tional; but  it  is  not  so  clear  where  the  vast  body  of  Lu- 
therans belongs.  They  arc  not,  I  am  persuaded,  purely 
presbyterian,  nor  purely  congregational,  and  certainly  not 
purely  episcopal.  My  own  inclination  was  to  classify  them 
as  presbyterian,  .ind  I  wrote  to  representative  men  among 
them  for  their  opinion,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  quote 
from  some  of  the  resjionses. 


Professor  Hairy  E.  Jacdb%  nf  the  body  kmwii 
General  Council,  says: 

I  am  nrH  Kurpri<iLHl  at  r<ittr  ]wr]))e)iit]r  DonccrnliiE  the  claitificalioii  of  Luihe 
oni  with  n:«|Kct  to  vfaufcill  polity »  Ai  ilic  form  of  government  ii 
ns  uncKNcniiat,  and  to  lie  tk-ltriMinLH]  acctirilmg  to  drcnmtitanc^,  tlicre  j 
lack  of  unifoninty.  The  SynucHcal  CnnftTvitcc  give*  ti>synfHlii  only  aJv 
power,  rti]<1  reijuircs  Mil-  ralinc^tian  of  d)  &ynu4lica1  rcsml  lit  tons,  and  even  ill 
election  ikf  i»rnf*.  ^vor!t  of  rlicijlugy,  by  rhc  co*i^ri*y;ui(iii!i,  Nc*mlhclc&s  tUcy 
agree  Willi  ifiir  rrL-.byteri;iJi>  hi  iiiaiiuainiri|^  n  \\\-*tmuiwn  l»elwevn  iKc  by  and 
preaching  dilcr^,  us  une  rwiing  iij>iin  StTijHufal  tLHk}Hl;iii*m^,  M  uIiIliiIk  rj;*;* 
acbeine  uf  diurch  jjiivrmimtil  tUnrly  iHb'i^tT'^  ii>[i^i  iuik  jm'^-f^yhTiiiuiMu ; 
and  llii^  hvvn  prii|Ki|^a(ol  in  (i<ncTLi1  (.VtiiL<  it,  (piiutliI  Syi^'<K  rnilo^l 
Syn«Ml  «tf  Si hLtilh^  jihhI  im4»-sI  llii'  iniU  jH-inU  III  ^^^jn^MU,  'l  lii.'  (  aiu  ra)  <  immujI 
ri'ji'ClH,  liiiUi'wT^  liy  il'lir>.t  II'"!  ujTiJhUil  ill  Si  ripliirit' ;  JhllhiMif^li  in  i>iii^t 
of  its  itlikr  iMii^ri^jiti«»it't  lltc  ciHislimUim't  )uivii  kiul  K'ln  ihrnt^id  and 
lay  eldcrslii|i  h  rt-tainiirt  tJmtiljf  wt  fl  onffiil  tHil  itof  « ikrtiitiinil  DT  wx 
church  ii>'<ijtuLi4H^. 

llnwi'MT  yim  inny  ^K^*v^i^y  u^^  y^'U  will,  lIurtfiT^',  rst;i|K'  triluisni — 
and  lhali  |ihi,  ultb  mhwv  la^ii  iif  truth;  hut  Isikiny  evcryiliin^  iiaocoiisyi<n 
lion,  1  Iffsliy^^li^U  yini  itn^  ri|>1it  in  i:tofe^1fytiig    on  |4rv»1tytLTifuii 


The  Kvw  J.  NlHPIHPP^i^^^  branch,  H;tys  tlit:  Lif^ 

thcran  Church  is  not  strictly  prcsbytcrian,  though  usually 
so  classified,  nor  is  it  con^rc[(ational. 

Kvery where  in  the  Lutheran  Church  there  arc  conferences,  synods,  ci>n- 
si>t<iricN,  etc.,  to  whom  «|ueNtinns  of  ordination,  discipHne,  up|K.'aU  from  dc> 
ci>ions  t»f  vcNtries  or  conj;rej;atinns  are  taken. 

If  you  n«»w  .isk  me  fi»r  a  positive  opinion  .is  to  what  the  polity  of  the  l.u- 
Iheran  Church  re:dty  is,  I  say  it  is  episcopal,  or  at  le:ist  more  nearly  so  than 
anything  else.  Our  pre>i«lents  of  conferences  and  (»f  syniNis  are  really 
lushtipN.  They  are  everywhere  charj;ed  with  the  supervision  of  the  churches, 
their  viNitati«)n,  the  onlination  of  pastors,  and  the  reconnnendation  of  suitaMe 
men  t«»  vacant  pari>hes.  They  also  lay  the  c«»rnerstones  to  new  church  huihl- 
in^N,  dedicate  them,  install  ministers,  tir  appoint  suitable  persons  to  attend 
to  these  matters  f«»r  them.  This  pr.actice  is  universally  followed  in  the 
SyniHlieal  Ccmfercnce,  in  thedeneral  C«iuncil,  and  in  almost  all  the  inilein  nil- 
ent  syntnls.  Jtt/v  tfi:  i/u\  every  pastor  is  bishop  i»f  his  floik,  but  the  insti- 
tution of  ditKcsan  bisht>ps  is  a  matter  of  human  ex)>ediency.  This  is  the  Lu- 
theran view. 


Professor  M.  Giinther,  of  the  Synoilical  Conference, 
writes : 


iNTMOi>UCTiQA\ 


I  "Vtatt  mm§  lis  fMt  !■  iimmflnif  *'  liit  li     nlhtt*  nriiiliimifiB  **  If  vaa 
Klw«iiilwF^M>m  k^  Ail  lM  ilm(GfiimlCQiiiidl 
pjtiii|Hwimi4wt»|iii>lt, 

wear  in  H--^  idbeocv  to  ^  oMun  prindple  of  euBp^pdkjMlkmf  ikil 
p«Uf  cwwgipilinBi  li  liiile]Mtle«t  awl  urlf^covvrniBf;   \Vt  «|ifcf  Itl  rc^wd 
HBi  0sm  ma$t  io  w&k^  Conen^joiul  cliiiKtictt  auMtt  aH:li  otTicr«  «tc 
\     Ow  cottBrtgifkiM  Have  fmlj  entered  inio  a  ^piMltcal  onkia  for  Miqlwl 
psaiaitflncc  aoU  uveniichtf  fuM  the  pmpoK  of  morv  dlvasallir  ncmring  flni^ 
P*Arity  ul  (iMriiHEi  ftod  of  moK  tuecmfutty  ■ilviacUi£  ibe  Evoml  inlei- 
tlMi       the  church  (imliiDtuinSp  iiikiion%  ^Ci)*    They  M  i^wmnitetl  liy 
IHcir  fiMlnn  ami  lajr  tkrlc-f^qtcSp  who  ■ct  in  Ihdr  name,  in  wmm  cwufji  lidng 
lotttrocied  by  ihem,    (rtaiurt  whole  «dfi|sn:e:UitJOs  h«ve  mit  a»  yii  }fi{|Kxt 
s^^mI  have  no  voie>)    Synod  with  itt  had  only  advi^^ury  (Kmifp  no  li.'|*UI;div« 
er  juilicial  powcr*^ 

Our  lynodidl  or^ajiizaiion  cltfTcrs  <)u»i<:  iimn  th^t  of  other  lHHlk>&p  ct'cn 
I^utWran.     In  uur  t-ungr<.^;:ilj<mi  |;*jvt:rii  thcnisi'lvt'Si — ikvidc  iiialUfi. 

in   coiigrcEtiJiimal  mct-iln|;^*     In  others,  i:<mj;TC|*atiimv  AfO  jjovltjiciI  Uy 
i'HnrL'h  criunclK,    Synoils  ^iru  ri'^antcil  ^  Icgislativt:  ami  ju4liii:i1  l^Hlji-s,  ikv 
|H»in|*  pisturs,  tic^^  y^vin^  ]ta\[iir:i  whu^c  cuiijgr€gaUcm-'»  ilu  nut  iHrlmig  to 
I    iynoil  3  vote,  ttc. 

'n*c  |>nlity  ijf  I  he  Syr>ritlka1  Confcrcnct*  is,  therefore ,  millicr  sirlitly  tf»n> 
l*rc^aiti]nal  nor  iireUfyiiTinDi  \i  U  ti^e^l  oh  the  ho-cnlkil  CnlK  j^jjtl  Sy»i* 
tfitti^*  (in  cnnirailiftt jiKtlon  lu  ^tihCnplikiii  aiul  terriu>riuli»iu),  liirnicil  tK^urtl* 
lig  III  ffai  Uhtftf        lite  «bli»iA  «)uf»  liitllli  bm  «utintrf« 


Professor  Geof|^  ii^  S^)|9dic^^p[  tlit  l^depoiid^ilt  Syuod 
of  Ohio,  says: 

Tn  theory,  ami  in  practice  too,  among  the  mmt  thorough' gdnj*  rc|iriwenii^ 
iim  of  hUtork  t^ttthyranii^m,  the  congri^tional  prmL-i|ik'  )■  nioiniainul  ami 
Iveil  Bp  io£  in  rcdityi  and  hy  GomniMi  cunscnt^  ho  niu^h  |KJiver  h:vi  Wvn 
4ftt!Ftwj  l9  die  ajnoib  that  tlie  t^4Uy  aImm  leema  itfeKliytericm.  'XU^x^  i?t 
BO  divagreetnent  in  primtpL-  amon^va  wi  to  thi-  congre|;*uiiiJnal  tli.irat  icr  i>f 
our  polity ;  but  in  practice  synmla  Itft  06neralLy  a  gotxl  dca]  iiioro  tli^in  m]» 
l|iprj  luijkf*  Wben^  tiowf  vff,|  %  IMici  la  a  duhi  I  ha\'e  never  iiril  of  a 
fyi^^f  iikf  pftfl^^  ngflt  to  control  theafTuin^  any 

iWgyicfiMlmK  the  hater  ia  the  highest  cnnrt  of  apfcal.  "  5iynoil  is  merely 
m  Mlfiaory  liody "  U  in  th«nry  the  fnnilantenta]  tnab  of  our  polity^  Th« 
ili^||jleli«|«mp4WCN^  Jrcatft 
l^l»i^^^flt^  iC  lbii  jl^^    M  f«n  th«  prtn« 

dplir  A^^.  I  Urtribiiiir  kadlnfi  men  iRHtidil  wfth  mu!  ifihi^  My  ibil  imr  (lot* 
ity  U  congrcgatiunal,  and  the  church  to  Ik;  classified  »uch. 


iNnODUCTiOX. 
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I  give  a  single  other  opinion,  from  a  letter  by  Professor 
E.  J.  VVolfi  of  tlie  General  Synod.    He  says: 

Tlic«ircllcally»  our  itolity  It  oonerccoticiiuil.  Ihnctically,  it  hai  vaned  ac- 
cvirtlini;  to  caviruniuent,  cft|)ccia]ly  so  Iwcause  Luthcranx  have  iic%x*r  claimc«l 
aiiy  |MiUty  t»  lie  of  diiine  ri|{lit.  The  MissoarianK  carry  out  Ktrictly  the  con- 
grtf|;aii«mal  idea.  Their  churches  are  repuhlics,  their  ministers  are  prcsitlcnts, 
though  when  in  oflice  they  are  almosit  alisolnte  nuMiarchs.  In  the  other  <H%-i- 
siiHiH  we  have  synods  corres|MHiding  to  the  preshytcrics  of  Calvinism,  and 
general  ImmUcs  maile  up  of  deputies  from  the  syn«Mls ;  hut  when  it  comes  "  to 
the  |Miwcrs  and  functiiHis  of  the  synod,**  they  can  hardly  lie  said  to  conflict 
seriously  "with  the  itlca  of  pure  Congregationalism.**  llivse  |Mm-ers  are  al* 
most  wholly  *'ailvis«»ry.**  llie  excvplitms  l«*  llils  rule  arc  that  the  Aug!«burg 
Confesiiion  is  the  ackonwietlgcd  or  implicti  liasis  of  every  Lutheran  church, 
and  the  General  Synoil  reserves  the  exclusive  right  of  pnldishing  hymn- 
liooks,  liturgies,  and  catechisms.  Should,  however,  any  atngregation  de- 
cline to  use  such  manuals  as  the  General  Synu«l  pn>vides,.it  cannot  lie  dis- 
ciplinctl,  although  cases  may  arise  where  the  synod  will  forhid  one  of  its 
mcndiers  to  ofliciate  in  a  recalcitrant  congregation.  The  congregation  itself 
cannot  Iw  dissolved,  and  if  it  sees  fit  to  withdraw  from  the  syn<Nl,  it  docs  not 
lose  its  character  as  a  Lutheran  siKiely,  though  the  synod  would  not  allow 
one  of  its  mendierii  to  serve  kuch  a  congregation. 

In  other  wordu,  the  syntMl  Iiah  contnil  over  the  ministers,  \ihich  it  can  de- 
pose as  well  an  ordain,  although  again  theoretically,  in  lM>th  cases,  only  at 
the  instance  of  a  C(»ngregation.  Hut  the  congregation  does  n(»t  slund  or  fall 
through  any  action  of  syntMl.  And  just  here  is  the  pivotal  |)oint  whiTc  con- 
grcgntionalisin  and  preshytcrianism  I)oth  come  into  our  iiolity.  A  minister 
once  a  meml>er  of  a  syncMl  is  subject  to  its  requirements — he  must  submit  to 
the  iMMly  he  has  joinetl.  A  congregation  can  defy  a  synod's  action ;  hut  the 
only  prejudice  it  suffers  is  to  lose  its  connection  with  the  syntMl.  It  resumes 
an  imU'iHrndent  relation,  or  it  may  join  a  synod  connected  with  another  gen- 
eral iMMly. 

Amid  such  conflicting  opinions,  I  h<ive  deemed  it  proper 
to  make  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  classify  the  Synodical 
Conference  and  the  Ohio  Synod,  which  all  .ngrce  arc  less 
prcsl)ylerian  than  other  Lutheran  bodies,  as  congrega- 
tional, and  all  the  rest,  except  the  independent  congrega- 
tions who  also  go  into  the  congregational  list,  «is  presby- 
terian. 

The  tables  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  the  churches  in 


citia  ire  quite  exhauitiyci  inctudin^  all  municipalitii  i 
^^ving  a  population  of  35,000  and  upward*  The  citieA 
ite^  divided,  for  Uie  sake  of  corivenicncei  into  thrtn:  clasftcit ; 
KcM;^  those  having  500,00^  population  and  sccund* 
l^lmose  having  a  population  of  100,000  to  500,000;  and 
^liird,  those  having  a  population  of  25,000  to  100,000. 

The  nmlu  me,  in  briefi  that  thi:re  are  S«3<>d»oi8  com- 
nitmicants  in  thes^  cities,  or  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
n»{QCru}^tc  fur  the  whole  country  ^  10,341  cirganijtationji, 
fclikli  ii  kia  than  a  uxtizenth  of  ih&  whole  iiumlicr;  yf2Z 
^Biiiffdl  c<Iifices,  which  is  a  little  kr|{i^  pnipiirtiim;  niid 
^Kliticlt  pn>pcrty  valued  at  $5 1  SiS37*247,or  muru  than  forty- 
mi%  |MiF  osnti  of  the  grand  total    The  large  figtiit^st  repre* 
sc-ntinj^  duirc!i  |)n>i)crty  do  nut  need  an  L-x]jtanation«  The 
liigh  values  of  city  property  account  for  them*    The  citieji 
imve  m  aggrcipile  population  n(  i3t9KS,<)58.   Of  ihiit 
^xipuhitHJU  ft  appears  that  nne  for  every  2,64  persfvns  is  a 
communicant    This  is  a  higher  average  tlian  ublains  in 
the  Gountiy  genemlly»  where  it  fakes  more  than  three  |ier* 
sons  to  yield  one  communicant.    In  the  United  Slates 
-there  arc  337+  communicants  in  every  thousand  popula- 
tion; in  the  cities,  nearly.  379  in  every  thousand.  Much 
of  this  difference  m«iy  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  strength  is  chiefly  in  the  cities,  and  it  has 
a  larger  proportion  of  communicants  to  its  religious  popu- 
kition  than  any  other  denomination.    The  fact  that  the 
.iverage  of  communicants  to'  population  is  so  large  in  the 
cities  must  be  an  encouragement  to  those  who  fear  that 
the  church  is  losing  its  grip  on  the  masses  crowded  into 
our  cities. 

In  the  matter  of  church  edifices  a  little  calculation  will 
make  it  appear  that  the  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes 
have  more  in  projiortinn  to  j)opulalion  than  ihose  of  ihe 
first  class.    The  latter  have  one  to  2147  of  the  pnpulation ; 
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those  of  the  second  ct£u^«  one  to  1468;  and  those  of  th^ 
third  cloMs,  one  to  105^,  ^ 

Of  the  tlcnuminaliuns,  57  nre  not  represented  in  *iny  of 
the  cities  Only  tlirce— the  Roman  Catholic,  Muthixli 
KpiscoiKil,  and  l*mtcstaiit  Mpisciipal — are  represaited 
all  of  tltej^  Of  the  jews  (Onhodnx),  neariy  92  per  « 
are  in  dties;  of  the  Jews  (Keftirmed),  mnrc  than 
l>er  cent ;  Vrf  the  Unitarians  ami  KpiscojKtltaiif^p  niiwanl 
48;  of  the  Rtmian  Cnthnlics,  mure  thaa  42;  f>f  the  Viv^* 
byteriaiis  (North)^  nearly  2ij ;  i>f  the  Metlutdists  (lvpiHcti|}al), 
nearly  \$\  and  of  the  SonthLTit  Ikipiistii  and  SuuLl^ien| 
MethoditiK,  only  idxiut  4, 


XltL 

TIIK  CIUMACTEKI^TtCB  %W  AURHICAK  CtlKlHTtA 

The  Christianity  vi*htdi  prerailfl  in  the  United  Stales 
ortho<lox  ami  evanj(clicaL  Tliese  tcnns  nicludc  both  the 
Catholics  and  the  Kvangelical  Protestants.  Together  they 
constitute  the  great  Christian  forces  which  ix>ssess  the 
country  .ind  determine  its  religious  character. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  had  a  growth  in  this  free 
country  that  has  been  simply  phenomenal.  Though  it 
was  the  first  to  set  up  the  Christian  standard  on  this  soil, 
and  its  missionaries  were  pioneers  in  exploration  and  set- 
tlement in  the  great  West,  it  was  not  a  strong  church  .it 
the  close  of  the  colonial  i)criod.  There  were  in  1 784 
hardly  30,cxx)  Catholics,  two  thirds  of  whom  were  in 
Maryland  and  PennsylvAnia,  the  rest  being  widely  scat- 
tered. Immigration  from  Ireland  gave  the  church  the 
first  considerable  impulse  of  growth,  and  immigration — 
Irish,  German,  l«>ench,  Italian,  and  other — has  made  it 
the  largest  and  most  composite  church  in  the  United 


The  only  vrondef  is  that  the  church  could  recer  . 
kd  care  for  sudt  masses  of  diveise  nadonalitiea.  1^ 
kergies  have  been  severely  taxed^  but  M  has  managed  to 
lize  and  equip  its  parishes  as  rapidly  as  necessity  re- 
^c^wtred,  and  in  recent  years  to  give  some  attention  to  its 
facitities,  which  have  l>een  neither  excellent 
^  adequate.    A  church  composed  so  largely  of  European 
^^^lements,  with  an  episcopate  foreign  in  nativity  or  extrac* 
^ion,  education,  and  ideas,  under  the  immediate  control  of 
foreign  pope  and  hb  councilors^  would  hardly  be  cx- 
'X^^cxted  to  fall  in  at  once  witli  American  ideas,  ]>articularly 
i^ith  that  idea  which  distinguishes  our  system  of  papular 
from  that  of  all  other  countries.    Catholics  have 
openly  hostile  to  our  public  schools,  denotmcing 
"Shem  as  godless,  protesting  against  the  injustice  of  being 
-Viijccd  for  the  support  of  institutioiis  they  could  not  patnm- 
3icv  and  insisting  that  they  be  rclicvc<l  of  school  rates  or 
^that  the  school  moneys  be  divided  and  a  fair  share  given 
to  Catholk  schools.    The  determined  popular  resistance 
to  this  demand  increased  Catholic  hostility  and  made  the 
struggle  a  somewhat  bitter  one.    It  is  not  strange  that 
many  Protestants  should  regard  a  foreign  church,  with 
foreign  ideas  and  under  foreign  domination,  as  a  menace 
to  American  institutions;  but  no  candid  observer  will 
hesitate  to  admit  that  a  change,  amounting  almost  to  a 
revolution,  has  taken  place  among  Catholics.    They  have 
become  as  American — at  least  the  body  of  them — as  the 
Lutherans.    No  impartial  and  intelligent  person  now  be- 
lieves that  they  want  to  subvert  our  liberties  or  destroy 
our  government.   We  may  justly  accuse  them  of  meddling 
too  much  at  times  in  party  politics ;  we  may  deprecate 
the  favor  they  sometimes  receive  in  municipal  councils ;  but 
in  all  those  fundamentals  which  make  our  government 
thoroughly  and  securely  Republican,  Catholics  are  at  one 


Miiuiiuii.       X  iiv;^   imvc  \,viiiic  iv/  av;vj  mat  ai 

:ccl  not  be  godless  or  infidel,  and  th«it  religic 
Jiy  be  given  just  as  effectively  outside 
iblic  schoolroom.  This  growing  favor  for 
mcrican  idea  is  only  one  of  sever«il  signs  tli 
talcing  on  more  and  more  the  color  of  its 
id  adjusting  its  thoughts  and  agencies  to  i 
:ics  of  our  national  life.  It  was  not  an  ob? 
I  tidventurous  l.iyman,  but  a  powerful  arch! 
g  the  confidence  of  the  pope  and  Monsigno 

the  centenary,  a  few  years  ago,  of  tht 
shop,  declared  with  emphasis  that  the  Ca 

the  United  States  must  be  definitely  an 
mcrican.    The  ecclesi«istical  garment  must 
^n  cut  or  have  a  foreign  lining,  even, 
ought  represented  by  Archbishop  Ireland  i 
e  church  to-day. 

The  Church  of  Rome  in  the  United  Sta 
nth  to  say,  is  far  more  in  harmony  with  Proi 
1  than  the  Church  in  Italy  or  Spain  or  Irela 
auld  be.  It  has  less  of  the  superstitious 
laracter,  and  is  more  like  the  type  of  Catli 
evails  in  England,  where  Catholic  prelates 
the  same  earnest  spirit  as  Protestant  prcK' 
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is  a  citribui  fact  that  white  Catholidiin  it  numericalL, 
^fthi  leading  denomination  in  connidenibly  more  than  hai(| 
!  States^  actually  outnumbering  in  old  New  Hnglaii 
it  communicants  combined^  it  is  in  no  Stau 
;  in  mffuence.  New  England  is  itill  Protest-* 
i  chamctenstics,  and  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  a 
evolution  in  its  distinctive  instituttons.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  sculc.  Tlic  Roman  Catlicilic  force  is  in  its  masses; 
the  Pratt'stant  jhiwct  lies  in  its  sujicrior  intellectual  tmin- 
ini^,  I'rntesitaiilijim  furnishes  the  ideas  wliich  have  made 
Nciv  Mn^land  what  it  is  and  uhich  maintain  it  csscnliail)' 
uncliiUigcd.  The  I 'n  it  est  ant  leaven  is  mure  powerful  and 
pemisteiit  than  the  Catholic  leaveiu 

Kvanirelical  Christianity  is  tlie  dominant  religions  force 
of  the  United  States,    In  its  variuus  denominational  forms 
it  slia|ics  the  religious  characler  of  the  Atncrican  ^t]ile« 
That  it  has  been  infliienci'd  in  ni)  (Ie;,Tec  hy  the  non-ev*'ni- 
/){elieal  or  rationalislie  clmrcht  s,  I  wonUl  nut  venture  lu  Hay. 
^  IkmHUsm  its  humanilariaii  hnfHilses  have  lieen  i}iiickuned 
^anil  strengthened  by  the  cxanijitc  of  Unitarianism ;  but  I 
^  sliould  be  at  a  loss  to  name  the  particular  influence  which 
the  Church  of  Koine  h.ts  exerted  upon  it.    There  has  been 
an  increase  of  what  some  call  cluirchlincss,  and  confession- 
alism  has  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  amonjj  the 
Luthenms ;  but  these  are  limited  movements,  «ind  do  not 
give  character  to  the  Christianity  of  the  day.    The  Catho- 
lic revival  in  the  Protestant  Kpiscop.!!  Church  is  spending 
itself  within  the  denomination,  and  probably  repels  as  many 
as  it  attracts  to  that  communion. 

The  great  and  absorbing  purpose  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity seems  to  me  to  be  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  There 
are  those  living  who  can  remember  when  a  far  less  exalted 
idea  |K)ssessed  the  chnrch.  when  it  seemed  to  think  ils 
sphere  Wiis  not  in  the  wt»rld,  and  its  main  duty  not  to  the 


Ite  may  have  it  expended  In  any  pfetidcncy  in  Indiii 
any  division  in  Jnjian,  in  any  ktngtloin  in  Africa,  or  in  any 
Bland  of  the  sea,    The  innchini^ry  qkuU  to  (jtaca  il  wher- 
ever tie  woitts  it  to  ifOb 

Wc  have  the  same  applinnccs  for  work  at  home.  Here 
ore  Indians^  Chineiep  and  negroes;  ignorant  and  vicious 
pcipulatioiiA;  eroupa  of  foreigners ;  the  frontieti  of  dvttiaa- 
tum  and  the  centers  of  cities;  the  prairies  mil  the  shmis; 
the  jailai^  asylums,  and  workhouses*    Here  is  book  and 
^blible  worlCfe  evangelistb  worki  reformat  *^  work,  ednca- 
^Hj^nal  work,  ni  fusion  nry  work,  iind  itiiiiiy  other  forms  of  gos* 
IV^)^  benevolcncei  with  abuiitlance  of  machinery  for  all  the 
exigcfieiGs  of  service.    l*faces  are  ready  lor  the  men  and 
mmncn,  and  societies  exist  to  cummLssion  and!  direel  thenii 
and  to  collect  and  administer  the  necessary  fund& 

Organization  i^r,  indeed,  one  of  the  ehamctertslics  of  the 
church  of  to-day.  The  idea  of  or^aiiizatioa  was  in  the 
first  ehurch  ever  formed.  Where  two  or  more  hclievem 
are,  there  is  a  call  for  fe1hn^-i4hi{},  (m  nssuciatiun,  and  for 
A  cimpcration.  The  church  of  the  prei^unt  is  but  workiii}^  cKit 
more  fully  the  central  idea  of  Christian  fellowship.  Thin 
fellowship  is  now  understood  to  be  for  mutual  helpfulness 
and  for  ser\'ice.  We  are  saved  to  scr\'c,  and  we  can  serve 
best  if  we  serve  according  to  some  system.  Hence  we 
or^nize.  Kvery  church  has  come  to  have  its  committees 
for  regular  and  special  work.  The  women  are  organized 
for  those  |>arish  duties  which  they  can  best  perform;  for 
missionary  work  for  which  they  have  special  aptitude. 
They  are  given  a  much  larger  share  of  the  Lord's  business 
than  our  forefathers  dreamed  of  allotting  to  them.  We 
have  organized  our  young  people.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  movements  of  the  century  in  religious  work. 
The  mighty  development  has  come  alnu)st  within  a  dciade. 
The  young  people  of  both  sexes  have  been  l>an(led  to- 
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({Other  into  Endeavor  Societies,  Rpworth  LeaKiiesi  Chris- 
tian Unionni  and  the  likoi  and  their  members  are  numbered 
by  the  million.  Uy  or|{anixution  for  prayer,  praise,  and 
Christian  work,  and  iMirticularly  training  in  public  service, 
n  great  Ixxly  of  young  believers  have  been  made  a  |)ositive, 
aggressive  furce  in  all  our  churches.  Who  con  measure  the 
influence  which  these  young  |>eople  thus  organized  will 
exert  in  the  immediate  future?  Not  many  years  ago  the 
cry  was  raised :  "  We  are  losing  our  hold  on  the  young 
|>eople.  They  are  not  coming  into  the  church.  They  are 
growing  up  indifTerent  to  religion."  To-day  we  have  no 
more  devoted  and  enthusiastic  and  helpful  workers  in  the 
church  than  the  young  people. 

The  evangelical  Christianity  of  to-day  is  not  polemic.  It 
is  intensely  practical.  It  emphasizes  more  than  it  used 
to  the  importance  of  Chrjsti.in  character  and  of  Christian 
work.  It  is  less  theological  in  its  preaching,  making  more, 
indeed,  of  biblical  expo.sition,  but  less  of  doctrinal  forms 
and  dennitions.  And  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  s;iy  that 
it  makes  little  or  no  account  of  belief.  All  that  it  s.'iys»  all 
that  it  does,  is  based  upon  profound  and  unshakable  belief. 
It  is  the  gospel  it  declares  and  is  trying  to  work  out  in  a 
practical  way.  The  church  of  to-day  is  a  gospel  church. 
It  h.is  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  believes  it  was  given  for  all  men,  is  adapted  to  all  con- 
ditions, and  is  to  become  suprenie  in  the  worid.  Christ, 
the  center  of  this  gospel,  is  the  divine  Lord  and  Master  of 
the  cluirch.  Delief  in  him  as  a  human  manifestation  of 
the  divine  love  and  a  divine  manifestation  of  a  perfect 
humanity  was  never  more  clear  anil  strong.  It  is  upon 
him,  as  the  cornerstone,  his  atonement,  and  his  teachings 
that  the  evangelical  church  builds  its  system  of  religion ; 
and  while  this  is  the  age  of  the  higher  biblical  critic  ism, 
the  most  critical  an<l  careful  study  of  the  liible  has  con- 


finned  no  candMHMniich  shake  belief  in  iu  characttm 
as  the  Wofd  of  God,  or  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  teachtngSi 
On  the  contntry,  this  criticism  mi\y  be  f^aid  to  hftve  pttal 
Jl^^l  the  genuineness  of  the  Gu£>pd  of  John. 
BMtao  not  wish  to ,  convey  the  impression  that  tbere  m 
r\Q  danfjeroiis  tendencies  in  the  church,  nothing  that  ficefbr 
to  be  guarded  against.  There  are  enough  evidences  of 
weak  i^ces  in  belief  and  practice  to  awaken  the  solicitude 
of  every  devoted  believer.  I  am  not  undertaking  an  cx- 
i^haustive  dwription,  but  only  a  brief  charactcriiation  of 
vangelseal  Christianity  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  United 
It  WB&  never  mo^P  pn^sperQits  aiul  {xvurtrfuL 

XIV. 

HOW  TllE  CHURCH  AFFECTS  SQCIOTK 

It  ii  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  houses  rif  wor»hi)i 
hiw  been  bnitt  by  \'ohmtary  contributions^  1'hcy  have 
been  provided  by  private  ^ifts,  but  are  offered  to  the  public 
for  free  use.  The  government  has  not  given  a  dollar  to 
provide  them,  nor  does  it  appropriate  a  dollar  for  their  sup- 
port And  yet  the  church  is  the  mightiest,  most  pervasive, 
most  persistent,  and  most  beneficent  force  in  our  civilization. 
It  affects,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  human  activities  and  in- 
terests. 

It  is  a  large  property-holder,  and  influences  the  market 
for  real  estate. 

It  is  a  corporation,  and  administers  large  trusts. 

It  is  a  public  institution,  and  is  therefore  the  subject  of 
protective  legislation. 

It  is  a  capitalist,  and  g«ithers  and  distributes  large  wealth. 

It  is  an  employer,  and  furnishes  means  of  support  to 
ministers,  organists,  singers,  janitors,  and  others. 


It  is  a  relief  organization^  feeding  the  htuigryi  dolhtii 
the  naked,  and  assisting  the  destitute. 

It  is  a  university^  tminin^^  children  and  instruclini;  nJd^ 
and  young,  by  pnbKc  lectures  on  iisligioii,  fnomK  ludiist^ 
thrift,  and  the  duties  of  cilisscnshtii. 

It  is  a  reformatofy  influence,  recovering  the  vjcicius,  ifn- 
moral,  and  dan|[croiis  elements  of  society  and  making  the 
exemplary  citiiEens. 

It  is  a  philanthropic  association,  semling  missionaries 
the  remotest  countries  tuChristtunivf  savage  and  degmd^ 
races. 

It  is  organized  beneficeitce,  founding  hospitals  for  tl 
sick,  asylums  fur  orplians,  refuges  fur  the  homeless^ 
schools,  cullcges,  and  universiities  for  the  igiiomnt* 

It  prepares  the  way  for  cummerce,  and  creates  an 
stimulates  industries.  Anehitects,  carpenters,  paintersi  and 
other  artisans  are  callet!  to  build  its  houses  of  worship; 
mines,  (pinrrics,  and  forests  are  worked  to  provide  tlie  ma- 
terials, and  railroads  and  .ships  are  utiiplt»)  cil  in  tnins[H>ning 
them.  It  rei|iiircs  tapestries  and  fLLrnishin^s,  and  the  looms 
that  weave  them  are  busy  day  and  night.  It  buys  millions 
of  Hibles,  prayer-books,  hymn-books,  ;ukI  papers,  and  the 
presses  which  supply  them  never  stop. 

Who  that  considers  these  moral  and  material  aspects  of  the 
church  can  deny  that  it  is  beneficent  in  its  aims,  unselfish  in 
its  plans,  and  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  its  blessings?  It 
is  devoted  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankiiul. 

livery  cornerstone  it  lays,  it  lays  for  humanity ;  every 
temple  it  opens,  it  opens  to  the  woriil ;  every  altar  it  estab- 
lishes, it  establishes  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Its  spires  are 
fingers  i)ointing  heavenward ;  its  ministers  are  messengers 
of  good  tidings,  ambassadors  (^f  hope,  and  angels  of  mercy. 

What  is  there  among  men  to  compare  with  the  church 
in  its  power  to  eilucate,  elevate,  and  civilize  mankind? 


EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  TERMS  USED. 


I.  Rjr  **orpmifatioBi  **  b  nciiit  chnrch  facfetkt»  or  congrecatiom.  The 
ntanu  nmkrr  ihb  head  incladc  cha|ieli,  mjiwiaiui,  itatiuns^  ctc.»  when  they 
ire  sqiaralc  frum  churches  ami  have  se|Kirate  lervicet* 

S.  Under  the  title  **  chnrch  edifice*  *'  are  |pv«m  all  IwildingH  crcctcil  fur 
divine  wtmhip.  Cha|ieU  nmlcr  kqarale  ruonis  are  countuil  as  distinct  build. 
ia|^  The  fracti«NW  which  a|>|M»r  in  ihi%  ciilunin  indicate  joint  owncn»hi|i. 
A  larise  nundicr  uf  church  vdificvs  are  uwnvtl  and  occupied  by  two  or  more 
tknuniinations,  and  the  pro|Mirti«m  which  each  owns  is  expressed  l>y  the  frac- 
tions X»  M»  tallies  do  not  lihow  how  niany  churches  are  llius 
owneiL  Many  fractions  have  di.sap|Hrarcd  in  the  process  of  addition.  If 
there  were,  for  example,  twenty  churches  in  a  State  or  omfereiivu  or  diinvso 
ur  |iresbytery,  in  which  a  iturticuhir  denomination  hud  a  frnctioiml  interest  of 
^  each  in  eightc*en,  in  amrther,  and  in  an«»tlier,  the  ei(;litei'n  halves 
wouUI  lie  convcrte«l  into  nine  integers  in  the  footing,  and  the  sum  of  and 
/(•  ^  Jtft  would  be  the  only  fraction  that  would  ap|)ear. 

3.  **  Si-ating  ca|iacity  '*  indicates  the  numlier  of  perstms  a  church  e<liric*c  is 
arrangcfl  to  seat.  The  accomm<Mlatinns  of  halls  and  scIkmiHiouncs  are  given 
sqiarately,  and  tht»se  of  private  houses  are       counte<l  at  all. 

4.  **  Value  of  church  pro|H;rty  '*  c(»vcrs  only  the  estimated  value  of  church 
Cilificcs  with  their  cha|H:ls,  the  ground  on  which  they  st.in(l,  and  their  furnish- 
uigs.  It  docs  not  cndiricc  porstmages,  cemeteries,  or  colleges,  or  omvents, 
only  the  chapels  belonging  thereto.  No  deductions  are  made  for  church 
del  Its. 

5.  •*  Communicants*'  embraces  all  who  have  the  privilege  uf  partaking  of 
the  sacrament  «»f  the  lord's  Supper,  and  of  mcml>crs  in  denouiinali»)iis  like 
the  Friends,  Unitarians,  etc.  The  Jewish  returns  arc  mf)stly  for  hca«ls  of 
families  who  arc  |)c\vhoMcrs.  Thf>sc  f«»r  Unitarians  arc  larger,  in  prc)|)«»rtion, 
than  those  for  the  Universalists,  because  the  terms  of  Unitarian  mcml»crsliip 
are  less  restrictive. 

6.  The  statistics  given  in  this  volume  are  for  the  United  Slates  only.  No 
returns  arc  include<l  for  missions  or  churches  in  other  lands. 
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UNITED  STATES, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ADVEXTISTS. 

TllR  movement  out  of  which  the  various  Advcnttst 
bodies  have  come  began  about  the  year  1831  with  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  personal  coming  of  Christ,  delivered  by 
William  Miller.  Mr.  Miller,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was 
converted  and  joined  the.  Baptist  Church  at  Low  Hamp- 
ton, N.  Y.,  in  1816.  He  had  been  a  Deist,  .iccording  to 
his  own  statement.  A  diligent  study  of  the  Hiblc  inclined 
him  to  the  belief  in  1 81 8  timt  the  millennium  w«is  to  begin 
not  before  but  after  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
second  «idvent  of  Christ  was  near  «'it  hand.  l*\irther  ex- 
amination of  the  Scriptures  fully  convinced  him  of  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  and  in  August,  1831,  he  began  to 
lecture  on  the  subject.  His  study  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Gospels  satisfied  him  that  ihe  **  only  millennium  "  to 
be  expected  "  is  the  thousand  years  which  are  to  intervene 
between  ihe  first  resurrection  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
dead  " ;  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  a  per- 
sonal coining ;  that  the  millennium  **  must  necessarily  fol- 


hw  the  personal  coming  of  Christ  and  the  regeneration  u 
the  earth  " ;  that  the  prophecies  show  that  "  only  four  uni* 
l^l^ul  monarchies  are  to  precede  tlie  uetting  up  of  God^n 
PIHRlsliiig  kingdom,**  of  which  three  hod  paniied  aiva}r— 
the  Babylonian,  the  Muclo-t'cmian,  and  the  Grecian — and 
the  fourth,  that  of  Rtmic,  M*as  in  the  last  stage;  that  the 
periods  spoken  uf  in  the  Houk  of  Daniel  of  "  2300  days/' 
PHP^  "^seiren  times  of  Gentiie  supremacy/'  and  of  "  1335 
days/'  were  prophetic  periods,  and,  applied  chronolngic- 
ally,  led  to  a  temiinatidii  in  1^43,  when  Christt  would 
personally  descend  to  the  earth  and  reigti  with  the  sainte 
in  a  new  earth  a  thous^ind  years.  In  1 833  he  piibtishcd  a 
pamphlet  entitled  **  I*:viclcncc?i  from  Scripture  and  History 
of  the  Second  Coming  uf  Christ,  about  the  Year  1843,  and 
of  His  l^etBonol  Reign  of  One  Tlmmnd  Veani.'' 

He  mailc  many  converts  to  his  views,  both  ainnnt^  min- 
isters and  laymen  of  the  Kaptist^  Christian,  McthiKli.st,  an<l 
cither  denciminalibiiB,  and  the  new  iUictrine  w;is  widely 


fvULlilmcd.  In  1840  a  general  gathering  of  friends  ul  the 
cause  was  held  in  Huston,  and  an  address  issued  which 
stated  that  while  those  who  participated  in  the  conference 
were  not  in  accord  in  fixing  the  year  of  the  second  advent, 
they  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  *'  spe- 
cially nigh  at  hand.'*  A  number  of  papers,  one  of  which 
was  a  daily,  appeared,  bearing  such  titles  as  77/<*  A/it/fiij^/it 
Cry^  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  The  Truwpet  of  Alarm,  etc., 
and  helped  greatly  to  spread.  Mr.  Miller's  views.  When 
the  year  in  which  the  advent  was  fully  expected  had 
passed,  Mr.  Miller  wrote  a  letter  confessing  his  "error" 
and  acknowledging  his  *'  disappointment,"  but  expressing 
his  belief  th.'it  **  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  even  at  the 
door/'    He  also  attended  a  conference  of  Adventists 


held  in  Btwtofi  Ittii  In  Mny,  i844»  and  nuide  n  dmifc 
statement,  n<linittln|;  that  he  hud  been  in  crmr  in  fixini; 
dcrinite  time.  Subsequently  he  became  convinced  thi 
Ifm  iBlul  Would  come  on  or  ahout  the  22d  erf  Octobc 
1844,  and  saitl  if  Christ  did  not  tTicn  appear  he  shoul 
*'fi^  Iwjce  the  di&'ippohitment "  that  he  had  already 
Some  of  those  who  Itail  joined  the  movement  left  it  all 
tlic  time  fur  ihc  oml  of  the  worid  had  psuiscd  vvitlinia|| 
fulHIlmeiit  of  their  uxpcclali<His ;  hut  many  still  believe 
that  tlie  great  event  was  near  ai  haml,  and  ur^ed  mcx\  I 
If th  ai  constant  state  of  readine?^  for  it. 

Various  vitws  were  dcvelojied  nm(iil|;  the  Adventist 
after  tlic  second  date  liail  pa^d  i^ilhoiit  re^uh^  res|ieetii] 
ihu  fcsufrection      ttfc^  ^^^^^  jmiikt^^ 
and  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  these  differences  resulted  i 
course  of  time  in  different  orj^anizations. 

At  a  }(cneral  conference  of  Advenlists  held  in  Alban; 
N.  Y.,  April  29,  1845,  a  report  was  adopted  holdin«(  to  tl 
visible,  personal  coming  of  Christ  at  an  early  but  indefinii 
time,  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dc»id»  both  the  just  and  tl 
unjust,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  millennium  after  tl 
resurrection  of  the  saints,  denying  that  there  is  .my  pron 
ise  of  the  world's  conversion,  or  that  the  saints  enter  up( 
their  inheritance,  or  receive  their  crowns,  at  death. 

Small  compam'esof  Adventists  at  various  times  after  tl 
failures  of  11X4^  and  1844  set  new  dates  for  the  secon 
advent,  and  there  were  gatherings  in  expectation  of  tl 
great  event ;  but  the  **  time  brethren,'*  as  they  are  oftc 
called,  have  .it  no  time  since  1844  formeil  a  large  propo 
tion  of  the  Adventists. 


4       XEUCiOVS  FORCES  OF  TUB  UXiTRD  STATES. 

of  which  they  are  members,  and  after  approval  by  a  com- 
mittee of  elders.  Itaptism  is  administered  by  immersion. 
The  Adventists  are  Congregational  in  polity,  excepting 
the  Seventh- Day  branch,  which  has  a  government  of  a 
prcsbyterial  character.  Camp- meetings  form  prominent 
and  popular  annual  gatherings  among  the  Adventists.  On 
these  occasions  some  of  their  societies  hold  business  ses- 
sions. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  Advcntist  bodies, 
excepting  the  Adonai  Shomo,  which  is  a  small  commu- 
nistic body,  and  is  given  elsewhere  in  that  group : 


Summary  by  Conferknces. 


Northern  Vermont .  4  3  7oo  $5,400  163 

Tcnnsylvania   -31  10  3,805  18,500  509 

Unoraaniioil   5  4  Ii350  37.Soo  475 

Total   30  23  5,^55  61,400  1,147 


2. — ^TIIE  ADVENT  CHRISTIANS. 

A  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  led  to  a  division  in  1855.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  man,  both  body  and  soul,  is  wholly  mortal,  and 
that  eternal  life  is  to  be  had  only  through  personal  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  \^\{t  of  God,  constitute  the  branch  known  cis 
the  Advent  Christi.m  Church.  They  hold  to  the  proxi- 
mate personal  conu'njf  of  Christ,  and  that  after  he  comes 
the  millennium  will  bej(in;  they  deny  the  inherent  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  insistinji  that  those  only  shall  put  on 
immortality  at  Christ's  coming  who  are  his  irne  disciples; 
tluy  believe  that  all  the  dead  are  in  an  m»cnnsci<»us  slate; 


tiut  all  sh^  rue  thercfrofiH-ihe  just  firsti  to  receive  the 
gift  of  immortality  and  to  rcit^n  with  Christ;  the  unjust 
hist,  to  rcGcive  sentence  uf  banishment  and  to  be  punished 
by  annlhitatloii. 

The  Advent  Christians  have  twenty  conferences,  with 
which  three  fifths  of  them  are  connected  The  rest  are  in 
csungregations  wliich  are  not  associated  The  congrega- 
tinis  am  tomcu'tiat  loofiely  aifjimiseclp  there  bctni;  na  gen- 
eral set  of  rules  or  jmrticiilar  fonn  of  {government  provided 
for  them.  They  occupy  as  [places  of  worshiii  281  Italts 
^duiolhoiiscR,  and  private  lioiitte!^  witTi  ait  nggregate  ieat* 
ifig  ca)Kidty  of  34,705  for  tlie  two  funner.  The  fHHiling 
cajKicity  of  private  houses  ii  nol  given  in  £tt|y  of  the  labial 
in  this  volume. 


SUUilAltlf  W  STATES, 

iiymii 

■as 

■J" 

3.^3$ 

$3,055 

6SS 

If750 

2,900 

671 

8 

1.525 

13.700 

558 

26 

21 

4.825 

54,300 

1,358 

Florida  

4 

1 

200 

too 

60 

«5 

$ 

2,000 

2.850 

873 

14 

3.775 

32.800 

1,019 

7 

2,490 

9.400 

455 

32 

14 

3.305 

17,300 

1,272 

30 

3 

725 

3.200 

990 

250 

500 

51 

.  65 

7.S20 

38,100 

2.3 » 7 

39 

21 

5.605 

70,500 

2,611 

7 

2,025 

9,800 

59 « 

Minnesota  ...... 

14 

9 

2,375 

28,150 

710 

30 

7 

"v 

400 

300 

230 

Ncbmska  

7 

98 

New  Hampshire  . . 

43 

26 

6,500 

36,500 

1.978 

10 

2.500 

25.500 

1,048 

North  Carolina  . . . 

18 

15 

4.750 

8.075 

«.549 

O^^     tLuich  ^^^^  2^ 

Ohio...   23  17  5,650  $30,500  953 

Oregon  *♦%  »        i^i  450  i.ooo  133 

Fcnnsylvanta  . . ,  * . .  16       B^i  2,426  9,800  469 

Khodc  Ihland   12  io  2,650  27,45*'  *^S^ 

tkiulh  Carol i^ia  w 10        6;{  2,350  2^300  811 

South  LXikota  6        1  300  i,fx»  163 

Tennessee  .  7        3  i,ioo  1,900  185 

Texas   9        I  300  3,000  3:1 

Utah   I  . . . ,   ,  S 

Vermont,*...,.,,,  28  14,'V  ^,4*^5  36*000  1,079 

Virginia  ..........  2        3  350  2, 200 

Washin);tDn  7        I  200  700  129 

West  Virismia   IS       6  2»too  2,200  6S1 

Wisconsin,,..... ^  i3  7i5iki  titS^f  611 

ffimitAKt  BY  conriKEiicss; 

Arkiinftnt  t.i»  33       &  1,750  SiQoo 

Connecticut  30  31  4,^25  54^300 

Dalcotn  6        I  300  1 ,000 

Iowa   32  14  3*305  >7»3a>  i»272 

Kansas   30        3  725  3,200  990 

Maine   65  2S}4  7.520  38.100  2,317 

Michi};an   14        7  2,025  9,800  591 

Minnesota   14        9  2,375  28,150  710 

Missouri   7  400  300  230 

Nebraska   7    98 

New  Hampshire  .. .  43  26  6,500  36,560  1,978 

Ohio   23  17  5,650  20,500  953 

Oregon  and  Wash- 

in};ton   15        2^  650  1,700  261 

Tennessee   7        3  1,100  1,900  185 

Texas   9        1  300  2,000  321 

Unorganized   185  107  ,V  29,246  186,150  10,125 
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REUCiOUS  FORCES  OF  THE  VNiTED  STATES. 
3.— THE  »EVENTII-DAY  ADYKNTISTtt. 


There  are  99|j|pftnitaliom  with  418  ccHficuH,  valticct  nt 
^44i67S,  and  38,8^1  CQminuiiicantti*   The  uvcrnKc  H^lMj 
ng  capacity  of  the  edifices  n22%,  and  thvir  avcratfc  vmH^ 
M  542.  The  headquarter*  of  tlte  Seventh- Day  Advcntists 
ire  at  Battk  Creek^  Michigan,  and  about  a  sixth  of  the 
lonimunicants  are  ifi  tliat  Stale.    Their  congrc^atj 
lowcver,  ore  fotind  in  nmAy  all  the  States  and  Tern 
They  occuf^  as  places  q(  wondiip  555  haUig  elc.| 
eating  capacity  of  27|S6jp 


STAT«i, 

Arizona   , 

Arkansas   > . , 

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  \  ,  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  . . « 
Georgia .  .,.r-  ^ 

Idaho  

Illinois. . . . 

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Mabs;ichusetts  . . 

Micliij;an  

Minncsuta  

MissDuri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 
New  jiTsev  


IS 
S4 

3 
I 


3 

1 
1 
t 


VilueoT 

Church 

13 

S5O 

$l,QOO 

2,320 

650 

4,650 

414 

IJO 

800 

96 

24 

16 

3.550 

52.400 

871 

34  .V 

7,900 

32,010 

1,193 

P 

48 

11,249 

58,925 

2,197 

21 

4,165 

«5»950 

1,990 

6 

iX 

400 

800 

80 

5 

3 

650 

200 

116 

4ji 

1,550 

7,400 

459 

I 

600 

23 

«5 

2 

5.900 

490 

«34 

63 

I5»875 

104,075 

4.715 

71 

31 

5.21S 

27.550 

2,313 

24 

7 

i,Soo 

6,350 

815 

2 

200 

1,250 

49 

38 

9 

1,025 

12,500 

829 

4 

2 

300 

2,025 

4 

I 

,  200 

500 

1 12 

% 

d2C 

I.OOO 

8c 

If  Stato  ami  TKftkLTOftrts. — CiftiiinttfJ, 


Dakota   4  ^ .  ,            ,   9{ 

Ohb,,,   IS  3iX  |,m  $»S41«>  i»i«9 

Oregon  ^ , « ,  iS  8  i^too  I taloo  68j 

Fenn&>hnnia  316  io>f  16,500  81^4 

Rhode  Isbud..,,,^  6  4          500  1,025 

Suulli  Daktii.i  30  9  74^ 

TcnncKMX   10  it35<^  3,425  111 

Tims  If  I          Soo  800  452 

Utah  1  . ,  ,   29 

Vermont,  36  4  l|tS^  4i5oo  526 

Vir^inut  «   6  3          600  hKoo  114 

\Vni!uni*lon ...... .  21  to  1,925  30,050  ^('►o 

Wi.'st  V'irginia . , . .  ♦  5  3          45^^  iiSoo  1 36 

Wimnaipift.f.tff  ii  58  41  ^^045  38,850  11893 

Total-,.*.....  418  94,617  $%4.(^5  «ii99i 

StlMUARir  Br  €3CHtrElKNCES  AKri  MISSIONS. 

ArtcnT>&is,«  ,  J5  j           650  $1 ,000  365 

Atljpuic   10  4           575  i,8oo  309 

Califurnui , . ,   40  36  8,62s  159, 175  3|  J23 

Colora^b   |J  2           650  4/J50  414 

Illinois   24  t6  3)5  50  52,400  871 

lndi.Tna...   55  34;,  7,900  32,010  1,193 

'wa...   ^  4B  11,249  5*^.9^5  2»<97 

iitaWUlr    ^7  31  4>i65  15,950  ti990 

Maine   25  4^  1,550  7,400  459 

Michigan   134  63  15.875  104,075  4,715 

Minnesota   75  31  5,215  27.550  2,408 

Missouri   24  7  i>5oo  6,350  815 

Nebraska   38  9  1,025  12,500  829 

New  Engbnd   28  8  1,450  9*425  801 

New  York   31  10  2,400  22,800  883 

North  Pacific   35  12  2,425  20,300  879 

Ohio   55  2\%  5.575  25,450  if»«9 

PcnnsyU-ania   46  2.950  16,800  1,098 

South  Dakota   30  9  2,350  7,400  884 

Tennessee  River .. .  11  'tSSo  2.425  220 

Texas   15  i           800  800  452 

Upper  Columbia. . .  17  8  1,700  15,050  512 

Vermont   26  4  1,150  4,500  526 

Vir};inia   ^  2           600  1,800  114 

West  Virginia .... .  5  3          450  2,500  136 

Wisconsin   58  43  7,045  28,1X50  1,892 


TliM  AI^VMNTiStS. 


SUMHAKY  IT  0&7irUiE?fCES  A9IQ  MISSIONS,  CmiHmHtd. 


«  »  IS  H  N 


•TATli. 

Cumberltmcl.^^.,  J  I  200  $800  71 

Louisiana  $  3  6^0  200       1 16 

Montana   2  j  200  1,250  4f> 

North  Carolina  . ...  5  3  400  $00 

South  Atlantic .....  lo  . .  40  20a 

Total   99s  418  94|fe7  |644,6?S 


The  Chtircli  af  Cml  la  a  Umnch  <if  the  Seventh* 
Aclvcnlisls.  A  i]ivi*ii(ni  occurred  nmonj^  hxiXk-r  in  tlio 
years  1864-66.  This  clivbioji  rcisultccl  in  the  firg:iiiizalic»t] 
of  the  Chttrcli  of  Got!,  Tlic  chief  cntisc  of  tile  divii^Um 
was,  it  is  stated,  the  claim  of  the  Seventh- Day  AdvcntiKts 
that  Mrs.  ICJlen  G.  W^httc  was  inspired  and  tliat  her  visitnui 
should  be  acce[)tcd  as  inspired.  There  are  dLiTerimcofi 
between  the  two  bodtCH  ott  tlic  subject  of  health-rerti4H|| 
which  is  made  pnmiincnt  by  tlic  parent  body — abstinence 
from  s\vine*s  flesh,  tea,  and  coffee — which  the  latter  recoin- 
nicnds — and  with  relation  to  prophecy. 

The  Church  of  God  has  three  annual  conferences,  also  a 
j^eneral  conference  representing  the  whole  denomination. 
The  number  of  members  is  647.  There  are  23  halls,  etc., 
with  a  scatin[(  capacity  of  1445. 

Summary  iw  Statks. 

11...  u       Scatinc        Value  of  Com- 
STATKs.  c...  t  Lurch  muni- 

Indiana   2    20 

Kansas   i  . .         ....       .......  20 

Michij^an   15                                    $600  248 

Missouri   11  1         200           800  359 


la     MMLiCiOVS  i'VitCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Summary  by  CoNrtRBNcss. 

ptskf,       Pioptitf*  Ctttti* 

Kansas  &  Nebraska      i    30 

Michigan                  17                               $600  a68 

Missouri                  11        1        aoo         800  359 

Total   39        I        300      $i»4oo  647 

5.— ^THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENT  UNION. 

Thb  branch  differs  from  the  Evangelical  and  Advent 
Christian  bodies  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked  dead.  lk>th  the  latter  believe  that  the 
wicked  dead  will  rise  at  the  end  of  the  millennial  reign 
and  be  sentenced  to  everiasting  punishment  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Evangelical  Adventists,  will  be  everlasting  suf- 
fering, and  according  to  the  Advent  Christians,  everlasting 
destruction.  The  Life  and  Advent  Union  holds  that  they 
will  not  rise  at  all ;  that  when  they  die  they  die  never  to 
wake,  but  are  doomed  to  sleep  eternal.  This  belief  had 
adherents  as  early  as  1844.  The  branch,  however,  dates 
from  1864.    It  was  organized  in  Wilbraham,  Msiss. 

It  has  38  organizations,  fourteen  of  which  are  in  New 
England.  It  has  about  1 000  members.  There  are  19 
halls,  etc,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1830. 

Summary  by  States. 


Connecticut   6        1  100     $3»04O  343 

Delaware  

Iowa  

Maine  

Massachusetts  


75 

  30 

3       1,300      1,350  188 


3             500        3,000  177 

I  150  900 

I         300      9,soo  140 

100  75 


New  Jersey  

New  York  

Rhode  bland  

Virginia   4    44 

Total   38        8       3,350   $16,790  1,018 


THE  ADVENTiSTS. 


6.— THE  CHURCHES  of  god  in  christ  jesus. 

The  members  of  this  branch  are  popularly  known  as 
Agc-to-Come  Adventists.  They  believe  that  God  is 
pled(;ed,  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  to  the  final 
restitution  of  all  things,  and  expect  to  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  established  on  earth,  with  Christ  as  King  of  kings,  the 
saints  being  associated  with  him  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  They  believe  that  Israel  will  be  restored  to  rule  in 
Jerusalem ;  that  the  dead  will  have  a  literal  resurrection, 
the  righteous  to  receive  the  blessings  of  immortality  and 
the  wicked  to  be- destroyed;  and  that  eternal  life  comes 
only  through  Christ.  Tliey  hold  that  acccptcince  of  the 
gosficl,  repentance,  immersion  in  the  name  of  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  are  conditions  of  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  thcit  a  holy  life  is  essential  to  salvation. 

They  have  churches  in  twenty-three  States.  They  are 
associated  in  district  conferences,  and  there  is  also  a  gen- 
eral conference.  There  are  6i  halls,  etc.,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  4825. 

Summary  by  States. 


Arkansas  

Cnliforni.i   3 

Dclaw.irc  

Florida  

Illinois  

Indiana   19 

Iowa  

Kansas  

I^uisiana  

Maryland  

Micliif^an  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Nebraska   9 


New  lorscy. 
New  York 


Orgnni- 
faimns. 

3 
3 

Church 
Edifices. 

3 

Seating 

Ca- 
pacity. 

400 

Viihief.r 
(.liiirch 
l*ropcrty. 

$500 

Com. 
inuni< 
canift. 

16 
10 

621 

121 

1 

1 

10 
"9 
4 

4 

9 
1 

700 

3»o5o 
200 

2.700 

9.900 
2,000 

9 
1 

I 

200 

400 

205 
10 

47 
170 

9 

2  ' 
7 

1 

2 

180 

375 
300 

275 
3,800 
100 

3 

49 

.  205 

3« 
48 

9 
2 

200 

500 

1 

400 
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Nevadi  *  i..  4  3  ^  $i,o3f  0 

New  Hampihlfo ...  41  97  6,700  yt\w  s,09q 

Hew  kwy  »  4       «75  >'9<^  '73 

New  York   6a  24  5>w>  58,700  3,413 

North  Cnfolina^w.,  i|  iS  5tiS<3  £^,575  i^^'i^ 

Nortbl^kota  . 4  ■  '   ...... 

Ohio   81  44  13,400  67»450  2,461 

OrcKon   40  ll  2,800  15»3^  9*^ 

Penney lv^:irita     ....  74  36  SpHgi  47»^oo  1^^152 

Rhode  l^lind. 31  j6  4,3^0  £i,57S  t-tsS 

South  CAralina  . ...  10  7  3,350  3,300  811 

£k)uth  IXikoU  H  .  . . .  38  JO  3,650  8,400  1,076 

Tennessee    17  8  3,450  4.33S 

Texns  p.   34  3  1,100  ^,800  77^ 

Utah                 .p  1    37 

Vifjafth  t . . . .  n  4  4.000  3^3 

Wimillgtim «  31  It  1|I3S  30*750  7S8 

West  Virj;inia  , , , , .  %t  9  3, 5  50  4,700  847 

Wisconsin   79  55  9,625  4o»375  2,541 


60,491 


Tllfi  BAPTISTS, 


TklCXE  are  numerous  bodies  of  Christians  who  are  called 
3i|itists.  While  titey  differ  on  other  points  they  all  agree 
HDn  these;  thai  (i)  the  only  proper  subjects  of  Christian 

Vi[Hism  arc  those  wlio  have  been  converted  and  profess 
j^er&onal  faith  in  Christ;  and  that  (2)  the  only  Scriptural 
laptim  is  bnmersion.   They  fho^ore  reject  infant  bap- 
ti»il  m  inv^ilitl,  and  sprinkling  or  pourinjj  as  unF^cripturat. 
There  are  certain  denominations  which  accept  these  princi- 
ples in  whole  or  in  part — the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Mennonites,  and  others — but  they  are  not  naji- 
tists  in  name,  and  arc  not  counted  as  such  in  any  strict 
classification.    The  Disciples  of  Christ  accept  the  two 
principles  abm'e  staled,  but  also  hold  that  it  is  only  lhroii|;h 
baptism  that  "  divine  assurance  of  remission  of  sins  and 
H  acceptance  with  God    is  received.    Tlve  Christians  gener- 
ally believe  in  immersion  for  believers,  but  do  not  refuse 
to  tolerate  pouring  or  sprinkling;  while  the  Mennonites 
baptize  usually  by  |x>uring. 

The  Baptists  appear  in  history  as  early  Jis  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  sixteenth  century.  Beginning  in  Switzerland  in 
1523,  they  soon  took  root  in  Germ.my.  Holland,  .md  other 
countries  on  the  Continent,  whence  they  found  their  way 
to  England,  driven  thence  by  the  persecution  which  their 
rejection  of  infant  baptism  occasioned.  Persons  who  had 
been  baptized  in  infancy,  on  professing  conversion  and 
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applying  for  admission  to  Baptist  churches  were  baptized 
again.  Hence  the  persecuted  people  were  often  called 
Anabaptists.  The  first  Haptist  churches  in  England  were 
organized  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Tlie  American  Ilaptists  did  not  spring  historically  from  the 
Knglish  Baptists.  They  trace  their  origin  to  Roger  Will- 
iams, a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  came  over 
to  Massachusetts,  whence  he  was  driven  because  he  did 
not  confonn  to  Congrcgtitionalism,  which  was  the  estab- 
lishcd  religion  of  that  province.  lie  became  the  founder 
of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  which,  by  the  charter 
secured  by  him  in  1644,  was  declared  free  to  all  forms  of 
religion.  Five  years  previously  Mr.  Williams  had  become 
a  convert  to  Baptist  principles,  and  had  been  immersed  by 
one  of  the  members  of  his  Church,  Ezekiel  Holliman, 
whom  he  in  turn  immersed,  with  ten  others.  Of  these 
he  organized  a  Baptist  church  in  Providence.  Of  course 
there  were  Baptists  among  the  immigrants  who  came  across 
the  sea  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  later,  and  Baptist 
churches  became  numerous  in  New  ICngland,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  other  States  before  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  l^)tists  are  variously  divided.  The  Regular  liap- 
lists,  who  constitute  the  great  majority  in  this  country, 
e-xist  in  three  bodies,  Northern,  Southern,  and  Colored. 
They  dre  Calvinrstic  in  doctrine.  Tlie  Freewill  Baptists, 
existing  in  two  bodies,  together  with  the  General  liaptists 
and  others,  are  Arminian  in  doctrine.  The  Primitive  or 
Old-School  Baptists,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
branches,  are  strongly  Calvinistic.  They  also  oppose  Sun- 
day-schools, missionary  societies,  and  other  "  human  insti- 
tutions.'* 


'MVS  imcm  cxr  tme  tmrm  srdms. 


iist  churchei  arc  defined  ai  "bodtci  of  boptist*. 

/ers,  with  pastors  and  deacons,  covenanted  to|fether 
.n^ligious  worship  and  rehgiotis  work*"  All  liapUst 
iiitatioiiB  are  Congregational  in  politjTp  with,  |)erhap8^ 
lie  exception  of  the  Original  Freewill  Baplista  Kach 
manages  its  own  afTairs,  There  are  associations 
lilar  ofganiiationi!,  composed  of  ministers  and  reprc- 
n^ves  H  the  churches^  bill  they  hav^  no  ec^siasttcal 
power.  There  are  al^io  State  conventions,  variously  consti- 
tuted uf  rcprcscntativ  C5  o(  associationsp  of  other  organ ii£a<^ 
tionit,  and  of  churches^  AsaiMziatt^ns  and  conventions  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  general  interests  of  the  chiiahes^ 
such  as  missions,  Sunday-schools^  education,  etc  Men 
are  ordained  to  the  pastorate  by  councils  consisting  of  niin-^ 
bters  and  representatives  of  neighboring  churches.  Conn* 
cils  also  "  rccoi^niizu  "  new  churches,  and  atlvisc  churches 
whenever  rcqucstcil  so  to  do  in  cases  of  diniculty.  liua- 
eons  arc  offkcni  of  the  church,  charged  w^itli  the  care  of 
■  the  poor,  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  stniilar  <  hi  lies. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  various  Baptist 
bodies : 

1.  Regular  (North),  8.  General, 

2.  Regular  (South),  9.  Separate, 

3.  Regular  (Colored),  10.  United, 

4.  Six  Principle,  11.  Baptist  Church  of  Christ, 

5.  Seventh-Day,  12.  Primitive, 

6.  Freewill,  13.  Old  T\vo-See<l-in-thc- Spirit 

7.  Original  Freewill,  Prcdestinarian. 

THE  KEGULAK  HAPTISTS. 

There  are  three  bodies  of  Rej^ular  Baptists,  the  North- 
em,  Southern,  and  Colored.  They  are  not  separate  by 
virtue  of  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  (liffercnccs ;  but  each, 


ri0V9nUc»laiNi,  liAi  Itf  &wn  ftiaodmtkini*  State  ronventioits. 
hihI  UMitumI  inlMnloimiy  ami  other  ar^jaititatiuim,  { 

I  hi       ttinii  o(  nlnvcry  \v;i^       cniisc  of  the  scpamtion 
Ui1\vvi^h  Mu'  |M|iu:^i{i  i4  the  NiHthvni  and  the  Haptists  uLj 

lltilllh^ni  i^l^tak   H  1S44  t)>e  coBtnM*t»^%  which 
(WWl  |^^*^       ^  tiiw,  rntcnxl  upon  the  decisive 

IV   VW^3fc*i*3i  SlJitif  «%.m«tk^  repfcscfitinif  the  , 
K^^M^      v>M  «^^*fc«%l  li  ilM  jpear  a  scries  of 

f^mimm^  ^mm)m^^'»^      F»Vc*  amharities  in  atl 
>i-WH^  •  ^  aitilribi!l«l  .  ,  . 

*K  ,*^M*vH  ^x^*  ^v^^         !4a\  chol(lcr>i  arc  digible 
.^?;!V*  ii^^i^ix-hddefs  to  nil  the  iifh-. 

^^^v  ^  ^llMlHr'^  '^^  ^  several  lutitins.  t-j^v-. 
X  .   .sv  vv  >f*^  >>^v^y  i><r  mission  or  other  ap]x>intfm:nt 
.  ^   sx     ....  •s  v-^      ?4>»|>c  of  their  operations  or  duties." 
,     .  ,  »    X  ^^*v'<:<^^  Missions,  whicli  had  its  headcjnarters 
V  »ov    Axx^xctl  contributions  from  the  \\h(»le 

 .v\v>!c  anMverto  the  demand  of  the  Alabama 

,  ,  v\\  »»Vi; :     If  should  olTer  himself  .ls  a 

 V   Nwini;  >la\  es  and  insisiin.^:  on  retainin;^'  them 

».  .   .v^s^tv.  we  could  not  appoint  him.    One  thin«,r  is 
,  o.  ,  N\x  van  never  he  a  i)arty  lo  any  arran^^ement  which 
XV     M  n>\|>ly  approbation  of  .slavery."    The  board  of  the 
!  ;  .  >u  Xb^^ion  Society  made  a  similar  declaration  of  i>oIiey, 
M\y\  xinision  toi»k  place  in  1845. 

I  he  KcK"^**''  1^'tptists  accept  the  l^ible  as  the  only  ride 
t  ilth  and  practice.    To  its  authority  all  appeals  are 
inade      TheTe  arc,  however,  two  ^^eneral  confessions  of 
I, nth.  which  have  weij^Hit  anvm^^  them  as  expressions  of 
thru  belief.    The  older  one.  known  as  the  l*hiIa<lelohia 
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church  relation  and  to  the  Lord's  Supper*  in  which  the 
mcnil)cni  of  the  church,  by  the  sacred  use  of  bread  and 
wine,  arc  to  commemorate  together  the  dying  love  of 
Christ,  preceded  always  by  solenm  self-examination." 

The  Southern  associations  generally  set  forth  l)rief  arti- 
cles  of  faith,  varying  somewhat  in  phraseology,  but  declar- 
ing the  same  doctrines.  One  of  these  compcndiums  con- 
sists of  twelve  articles.  It  appears  more  often  than  any 
otiier  form  in  the  minutes  of  the  various  associations,  some- 
times with  two  or  more  articles  omitted,  sometimes  with  a 
distinct  one  added.  Articles  i  and  2  state  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  accept  the  Scriptures  of  the  Oltl  and  New 
Testament  21s  the  word  of  God  and  only  "  rule  of  faith  and 
pnictice  " ;  Article  3  declares  that  "  God  chose  his  people 
in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  and 
"  predestinated  them  unto  the  adoption  of  children  "  ;  Arti- 
cle 4,  that  man  is  a  sinner  and  conse(|uently  in  a  lost  con- 
dition;  Article  5,  that  he  has  no  power  «»f  his  own  free  will 
and  ability  to  recover  himself  from  his  fallen  .state;  Article 
6,  that  sinners  are  "  justified  in  the  si^ht  of  God  only  by 
the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  "  ;  Article  7.  that  the  elect 
are  •*  called,  regenerated,  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  Gospel  "  ;  Article  8.  that  nothing  can  se])arate 
true  believers  from  the  love  (»f  Gixl,  "and  that  they  shall 
be  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion'* ;  Article  9,  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are 
ordinances  of  Christ,  and  that  believers  arc  the  only  sub- 
jects of  them,  and  immersion  is  the  only  baptism ;  Article 
10.  that  the  dead  shall  rise,  and  there  sfhall  be  a  final  judg- 
ment; Article  1 1,  that  the  •'punishment  of  the  wicked  will 
be  everlasting  and  the  joys  of  the  righteous  eternal  "  ;  Arti- 
cle 12,  that  no  minister  has  the  right  to  administer  the 


linances  unless  he  is  called  of  God,  has  "  come  under  iL^ 
imposition  of  hand%  by  a  presbytery/'  and  ist  "  in  fellowship 
yith  the  church  uf  which  he  iai  ft  member/*  Thb  summary 
nffira^iiii  i\m  vorhms  fumm  uC  cotifettitkiit  Iti  itm 
Some  of  the  colored  oKsociatiftiis  insert  m  an  addition^it 
^^^^le  the  ductrine  tlmt  "  pedobajitii^ili  by  iitiinentiun  is  ihiI 
HHpi  even  when  the  admintstrntor  hhuKelf  ha*i  been  iiu- 
vnenimL'*  One  culored  asitnctatkm  in  LuuiHimia  hun  an 
f  ikstract  f>f  fnith  which  declares  that  the  bletisinKH  uf  sal- 
^atinn  are  free  in  all";  iluit  election  by  Gtnl  in  conHiMeiit 
^Ith  mm*^  fa"u  agency ;  anil  that  mly  mch  m  ntu  real 
Bielk%'Gr»  iicr^evere  to  the  end*  These  are  m^HUrietl  Htale- 
vncnts  uf  the  doctrint-s  of  electum,  free  agency p  an(t  finat 
gierseverance  as  usually  held  by  Baptist  a^siiociaLutns  in  the 
SSiiittliw   A  fi^w  asitiiidatifrtis  etijoin  the  wsi^litiig  uf  the 
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f. — Tin;  HKCl^r.AH  UAniSTS  (NnUTU). 

The  naptist  churclics  in  the  Northern  States,  after  the 
<livision  of  1845.  continued  to  snp{>ort,  on  .m  antislavery 
basis,  the  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  K«iptist  Union, 
the  latter  takin^^  the  pKicc  of  the  Hoard  of  ]*\)rei^n  Mis- 
sions. In  1879  the  question  of  the  orj^anic  union  of  North- 
ern and  Southern  l^Aists  came  up,  but  nothing  was 
accomplished.  The  Southern  Haptist  convention  of  that 
ye*ir,  in  .appointing  five  delegates  to  the  ainu'versaries  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  societies,  expressed  its  fraternal  re- 
j(ard ;  but  insisted  on  "  the  wisdom  antl  policy  of  pre- 
scrx'inj;  our  separate  organizations/'  On  the  part  of  the 
Northern  Baptists  a  leading  denominational  journal  said 
they  were  generally  agreni  that  it  woiihl  he  **  wh<>lly  tnwid- 
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visable  to  try  to  bring  about  orgaiu^^K  betwc 
liiiptisti  of  the  North  and  Suulh." 

The  Northern  llAptl^tts  have  churches  in  all  the 
north  of  ihc  Virginia?*,  Kcnni€k>%  MtHHotiri,  niul  Texas,  itii 
chiiling  the  DiMrict  oi  Cahmbia,    Suine  churcheii  un  tlt| 
iMirtlcr  ilivttle  their  contr&atjtiiiAi  for  the  gtw^ritl  bewK^ 
Icnccs  tietween  the  Nurthem  anil  Santhent  llslpikt  1 
ami  t>ne  ti!niMti<iniil  stuMcly  rcjireseiUs  btitJi. 

Therv;irc4i4  jivM*ciatM»o« i>f  Ncirthcm  Itajilmls,  whuar^ 
stHMiKeit  in  Ihn  HimeN  tif  Haw  Yutk  U2ihfu%  II 
(tj5.2.n).mitl  l^amHylv.iMut  (H.^jii).    tii  tlinc  niliLr  St;it€^ 
they  lm^Mn-i*f  $0^000  ainimunicaitl^  eacli:  Massachusctt 

all  8iX44SO  c^mimuiibiMts  Ju  loiiKini^  tn  7907  urjiamjsa- 
thms  with  yoja  ctltftces.  vahie*!  at  $4a51o,c;o4.  The 
avvnt^'r  Inline  iif  ihe  etiirtc^H  k  !f7oo6,  mul  thi*  average 
M.tilnK'^  cttjiadty  JoB  j  tifij  kitK  mc,  with  a  neaiirijH 

Ihciv  I*  *4  ttin^iukTalile  nuiiihcr  <*f  German  ])a{jLt*4|| 
i  luMvhcs  niH4  iif  whkh  itre  in  the  Nnnliern  antl  VVeJtif  J 
States     11^^^  t  arlicst  nf  tlicm  were  organized  in  ^HMliH 
\  ania  in  1H40  and  1841.    These  German  Raptists  are  not 
to  lio  confiMMHled  with  ihe  Dnnkartls.  who  are  often  called 
(iiinuin  HaptislH.    Their  churclies  are  rc]>c>rted  in  am- 
WiCiiow  with  the  varioiis  associations  within  whose  bounds 
[\\cy  are  nltnated,  lint  they,  also  have  conf'jrences  of  their 
own.    1'*^*''^        ^^^'^      ^^^^^^  conferences,  the  Kastern, 
Central,  Southwestern.  Northwestern,   and   Texas,  and 
0\oy  tt^^'^^  annually.     There  is  also  a  [general  conference 
\^\x^hk\\  I'^^T  '^'*^*       rejirescnted.    This  conference  meets 
10  three  years.     There  are  in  all  upward  of  200 
churiheH  with  about  i7,(x>o  nmnhers.  There 
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sut  also  some  200  Swedish  churches  with  more  than 
i2»ooo  members,  a  few  Danish  churches,  and  a  number 
of  Welsh  churches. 


t.'TIIS  HECULAB  UAmSTS  (SOUTJl), 

This  it  the  more  numerous  branch  of  white  Baptists. 
Ah«r  the  clivlHioii  tif  1845  the  Scnithent  church^  orgaftised^ 
the  Southern  Baptist  convention,  which  meets  annually., 
ct^hMldcr,  promotCi  and  direct  the  general  interests  of 
denominntion,  such  us  home  and  foreign  missions  ai 
Sunday-schools.  It  is  composed  of  delegates  from  asso- 
ciations and  other  ortfaniiations,  and  from  churches.  It 
has  no  ecclesiastical  authority  whatever.  It  rcprcscnts_ 
churches  in  sixteen  States,  indiidhig  Rimsa^  which 
a  few  churches  belonging  to  an  asHOCiation  in  Missouri, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Indian  Tenitoryt  and  Okl^ 
homa. 

The  oldest  Baptist  churches  md  nssodattons  ^re  in 
North.  Of  the  seventy-sevxn  churches  n^i>orti!d  for  1770 
only  seven  were  in  the  South;  these  were  in  Dclawuro,  the 
Carulinas,  and  Virifinifi,  In  the  next  dec 
in  Geor^jia,  Tennessee,  niid  Kentucky, 
however,  in  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  until  after 
the  present  century  opened,  and  none  in  Arkansas  until  a 
consiilcrably  later  dale.  The  first  .issocialion  in  the  South 
was  that  of  South  Carolina,  organized  in  1751  ;  those  of 
Sandy  Creek  and  Kehukee,  in  North  Carolina,  were  organ- 
izeil  in  1758  and  1765  respectively;  the  Ketocton,  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  1766;  and  the  Holston.  in  Tennessee,  in  1786. 
Virginia  was  in  1784  the  Baptist  stronghold,  having  more 
than  forty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  members.  It  maintained 
the  lead  for  nearly  half  a  century,  then  lost  it,  and  regained 
it  from  New  York  in  1850,  and  held  it  until  Georgia  took 
it  some  fifteen  (^r  twenty  years  later. 

Kentucky,  Norlh  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  Missouri,  and 


;re  in  Dclawuro,  the  j 
uc^ctejdusrcheii  nm^M 


I  TttiMiscc  are  the  great  Baptist  States  of  the  South.  Thcr^ 

I  omtain  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  total  of  members.  Kcrt* 
^larfcy  has  155,668;  North  Carolina,  155,648 ;  Guorgia|J5;,- 
WKbi  TexaMi  1191734;  Mtaaiciuri,  ia],c|ll$j  ami  Tenn^iscc^ 
■p^6j2 — makini;  a  total  of  &)3,527  in  thesie  six  States* 
Alabama  reports  9^,185;  Vinrinin^  92^693;  Mksissippi, 
^^•3>5  ;  and  South  Cardinaf  76,216.    In  all,  the  Southern 
ila|itMil«  nyflihcr  i,28ao6a.   llicse  fncmbeis  w  dividckl 
-»niony  16,238  ort^rmizalions,  uliich  rcjKjrt  13,502  cflifices, 
with  a  sc^itiiii;  capacity  of  4,349,407,  and  an  aggregate 
Value  <if  $|&«I96,657.    lk$i[de»  the  eitifiecs,  2641  tmlK 
vtc;«  with  a  ^tiAjf  capacity  1^  |d6|000^  are  tiied  as  p|iiee» 
won^hip. 

Scnitlieni  liaptists  seem  to  be  very  thoroughly  ilistrib- 
tittiil  m*er  the  States  tliey  ocnipy.  They  lia%'e  organic 
X«itinns  in  all  the  counties  in  tlie  State  *>f  Alabama  (66), 
In  I  he  State  of  Arkans;Ls  they  have  orgunizutiouH  in  74 
t^iunticH  imt  of  75  ;  in  hi  34  luit  of  35; 

fiti  ]*lorifIa,  in  44  out  tiltllaHlMfirgia.  in  135  out  i4\ 
I  37;  in  Kentucky,  in  ill  out  of  119;  in  Louisiana,  in  38 
^ut  of  59;  in  Mississippi,  in  74  out  of  75  ;  in  Missouri,  in 
I  14  out  of  115;  in  North  Carolina,  in  95  out  of  96;  in 
"Tennessee,  in  92  out  of  96 ;  in  Tcx.is,  in  1 85  out  of  244 ; 
tn  Virginia,  in  96  out  of  100. 

There  are  658  associations,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Dover,  of  Virginia,  h.iving  1 1,71 1  members.  The  associ- 
ations are  given  alphabetically  untler  each  State,  but  are 
not  footed  by  States,  because  many  of  them  cross  State 
lines. 

The  average  seating  capacity  of  edifices  is  322,  and  the 
average  value  $1348. 


Alabama   tp49f  >»373  W>ii9  $i  1170,219  98,185 

Arkatimi  1,107  73^  220,390  4oa,i!i8s  sa*3^ 

|)Ut.<ifCoiiiail>la  16  1 6  6,000  466,000  5,621 

Florlik   40J  3J4  73-435  208,935  i8j747 

(iiMUKii    It<M7  >/*oa  519,050  i,84X,675  137,^*60 

huliim  IVrrilary  iSi  no  1^485  3S*7^^^5  9»»47 

Kaiw.*i   6  4  700  2,ioo  :73 

Kcntiuky   t,44i  ^^11  42'J»7-o  2,3^4-3^"^  IS3.^^>^ 

LouUiAna    4**-  438  JoSjjo  333*«i77  ^1,11^ 

Marylami   47  48  3i*4^o  651,050  8,017 

MUM^-^Hn^i  ■ "  '  ^*'S  <'<37>  319*370  6S9»45<  *i»3»5 

MiH^nuii   1,636  1,265  3yOt77S  2,386,898  12^985 

Noitli  Urolina .  \^  i«472  603,93$  1*^2,40$  if  jiM 

Oklahonu  , i    2l6 

South  Carolina  .  7f9  748  a34»o8(i  894i724  76.2*6 

IVnneiiiHS   fiSK?  1,159  l^tl^l  1,803^015  lo£^a 

Ti  x;H    s,}lll  1,0^1  mS4»  it>^4,o35  llliii 

Vir^ii^ia   Jly  761  i66,tj83  1,159.392  flM 

Wi'sil  Vir^finb . ,  I3  10  3>"So  27,975  lido^ 

T«»l4  IlilP^  4i349>407  $it»t96,637  l,2&P,ai||| 

Tl^e  Ccih>rcd  Baptists  of  the  S^uth  constitute  the  mo! 
niinu  rous  body  of  Regular  Haptists.  Not  all  Colored  Raj: 
lists  are  embraccil  in  this  division ;  only  those  who  hav 
sc|w\ratc  churches,  associations,  and  Stale  convention: 
There  are  many  Colored  Haptists  in  Northern  States,  \vh 
are  mostly  counted  as  members  of  churches  beloni^ing  t 
white  associations.  None  of  them  are  included  in  the  fol 
lowing  tables. 

The  first  State  convention  of  Colored  Haptists  was  orgai: 
izcd  in  North  Carolina  in  1866;  the  second  in  Alabani 
and  the  third  in  Virginia  in  1867;  the  fiuirth  in  Arkans; 


in  iS68;  and  the  fifth  in  Kentudey  in  {$69.   Tlim  mt 

colored  cott\'entsons  in  fifteen  States. 

In  addition  to  these  organizations  the  Colored  llaptistB 
fif  tlie  United  Steles  have  othen  more  geneml  in  charaetiiri 
the  American  National  Convention^  the  purpose  of  which 
is  "  to  consider  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  growth 
d  the  denominatton,"  to  deliberate  upon  questions  of  gen* 
era!  concern,  md  to  dei4se  m^hud^  to  bring  the  chnrdus 
and  members  of  the  race  doscr  t^v^'cthcr ;  the  Consnluhlcd 
American  Mi^ionary'  Convention ;  tiic  General  A^isociation 
€if  file  Western  States  and  Territories;  the  Foreign  Mission 
Convention  of  the  United  States,  and  the  New  England 
Mbsionary  Convention.  All  except  the  first  are  mtssionajy 
in  their  purpose. 

The  American  National  Convention,  in  its  annual  scs^oii 
in  1890,  adopted  a  resolution  reconiTnciniing  that  the  prac- 
tice of  receiving  into  membership  persons  immersed  in 
l^sdoba^^  churches  be  discontinued,  on  the  grourfd  that 
Pedob||[H^rganizations  arc  not  churches,  and  tlitTcforc 
have  no  power  to  administer  baptism.  The  exchange  of 
pulpits  with  Pedobaptists  was  also  condemned  as  "  incon- 
sistent and  erroneous." 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  returns  of  a  third  or 
more  of  the  Colored  Haptist  associations  in  the  South.  No 
response  was  made,  in  many  instances,  to  repeated  requests 
to  clerks  or  moderators  for  statistics.  Some  of  their  Slate 
missionaries,  professors,  and  others  were  induced  to  under- 
take the  work  of  gathering  the  returns  of  such  associations 
for  the  eleventh  census,  and  after  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  of  earnest  endeavor,  all  possible  resources  being  ex- 
hausted in  the  cfTort,  full  reports  were  secured  from  all. 
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Several  correspondents  reported  to  tlie  Census  Office  that 
radical  changes  in  colored  associations  are  frequent  A 
few  discontented  churches  often  withdraw  and  form  a  new 
association,  which  continues  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  is 
absorbed  by  another  association.  The  boundaries  of  these 
bodies  change  frequently,  and  sometimes  they  are  also 
quite  irregular,  embracing  not  contiguous  territory,  but 
counties  or  portions  of  counties  widely  separated. 

The  Colored  Haptists  are  represented  in  fifteen  States, 
all  in  the  South,  or  on  the  border,  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  Virginia  and  Georgia  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, having  in  the  latter  200,516,  and  in  the  fonner 
199,871  communicants.  In  Alabama  they  have  142,437; 
in  North  Carolina,  134,445  ;  in  Mississippi,  136,647;  in 
South  Carolina,  125,572  ;  and  in  Texas,  1 1 1,138  members. 
The  aggregate  is  1,348,989  members,  who  arc  embraced  in 
12,533  organizations,  with  1 1,987  church  edifices,  valued  at 
$9,038,549.  There  are  416  associations,  of  which  66  are 
in  Alabama,  63  in  Georgia,  49  in  Mississippi,  40  in  North 
Carolina,  and  23  in  Virginia.  As  associations  generally 
conform  to  county  lines,  the  excess  of  associations  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama  over  Virginia  is  probably  chiefly  due 
to  the  greater  number  of  counties. 

The  average  seating  capacity  of  the  church  edifices  is 
287,  and  their  average  value  $754.  There  are  663  halls, 
etc.,  with  a  seating  ca|)acity  of  45,520. 

While  some  of  the  Colored  Kaptist  churches  are  very 
large,  particularly  in  the  cities,  there  are  many  weak  con- 
gregations in  the  rural  districts  which,  as  is  the  case  among 
the  .«;maller  white  churches,  do  not  have  regular  Sunday 
services  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  month. 


JO     kEUCiOUS  FOkCBS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Summary  bv  States. 


•wwiM.  rniii™  padly.  Pmpatjr.  cmMs. 

AtolMiiui   1.374  1,341  376,839  $79$.3«4  4M37 

r.-  585.947  63.786 

Disl.  of  Columbia  43  33  18,000  383,150  13,717 

Florida   129  395  61,588  137.578  30,838 

Georgia   1,818  1,800  544.546  1,045,310  300,516 

Kentucky   178  359  109,030  406,949  50^345 

Louisiana   86c  861  1911041  609,890  68,008 

Maryland   38  34  12,389  150,475  7,750 

Mis!>issip|>i   1,385  1,333  371,115  682,541  136.647 

Missouri   334  312  60,015  400,518  18,613 

North  Camlina .  1,173  1,164  362,946  705,512  I34»445 

Siiuth  Carolina .  860  836  275,529  699,961  125,572 

Tennessee   569  534  159,140  5>9.933  52,183 

Texas   1,464  1,288  382,590  664,286  111,138 

Virginia   1,001  977  35^.033  1,193,035  199,871 

West  Virginia..  79  50  14,175  59.oqo  4,233 

Total   13,533  11,987  3.440,970  $9,o3«.549  i.34«.y89 


4.— GKNKKAh  SlX-rKINt  iri.K  IIAI'TISTS. 

This  small  body  of  less  than  1000  incinbcrs  is  rcpre- 
scnttHl  only  in  three  States.  Its  first  church  was  or};anizecl 
ill  1670  in  Rhode  Island.  The  creed  is  formed  from  the 
first  and  second  verses  of  Chapter  VI.  of  the  ICpistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  consists  of  si.\  principles:  i.  Keiientance 
from  dead  works ;  2.  Faith  toward  Gcxl ;  3.  The  tloctrine 
of  iKiptism ;  4.  The  laying  on  of  hands ;  5.  Resurrection 
of  the  dead;  6.  Ktcmal  judgment.  Hence  they  derive 
their  name. 

They  have  two  yearly  meetings :  one  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  in  Rhcnle  Island  and  Massachusetts.  There  are 
18  organisations,  13  of  which  are  in  Rhode  Island.  They 
<H:cupy  4  halls,  with  a  seating  ca|Kicity  of  400, 
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Summary  by  States. 


Onaai. 

will  mil 

Editeft. 

8^. 

ValMor 

anHch 
IVoiicfty. 

Cm». 

4 

3 
II 

I»3<» 
^•3a> 

$3,800 
15,700 

ai8 
715 

18 

14 

3t6oo 

$19»SOO 

937 

5.— THE  SEVKNTII-UAV  IIAITISTS. 

lliiptists  who  obscn'cd  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as 
the  Sabb;ith  appeared  in  England  as  early  as  the  latter  {Kirt 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  «ind  were  known  «is  S«ibbatarian 
Ikiptists,  until  the  genenil  conference  of  the  body  in  the 
United  Slates  changed  the  name  in  1818.  The  first  Sev- 
enth-Day  Haptist  church  in  this  country  was  organixcd  in 
Newport,  K.  I.,  in  1671,  hy  Stephen  Muniford,  an  ICnglish 
Sabbatarian  Kaptist.  I*>om  this  Rhode  Island  church  the 
denomination  has  gradually  developed  in  the  United  States. 
As  early  as  1 700  lMiiladelphiabec«ime  a  second  center  of  Sev- 
enth-Day Baptists,  and  s<H>n  after  Piscataway,  \.  J.,  a  third. 

In  d«H:trine  the  Seventh-Day  Haptists  <lifTer  from  other 
H.'iptist  bodies  only  concerning  the  observance  <»f  the  sev- 
enth day.  They  believe  that  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord,  that  it  was  instituted  in  lulen.  jironud- 
gated  at  Sinai,  made  binding  upon  all  men  at  all  times,  and 
is  in  the  nature  of  its  relation  to  Got!  and  to  man  irrepeal- 
able.  They  hold  that  any  attempt  to  cf»nncct  the  Sabbath 
law  and  obligation  with  any  other  day  of  the  week  is  illog- 
ical anil  tends  to  destroy  the  institution. 

The  Seventh-Day  Baptists  have  two  collegiate  institu- 


Mxjueiofs  /mess  »  nu  tmitm  xtatha. 


Wfm^mmA  Miltoiv  Wkp  the  other  u  Albcfl  Cimtiff,  H,  Y. 

^Itoth  icxen  ia:  admittccl  on  ctjiial  Icrtn^  to  Xht-^  Cifllc)^ 
JVIbcrt  Colter  is  abo  the  hai4lt|^aitt;n»  %A  iii  jjabliiiUiag 

The  denomination  ts  represented  in  twenty -four  Stltlti% 
F" having  Eo6  organizations,  ^8  church  cdiftces,  valued  lit 
$265,260^  and  9143  comtnunicaiitis.    The  average  seating 
ca{Kicjt)r  of  this  effififaot  p  aS|;  avcmi^r  Vidue,  $1401 » 
Eighteen  liaHn^  ete^i  whil  A  ^ting  copiidly  of  llf|t  iin» 


also  yccu|iied« 


Onam-     Oiiifth  ^™ 
ptdiy. 


AfaitiAnta.,, 

Arkansas. . , 
Connecticut 
Flmida  , . . ,  < 


Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina  . . 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

Rhode  Island  

South  DakoU  . . . 

Texas  

West  Virginia  . . . 
\Vi 


I 

a 
a 
I 
I 

9 
3 
3 
I 
I 

S 
I 
I 
4 
4 
38 
I 
I 
S 
7 
2 

4 

9 
10 


I 

a 
I 
I 

6 
3 
I 


2 
5 

24 

I 

4 

7 
I 

8 
9 


I|0 

600 
200 
100 

Soo 

300 


I. $00 
400 

8,BJS, 
3.500 


$00  3,500 


200 
400 
1,400 
7.015 


3SO 
1,300 
2,162 

225 


1,800 
3,425 


.  500 
3.900 
SS.285 
71,025 

3,000 
5,800 
5S.700 
1,000 

15,900 
26  725 


M 
60 

to3 

'A 

239 

6 

346 
33 

•3 

367 

745 
3.274 
10 

«3< 
324 

1,271 

28 
SO 
767 
1,078 


6.— 8TII1  t^KEKWILt  UAITISTS* 


The  fin»t  clnircli  of  this  dcnnmlnntlon  wriM  t^r^nniKcd  by 
3)cnjain!ii  Uamlull  in  New  Durlmini  N.  IL^  in  t^Ha  llu 
was  at  (1m  a  Ccnigfegatititiiilist.  Cliant(iiig  liut  views  mi 
the  subject  of  ba|jtiHin,  he  became  a  Ikiptiiit;  but  ho  tlid 
not  adhere  tu  the  Calvinistic  iktctriitcs  of  preclestiiiatju&y 
election,  limited  atoiicnienti  anit  final  {teoieveniiicc  omR|| 
splints,  as  ^(enerally  tide)  at  tliat  time  in  that  tlenominatioi^ 
lie  was  theaftire  adjudged  unsotnul,  and  fellowship  Wiw 
withdrawn  from  him  by  the  Bapikts.  Thi^  was  in  1779^ 
In  1780  hii  vcm  tmktftcd  by  two  1kt|itiot  ifiinktew  wliil 
sympathized  v\itli  his  doctrinal  views,  and  in  tlie  same  yeat^ 
the  first  l*>eLwill  Baptist  cliurch  \vas  orgaiiixedp  as  already 
stated.  Tliis  cluifyji^jmij pj^sSudJ^^  f''iilh  which  spruni^ 
up  in  New  llllf|HHI^^  Ha[)tist  churclu-s. 

At  the  close  of  ihe  century  the  distinctive  word  "  I'Veewill  " 
was  adopted,  members  havinj^  been  p(»pularly  desij^naled 

I'reewillers/*  in  alhi.sif»n  to  the  doctrine  held  concerning 
the  freedom  f»f  the  will.  The  churches  mulliplieil.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  there  were  5,  at  the  close  (»f  the 
first  decade  18,  and  al  the  close  of  the  first  half-century 
450,  with  21.000  members.  The  denomination  was  grad- 
ually extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  ICngland  into 
the  West.  Its  strong  antislavery  sentiment  prevented  its 
advance  into  the  South.  In  1835  the  general  conference, 
speaking  for  the  whole  body,  took  a  pronounced  position 
against  slavery.  In  1841  the  I'Vee-Connnunion  Hajitists 
o{  New  York  united  with  the  Freewill  baptists,  adding  55 
churches  an<l  2500  nicmbers.  The  body  lost  several  thou- 
sand members,  however,  by  the  Adventist  movement  and 
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state  of  man^  but  i 

beginning  to  save  All  who  i&ould  eini}^^ 
tions  of  lialratioiii*^ 

The  Freewill  Baptbts  have  qimrterty  and  yearly  confd 
enccs,  ami  a  gcneml  cottfefiiti^  mevtlng  once  itt  two  yc 
The  quarterly  conference  consisls  of  dclcL^atcs  represent 
a  number  of  churclies.  U  inquires  into  the  condi^ 
tlie  churches,  and  k  cinpowered  to  advise^  adn 
withdraw  fellowship  from  them.  It  may  not, 
"  deprive  a  church  uf  its  ipipcj>eruleiit  fcjrm  of  ^nvemmcn 
nor  its  rj|fht  to  di2;cipHnc  its  members,  nor  labor  with  in 
dividual  ntcmbens  of  churches  as  sitch !t  may  ord|Pi0 
with  the  clutrches  as  churches.  The  yearly  meeting  i 
composed  of  delegates  elected  b\'  ([uarlerly  mcelintjs.  I 
occupies  (he  same  relation  to  (piurterly  meetings  as  qu^ 
terly  mcetini^s  do  to  ihc  cluirchcs.  The  general  confi^ 
ence,  which  is  charged  with  the  care  of  the  general  inter 
ests  of  the  denomuuition,  is  composed  of  delegates  fror 
the  yearly  meetings.  It  may  discipline  yearly  meeting; 
but  not  quaitcrly  meetings  or  churches.  It  is  exprcssl; 
forbidden  to  reverse  or  change  the  decisions  of  any  of  th 
subordinate  bodies.  Those  desiring  to  become  minister 
are  licensed  for  a  year  by  the  ijuartcrly  meeting  and  or 
dained  by  a  council  of  the  meeting.  ICach  church,  beside 
its  pastor,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  has  a  board  of  deacons,  wh 
assist  at  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  observe 
monthly,  have  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  conduct  religion 
meetings  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor. 

The  denomination  has  51  yearly  meetings  (some  ar 
called  associations),  with  1586  organizations,  1225  edifice* 
valued  at  $3,115,642,  and  87,898  communicants.  It  als 
occupies  349  halls,  etc.,  having  a  sealing  capacity  of  37,26c 


|6     ilEiJGiOVS  FWCES  Of  THE  UNiTBD  STATES, 

It  is  re|mietiled  in  thirty-fchiice  States,  chiefly  Northern 
mid  W»tim  It  19  strongest  in  New  England,  wlicre  it 
«f^ilit«L   In  Maine  them  oi^  i6»394  fflembeiB.   TUs  fa 

ttic  banner  Slate  of  the  dcnoniination* 

The  average  seating  capacity  uf  the  churches  is  2851  and 
itumm^e  value  $3543« 


SuuMARv  UY  States^ 


■TATn. 

Chufith 

Value  rif 
Chun.h 

Co  A' 

IS 

■J 

3»ioo 

$ii24S 

847 

1 

1 

Soo 

250 

40 

% 

2 

900 

19,500 

179 

Connecliciit . . « . 

1 

3 

400 

12s 

I 

33 

IIS 

19,320 

6,096 

28 

M7S 

1,926 

36 

9r740 

65,800 

2»o29 

% 

II 

12.4^5 

1.361 

at 

4t45*i 

7,980 

1,641 

n 

4,K30 

24^245 

1,000 

alb 

67*930 

S«4>75o 

>6,3t>4 

3 

5=S 

l»8do 

98 

6,265 

188.200 

3»I2» 

««3 

29.»45 

277.27s 

543S 

30 

24 

94,550 

1.497 

25 

20 

7,880 

7,540^ 

1.339 

108 

15.720 

59,825* 

4.752 

Ncbrnska  ..... 

43 

4,990 

29,600 

1.185 

New  Hampshire. 

94 

89 

33025 

379,000 

8,004 

t34 

128 

36.727 

529,050 

8,636 

North  Carolina  . 

I 

200 

100 

11 

138 

103 

30,645 

149,350 

6,982 

Oklahoma  

1 

100 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

40 

9»^5 

76,300 

2,478 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

26 

26 

7,84s 

226,757 

3.252 

South  DakpU. .. 

5 

4 

700 

11,500 

168 

Tennessee.*. .  k . . 

3S 

10,895 

22,825 

2,864 

Texas  

'\ 

6 

887 

3'3oo 

261 

43 

34 

9,110 

94075 

2,325 

9 

6 

1.725 

7,000 

478 

West  Vir{;inia  . . 

10 

3.350 

34,000 

1,668 

Wisconsin  

48 

43 

10,150 

94,400 

1,683 

l,$86  1 

»22S 

34^/3^; 

$3»«»5/'42 

87.898 

■THE  ORIGINAL  I-KEEWILL  BAPTISTS, 
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7.— THE  ORIGINAL  FREEWILL  BAPTISTS. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  number  of 
General  Baptist  churches  were  organized  in  North  Carolina. 
These,  with  some  which  had  been  formed  in  Virginia  a 
little  earlier,  constituted  an  association  in  1729.  Thirty 
years  later  many  of  these  General  had  become  Calvinistic 
or  Regular  Baptist  churches.  Those  who  did  not  unite 
with  the  Calvinistic  associations  were  ]X3pularly  called 
"  Freewillers/'  because  they  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  Accepting  that  term,  they  became 
known  eventually  as  Original  Freewill  Baptists,  the  word 
original "  probably  referring  to  their  early  history. 

Their  doctrines  are  set  forth  in  a  confession  of  faith  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  articles.  It  declares  that  Christ  "  freely 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  t.nsting  death  for  every 
man";  that  God  wants  all  to  come  to  repentance;  that 
"all  men,  at  one  time  or  another,  are  found  in  such  capac- 
ity as  that  thriHigh  the  grace  of  God  they  may  be  eternally 
saved*';  that  those  "  ordained  to  condemnation '*  are  the 
ungodly  who  refuse  to  repent  and  believe  the  gosjx;! ; 
that  children  dying  in  infancy  are  not  subject  to  the 
second  death;  that  God  has  not  **  decreed  any  person 
to  everiasting  death  or  evcriasting  life  out  of  respect  or 
mere  choice,"  except  in  appointing  the  **  godly  unto  life 
and  the  ungodly  who  die  in  sin  unto  death  " ;  that  only 
believers  should  be  baptized,  and  the  only  baptism  is  im- 
mersion. They  believe  in  washing  the  saints'  feet  and  in 
anointing  the  sick  with  oil. 

The  churches  hold  for  business  purposes  quartcriy  con- 
ferences, in  which  all  members  may  participate ;  they  have 
a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  de.icons  who  j)rej)are  for  the  commun- 
ion  service  and  care  for  the  poor,  and  ruling  elders  to  .settle 
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rontroversies  between  brethren.    Cominutitoii  and  feet* 

washing  are  as  a  rule  held  quarterly.    Memben  id  churches 

dte  forbidden  to  fftsquent  U*t   me^tm^t  the  card«tftble^ 

shooting* matches,  or  any  other  place  of  disonler."  In 

ehurch  inah  tt  h  provided  that  "  no  i^rson  of  color  within 

the  pale  of  the  church  sh^ll  give  testimony  agahist  any 

pefson   except  one  of  color/'   Only  male  mmthen  riiall 

occupy  the  offices  of  the  church.    Annuat  conferences^ 

composed  of  all  the  elders  (pa^tan)},  ministers  (ordained), 

Utid  preachers  (licentiates)  in  good  standings  and  of  dele*- 

gates  from  the  churches;,  hare  power  to    silence  "  preach* 

era,  try  tind  disown  or  discontinue  elders,  reeeive  lieW 

jdwidi^  and  s<^ttle  diffi^iUti^  iti  clmrylie^  ^  ^ 
■■■■BMMlMHilllllflH 

CaroKnas.  The  number  of  organizations  is  167,  with  125 
church  edifices,  valued  nt  $57,005,  and  11,864  communi- 
cants. The  average  seating  capacity  of  the  edifices  is  331, 
and  their  average  value  $455.  Forty-three  halls,  etc.,  af- 
ford seating  capacity  for  4650  persons. 


Summary  nv  States. 


North  Carolina  . . 
South  Carolina  . . 

Total  


Organi* 
xations. 

«33 
34 


Church 
VAlfkct. 

26 


Seating 

Ca- 
pacity. 

3S.7SO 
S.C50 


Value  of 
Church 
Pro|R-rty. 

$S2.3S5 
4,650 


Com- 
inuni> 
conlt. 

10,234 
1,640 


167      125     41,400    $57»oo5  11,864 


8. — ^TIIE  GENERAL  BAPTISTS. 


The  General  Baptists  are  thus  distinguished  because 
orijjinally  they  differed  from  the  I*arlicular  or  Regular 
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simply  for  those  eflfectually  called  There  were  General 
Baptists  in  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Indeed,  some  of  their  historians  claim  that  they  appeared 
both  in  England  and  America  before  the  Particular  or 
Regular  Baptists. 

General  Baptists  in  New  England  associated  themselves 
in  a  yearly  meeting  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Churches  of  the  same  faith  and  order  were  also 
organized  in  the  first  half  of  that  century  in  Marjiand, 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  Most  of  these  early  churches, 
it  appears,  subsequently  became  Regular  or  Calvinistic 
churches. 

The  first  association  of  Gcncnil  Baptists  in  the  West, 
where  the  denomination  how  has  its  entire  strength,  was 
the  Liberty,  of  Kentucky,  organized  in  1824.  In  1830  it 
adopted  the  practice  of  open  communion,  and  about  1845 
changed  one  of  its  articles  of  belief,  whicli  had  been  fonn- 
ulatcd  at  its  organization,  so  as  to  embrace  '*  infants  and 
idiots*'  in  the  covenants  of  God's  grace,  and  another  so 
as  to  say  that  "  he  that  shall  endure  to  the  end,  the  same 
shall  be  saved,"  instead  of  declaring  that  "  the  saints  will 
finally  persevere  through  grace  to  glory."  These  changes 
indicated  the  desire  to  eliminate  such  elements  of  Calvin- 
ism as  had  been  introduced  when  the  articles  were  adopte*! 
a  few  years  before. 

In  1870  the  General  Baptists  formed  a  general  associa- 
tion, in  which  all  General  Baptist  associations  are  repre- 
sented. The  purpose  of  the  general  association  was  to 
bring  "  into  more  intimate  and  fraternal  relation  and  effect- 
ive cooperation  various  bodies  of  liberal  Baptists."  The 
denomination  has  received  accessions  of  Freewill  churches, 
but  some  of  its  churches  have  in  turn  joined  Freewill  and 
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Other  Baptist  bodies.  It  lias  increased  in  membership 
\  quite  nipkUy.  In  1870  it  luut  8000  mcmbemi  in  i880b 
I  I3>3fi7i  Md  In  1890,  2i,|6a«   It  li  mpn^cntcd  fai  tltft 

States  of  Induina,  lltinois,  Kcrttud^  T4llinciit*«t  M{8iltHtri» 

Arkansas,  and  Nebraska, 
The  confcfision  of  failli  a<U»ptcd  by  the  general  associa- 

f  tkm  declares  that  the  Bible  \%  the  only  mie  of  faith  and 
practice;  that  ihtre  is  one  Gotl;  the  I'^atlicr^  tlie  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghuht ;  that  man  is  "  fullen  and  depraved  and 
has  no  ability  in  himself  to  salraiiim  ;  that  he  that  endums 
tOf  theetid  shall  be  mv«cl :  that  ncvrsirtls  and  puniHlimcnt 
are  ctcniat;  that  the  only  proper  mode  of  baptism  i*t  im* 
mersion;  that  the  only  pmper  subjects  of  baptism  arc 

I  faelieirers;  that  none  save  infants  and  kfiots  can  partafce 
of  the  benefits  of  the  atonement,  wliich  was  made  for  a)l» 


zations,  209  edifices,  v.ilued  at  $201,140,  and  21,362  com- 
municants. The  avera^fc  seatin((  capacity  of  the  edifices 
is  344,  and  their  avera^re  value  $(Xi4.  There  are  180  halls, 
etc.,  with  a  seating  cai>acity  of  28,201. 


Summary  uv  States. 


tTATIt. 


Onarani.  Church 


VAluf  of 

Church 
rnt|>crty. 


Com. 
munU 
conlt. 


Arkansas  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Kentucky  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

Tennessee  ....... 


33  4  2,000 

41  30  8,400 

64  59  22,800 

68  27  10,125 

166  70  21,025 

5   


$1,565 


1,217 
2.605 
5.351 
4.455 
6,654 


12,125 

135,425 
20,050 

2-i,ii75 


>   

22       19  7,500 


8,400 


72 
1,008 


The  SepimtQ  Ilfttriluli  oT  the  M  century  wm  thine 

who  favorvd  the  ^at  Wliitcfieltl  revival  movcmunt. 
They  separated  frmn  those  baptists  who,  for  various  rea- 
sons, opjiosod  the  levivat.  They  hod  considcmbtc  acces- 
sions from  the  Congregational  cliurclies,  and  became  nu- 
merous in  New  Mnfftand,  Vir^nnia,  niu!  clscwlicre.  Most  of 
these  SeiKirntc  Uaptists  f<^iiKcl  a  union  wiilx  the  Re| 
Haptisti  a  century  or  more  ago,  but  a  few  fttill  ma 
separate  organizatitmn.  Two  associations  which  retain  the 
word  "Separate"  in  their  title  am  counted  as 
Baptists. 

Sepaitte  Baptists  are  generally  in  doctrinal  ag 
with  the  Freewill  Baptists,  ht>l<!iiii^^  Ui  n  t^^4.'ni:ra!  atoneUli 
and  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  ckctiun  and  rc|irubatii 

1  hiiNtt  liiiHic  jji^^teii^,  with  3^4  0^nfiemioiiii,  1 0  thiireli^^ 
edifices,  vahied  at  $9200,  and  IS99  comnuinicants.  The 
avcraj^e  scalinj^  capacity  of  the  edifices  is  297,  and  their 
averaj^e  vahie  $484.    Tliere  are  5  lialls,  etc.,  with  a  seat- 
\t\\f  capacity  of  525. 

Summary. 

ttttlnni.   Mifitct.     j^jjy       |»n,|K:rty.  caniK. 

Indiana   24      19      5,650    $9,200  1,599 


10. — ^TIIE  UNITKI)  IIAITISTS. 

There  being  in  Con^rcj^ational  and  Baptist  churches  in 
New  England  some  opposition  to  the  great  revival  move- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  led  by  George  Whitefield, 
a  separation  occiirred  in  many  instances,  and  there  were 


'  Separates  "  both  among  the  Congregationalists  and  Bap- 
tists,   The  latter  were  called  Separate  Baptists,  and  those 
whom  they  separated  were  calledi  by  way  of  distinc- 
Kcgular  U^istSi  &  name  which  they  still  rtetaut  The 
Separate  Baptists  became  quite  numerous  m  New  Kngland 
ere  many  of  those  who  separated  from  the  Congrega- 
chitrelies  united  with  tliem)  and  elsewhere*    Uut  in 
file  last  quarter  of  the  eight eentti  century  and  the  be^n^ 
ning  of  the  present,  Separate  and  Rej^ular  Ba]>tisls  came 
A  together  in  Virginia,  Keiituckyt  and  cl^^e where,  and  called 
V^etmrnlves  United  liaptbls.    The  great  body  of  thiw  aft 
now  known  as  Regular  or  Mi^isiouary  Baptists. 

There  are  still  a  few  United  Baptists  wlio  retain  the  old 
title  and  an  independent  existence.  These  are  tabukted 
herewith  eepaiately.  A  few  associations  in  full  fellowship 
with  the  Rc|;u!ar  Baptists  sli!1  use  tlic  word  "  United/' 
The  doctrinal  basis  on  which  the  union  of  Separate  and 
Ikptbts  was  accomplished  in  Kentucky  in  1801 
tly  Calvinistic  While  it  did  declare  the 
final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  it  did  not  set  forth  election 
or  reprobation,  and  it  stipulated  that  the  holding  of  the 
doctrine  that  **  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man  '*  (gcn« 
era!  atonement)  should  be  "  no  bar  to  communion.*'  The 
United  Baptists,  according  to  the  articles  of  faith  set  forth 
by  most  of  their  associations,  arc  now  moderately  Calvin- 
istic. These  articles  declare  that  Christ  "  suffered  and  died 
to  make  atonement  for  sin,"  not  indicating  whether  this 
atonement  was  general  or  particular;  that  though  the  gos- 
pel is  to  be  preached  to  all  nations,  and  sinners  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  repent,  such  is  their  opposition  to  the  gospel 
that  they  freely  choose  a  slate  of  .sin;  that  God  in  his 
mere  gooil  pleasure  **  elected  or  chose  in  Christ  a  great 
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multitude  among  all  nations ;  that  through  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  he   effectually  calls  them/*  and  they 

freely  choose  Christ  for  their  Saviour  *' ;  that  those  who 
are  united  to  God  by  a  living  faith  are  forgiven  and  justi- 
fied "solely  on  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ";  that 
those  who  arc  justified  and  regenerated  will  persevere 
to  the  end;  that  baptism  should  be  administered  only 
to  believers  and  by  immersion;  that  the  Lord's  Supi>cr 
should  be  "  obscr\-cd  by  those  who  have  been  regenerated, 
regularly  baptized,  and  become  members  of  a  gospel 
church  " ;  that  feet-washing  ought  to  be  practiced  by  all 
baptized  believers. 

There  are  1 2  associations  of  United  Baptists,  with  204 
organizations,  1 79  church  edifices,  valued  at  $80, 1 50,  and 
13,209  communicants.  The  average  seating  capacity  of 
the  churches  is  336,  and  their  average  value  $448.  Halls, 
etc.,  23,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3650. 

Summary  uv  States. 

.TAT.*.  Organi-   Church       S«aung        Value  of  Co». 

STATES.  xaiwn*.    Ei«ficc«.  _^^h"rch  mum. 

^  pacity.        Prupcrty.  cants 

Alab.ima   15  15  4,900  $$,900  703 

Arkansas   3  3  1,000  935  146 

Kentucky   81  78  29,850  39*750  6.443 

Missoiiri   45  32  11,920  15,975  2,73« 

Tennessee   60  51  12,550  17,600  31  So 

Total   204      179     6o,230   $80,150  13,309 


II. — ^TIIE  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

This  body  holds  a  sciKirate  position  among  Haptists.  Its 
oldest  associations,  the  Mile  River  and  Duck  River,  were 
organiascd  in  1808  in  TcnncHscc,  where  more  than  half  of 


tihe  GCMnmunicanta  reported  im  to  be  found.    Iti  illldet 
of  faith  set  forth  a  mild  form  of  Calvlnismi  with  a  gcncmi 
atonement   They  declare  that  Christ  "  tasted  death  for 
every  man    and  made  it  possible  for  God  to  have  mer^ 
upon     who  come  imto  him  on  ifospcl  terms;  tbat  sinners 
Lyifc  justified  by  faith;  that  the  saints  will  persevere;  that 
Irltrue  believers  arc  the  only  proper  subjects  of  baptism; 
f  tliat  ^nmenion  b  the  only  proper  baptism;  and  that  bap^ 
tism,  the  Lord's  SLijipcr^  and  feet- washing  are  ordinances 
of  tile  gos[)el  to  be  continued  until  Christ's  second  comings 
This  body  claims  to  be  the  oldesl  body  of  Baptists,  and 
that  there  were  no  othets  in  Tennessee  until  1825,  when 
the  Two-SclmI  clui relics  cainc  into  existence  as  the  result 
.   of  what  is  know  n  as  the  Antinomian  Controvci^y* 
I      There  are  i%t  or^nizationsi  135  church  cdiltces,  vat> 
i]ed  at  $56^55,  and  8iS4  communicants,    Of  the  latter, 
5065  arc  in  Tcnncitsuc;  the  rc^t  are  divided  between  Aln- 
.  bailtai  Arkann^is,  Rii«i4iw^i[ii^  Ml?iHimri|  Nurth  Cun»linai  and 

304,  and  their  avera^^c  value  $422.  Seventeen  halls,  etc., 
arc  occupied  as  places  of  worship.  They  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  1275. 

Summary  by  States. 


tTATES. 

Or^aai- 

Church 
Edificcft. 

Seating 
Ca. 

Value  of 
Church 

Com- 
muni- 

sabunt. 

pacily. 

Pnipcrty. 

cantt. 

18 

18 

4,800 

$$,200 

782 

18 

4»7oo 

7,800 

887 

8 

8 

2,400 

4.950 

368 

4 

2 

435 

900 

185 

North  Carolina  . . . 

16 

16 

4,600 

659 

69 

69 

22,950 

3«.355 

'fol 

Texas  

3 

1,000 

1.150 
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12.— THE  rRlMITIVE  DAPTISTS. 

Thoftc  who  arc  variously  known  as  "  Primitive/' Old 
School/'  "  Regular/'  and  ''Anti- Mission  "  Baptists  arc  so 
called  because  of  their  opposition,  begun  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools,  mission, 
Bible,  and  other  societies,  Avhich  they  regard  as  modem 
and  human  institutions  unwarranted  by  the  Scriptures  and 
unnecessary. 

Opposition  among  Baptists  to  the  missionary  and  other, 
church  societies  was  manifested  some  years  before  the 
division  began.  In  1835  the  Chemung  Association,  hav- 
ing  churches  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  as  a  number  of  ass(x:iations  with 
which  it  had  been  in  corres|M)ndence  had  *'  dcptTtcd  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  gosjicl  of 
Christ,"  uniting  thcn)sclves  with  the  worid  and  what  are 
falsely  called  benevolent  societies  fcanuled  upon  a  monied 
basis,"  and  preaching  a  gospel  "  differing  from  the  gospel 
of  Christ,"  it  would  not  continue  in  fellowship  with  them. 
It  urged  all  Baptists  who  could  not  approve  the  new  ideas 
to  come  out  and  be  separate  from  those  holding  them. 
The  Baltimore  (Md.)  Association  made  a  similar  declara- 
tion in  1836,  and  a  gradual  separation  was  the  result.  The 
Warwick  Association  of  New  York  issued  a  circular  letter 
in  1840,  which  shows  that  a  warm  controversy  was  then  in 
progress.  This  letter,  which  was  written  in  behalf  of  the 
••new  ideas/'  charged  the  Primitive  brethren  with  holding 
hypcr-Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  insisted  that  their  predes- 
tinarianism  was  such  as  practically  to  deny  any  responsi- 
bility  in  man  for  his  conduct  or  condition.  It  attributed 
to  them  statements  to  the  effect  that  God  carries  on  his 


work  "witliintt  the  least  instrtimcntality  whatever/'  and 
that  "  all  the  preaching  from  John  the  Baptist  iintil  now, 
made  lu  bear  on  one  unrcgcneratf^d  sinner,"  could  not 
Bfeif^qtiklmi  his  poor  tlcad  soul.'*  The  Primitive  Dnptinti  do 
not  oppose  the  pmichini;  of  the  (fosjiel,  but  believe  that 

IGud  will  convert  the  world  in  his  own  way  and  own  good 
time  without  the  atd  id  missionary  societies. 
F  I'tiftiitive  Baiilist  asi^ociations  generally  print  in  their  an^ 
filial  miiiutc-s  articles  of  raith.a  form  of  ccnistitution.and  rules 
of  order.  Tht!  articlcii  of  faith,  while  practically  the  same 
in  doctrinal  view,  vaty  in  length  and  phntseology.  Some 
of  them  liavc  eleven  articles,  .seme  less,  some  more.  They 
dectarc  that  by  Adams  fall  or  traits^resision  "all  his 
poslcrity  became  Kinncrs  in  the  sight  of  God  "  i  that  the 
**  corrupticm  of  human  nature  is  such  that  man  cannot  by 
his  own  free  will  and  ability  "  reinstate  himself  in  the  favor 
of  God  " ;  that  Got!  electedi  or  chosc«  his  people  in  Christ 
before  the  fmmdathm  of  the  worltr*^|^,.^nners  ara  jus* 
^tified  "only  by  the  rIglUcousr>«^|0gp||^t,  imputed  to> 
them  " ;  that  the  saints  will  finally  persevere  and  not  one 
of  them  will  ever  be  finally  lost " ;  that  '*  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Sup|>er,  and  washing  jthc  saints'  feet  are  ordinances 
of  the  gos|>el  and  should  be  continued  until  Christ's  second 
coming";  that  ''the  institutions  of  the  day  [church  soci- 
eties] are  the  works  of  man  " ;  that  it  is  therefore  "  wrong 
to  join  them,"  and  that  no  fellowship  should  be  had  with 
them.  An  article  of  the  constitution  declines  '*  fellowship 
with  any  church  or  churches  "  which  support  any  "  mis- 
sionar)',  Hiblc,  tract,  or  Sunday-school  union  society  or 
advocates  Stale  conventions  or  thcoloi4ical  schools,"  or 
"  any  other  society  "  formed  **  under  tlie  pretense  of  cir- 
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ilh  tim 

■  ^^^^ 

Geor- 


culating  the  gospel  of  Christ."    The  Primitive  Baptists 
have  no  State  inventions  or  thcotogical  scmtnari^  K^i^ 
acktiowlcil^c  110  other  mocle  of  bapttimi  than  itiimlS|||i|P 

and  insist  tlial  only  believers  arc  proper  subjects  of  it»  that 
it  is  a  prcfei[iiisitu  ta  the  Lonrsi  SupiKTi  and  that  no  mi^^ 
istcT  has  a  ri^ht  to  adininii^ter  tlie  ordinances  untcJSim 
has  been    calletl  of  Gtut/'  "  cumc  under  the  imposition  of 
hands  by  a  presbytery,"  and  is m  fdlaivsliip  with 
church  of  which  he  h  a  member/' 

The  denominaticm  h  represented  in  twenty-eight . 
and  the  District  of  Colinnbia.  Iti>  stron^^hulds  are:  Geor- 
gia, i8,SJS;  Alabama,  i4»90i;  Tennessee,  11,972; 
O.rolina,  11,740;  and  Kentucky,  lofid^.  It  hasi 
sticnj^th  iii  any  Northern  State  cxcopi  liulrana  ;ind  II 
The  total  of  mcmbeni  is  121,  "14 7.  There  are  3222  or^anf* 
zations  wliich  have  2S49  cilitices,  with  a  seating  ca^xicjty 
uf  Si)ix^f%:^nA  A\iAm  dl  $r,fi49^g t,  The  itm^ge  iisat>» 
in^  capacity  h  312  ami  the  average  vahte  $580. 

Accordinjf  to  the  Baptist  Ahnanac  of  1844,  there  were 
in  that  year  184  Primitive  Haptist  associations,  with  1622 
churches,  900  ordained  ministers,  and  61,162  members. 
If  these  returns  were  correct  they  have  [gained  since  that 
dale  1600  churches  and  about  60,000  members.  While 
their  associations  usually  print  annual  minutes,  which  j^ive 
statistics  of  membership  and  number  of  churches,  no  j^en- 
eral  returns  for  the  denomination  are  published.  For  many 
years  its  membership  has  been  estimated  at  45.000  by 
statisticians  of  other  churches.  The  census  tables  show 
that  this  estimate  was  wide  of  the  mark.  There  are  279 
associations,  of  which  15  are  colored.  Colored  members 
arc  not  numerous. 
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Summary  by  States. 


wuM.  cwMM  paciiy.  Propwty.  cani*. 

AlalMinui   360  32$  io$,076  $I2$,364  14,903 

Arkansas   121  93  21*708  29,033  2,994 

Dcbware   6  7  i|$50  19,000  183 

District  of  Columbia  a    34 

Florida   67  6$  k,820  27,525  1,997 

Georgia   483  475  168,935  210,455  l8»535 

Illinois   160  133  40,100  93»ioo  5,301 

Indiana   144  128  50,034  123,550  7,078 

Iowa   34  15  5,300  9,950  853 

Kansas   19  7  2,300  10,100  468 

Kentucky   225  208  60,580  I5if435  10,665 

Louisiana    43  42  14,775  1^*955  i»6o2 

Maine   3  3  625  3,300  137 

Maryland   16  15  3,325  27,950  373 

Massachusetts   I  I  150  5i5oo  10 

Mississippi   109  104  26,630  38,600  3,259 

Missouri   139  93  38,350  83,975  3,763 

Nebraska   2  1  300  800  40 

New  Jersey   4  4  1,400  8,000  358 

New  York   31  26  8,700  84,700  1,019 

North  Carolina  ....  311  294  89.800  1 39,695  1 1 ,740 

Ohio   139  138  40,385  133,190  4,263 

Pennsylvania   15  10  3.420  14^100  314 

South  Carolina ... .  33  33  5,7So  7,050  531 

Tennessee   316  290  97,165  I47i455  i3»972 

Texas   156  91  37,220  34/75  4.201 

Virginia   334  191  62,195  93i2o5  9,950 

West  Virginia   65  64  16,700  24,700  2,777 

Wisconsin   4  4  1.200  4,Soo  128 

Total   3,333  3,849  899,273  $1,649,851  121,347 

I 

13. — THE  OLD  T\VO-SEEI)-IN-Tm:-sriUIT  I'kEDESTI- 
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as  their  name  indicateB.  The  phrase  Two  Seed  *'  b  un- 
derstood to  indicate  their  belief  that  there  are  two  seeds 
—one  of  evil  and  one  of  good.  This  doctrine  is  generally 
accredited  to  MIdcr  Daniel  Parker^  a  native  of  Virginia, 
who  was  ordained  in  Tennessee  in  1806,  and  labored  in 
that  State  till  l8i7Jn  Illinois  till  1836,  and  then  in  Texas, 
where  he  died.  He  published  in  1826  a  panfiphlet  which 
set  forth  the  two-seed  doctrine,  and  in  1829  another,  en- 
titled Second  Dose  of  the  Doctrine  of  Two  Seeds.*'  The 
following  explanation  of  the  dcKtrine  has  been  given  by  a 
writer  who  had  access  to  the  pamphlets  and  other  writings 
relating  to  it : 

The  essence  of  good  is  God ;  the  essence  of  evil  is  the 
devil.  Good  angels  are  emanations  from  or  particles  of 
God ;  evil  angels  arc  particles  of  the  devil.  When  God 
created  Adam  and  Eve  they  were  endowed  with  an  ema- 
nation from  himself,  or  |Kirticlcs  of  God  were  included  in 
their  constitution.  They  were  wholly  g(Kxl.  Satan,  how- 
ever, infused  into  them  particles  of  his  essence,  by  which 
they  were  corrupted.  In  the  beginning  Goil  had  apix)inted 
that  Eve  should  bring  forth  only  a  certain  number  of  off- 
spring ;  the  same  provision  applied  to  each  of  her  daughters. 
Hut  when  the  particles  of  evil  essence  had  been  infused 
by  Satan,  the  conception  of  Eve  and  of  her  danghlers  was 
increased.  They  were  now  recpn'rcci  to  bear  the  original 
number,  who  were  styled  the  seed  of  God,  and  an  addi- 
tional number,  who  were  called  the  seed  of  the  scq)cnt. 

"The  seed  of  God  constituted  a  part  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  For  them  the  atonement  was  absolute;  they 
would  all  be  saved.  The  seed  of  the  serpent  did  not  par- 
take of  the  benefits  of  the  atonement,  and  would  all  be  lost. 
All  the  manifestations  of  good  or  evil  in  men  are  but  dis- 


i  df  tti«  eneocB  thai  has  been  infused  Into  0mik  TbM 
warfare  is  a  conHtct  between  these  essences*" 
Not  all  the  associationB  accept  the  peculiar  titl«3  given 
abovCp  Some  Ihetnselm  simply  "  Regular/*  otherip 
"  Regular  Prcdcstmarian/'  and  still  others,  "  Regular  Two-^ 
See'i  Prcdcstinarian  Primitive  liaptists/'  Their  articles  of 
_  faitli  also  vary  in  pliraseology.  One  set  is  quite  brief, 
oiAy  ten  aiticles;  atiother  is  mtm  extended  and 
embraces  twelve  articles.  The  latter  tlcclares  that  God 
is  the  Creator  of  all  tilings  and  governs  all  things  in 
righteousness ;  that  man  was  createtl  hviy^  but  by  sin  feQ 
into  a  depraved  state,  from  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
extricate  himself;  that  God's  elect  were  chosen  in  Christ 
before  the  world  began,  and  "  appointed  to  faith  and 
obedienee  in  love  **  by  the  Spirit  of  God  because  of  the 
"  righteousness,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension"  of 
Christ;  that  God's  elect  wilt  in  due  time  be  effectually 
i^callgd  and  regenerated^  the  riglUCQWine^  jrf  God  being 
^BIplWSfTcnWBIH^hat  tlicy  wilitWW^nTOiJ^fclJint^vlfy  5 
that  good  works  are  the  fruits  of  faith  and  grace  in  the 
heart  and  follow  after  regeneration ;  that  ministers  should 
receive  "  legal  authority  "  through  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  a  presbytery  acting  for  a  gospel  church,  and 
should  be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  that  the 
"  eternal  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  '*  is  manifested  externally 
as  well  as  internally,  in  experimental  religion  and  the  call 
to  the  ministry,  and  the  true  church  should  distinguish 
itself  from  all  "  false  sects,**  and  have  no  fellowship  with 
them ;  that  the  church  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  which  men 
in  a  state  of  nature  cannot  sec,  and  it  should  therefore  re- 
ceive as  members  only  those  who  have  hope  in  Christ  and 
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an  experimental  knowledge  of  iialvation;  that  the  ceremony 
of  feet- washing  ought  to  bo  observed,  and  that  the  joys  of 
the  righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be 
endless. 

Two-Seed  Prcdestinarian  Dapttsts  differ  from  Primitive 
Baptists  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Predestination.  The 
former  hold,  according  to  the  statements  of  one  of  their 
prominent  elders,  that  God  predestined  all  his  children  to 
eternal  life,  and  the  devil  and  all  his  spiritual  children  to 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  darkness ;  that  he  foreordained  all 
events  whatever,  from  the  creation  to  the  consummation 
of  all  things,  not  suffering,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  per- 
fect knowledge,  anything  to  occur  to  ch<inge  his  plans. 
The  Primitive  Baptists  hold,  as  explained  by  the  same 
authority,  that  while  God  predestined  some  to  eternal  life, 
his  predestination  did  not  extend  absolutely  to  all  things, 
for  this  doctrine  would,  they  insist,  blasphemously  impute 
to  the  Almighty  the  existence  of  evil,  and  do  away  with 
sin  and  human  accountability.  Some  of  the  Old  Two- 
Seed  Baptists  claim  Peter  Waldo,  John  Calvin,  VVyclif, 
Knox,  and  Bunyan  as  "  elders  "  who  held  the  true  faith  as 
to  the  two  seeds,  and  say  that  Arminius  was  the  great  cor- 
rupter of  sound  doctrine  on  this  subject. 

Many  of  the  Two-Seed  Baptists  are  strongly  opposed 
to  a  paid  ministry.  They  hold  that  the  calling  of  the  min- 
istry is  "  to  comfort  Zion,  feed  the  flock,  and  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  They 
are  antinomians,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  help  of  a  min- 
ister is  needed  by  the  Saviour  to  reach  and  save  sinners. 
He  is  a  full  and  complete  Saviour  and  carries  on  the  work 
of  salvation  without  the  help  of  men.     **  Modern  insti- 
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tutionsy'*  such  as  Sunday-schools,  theological  seminaries, 
Dible  and  missionary  societies,  arc  regarded  with  marked 
disfavor,  as  among  the  Primitive  Haptists. 

There  are  50  associations,  with  473  organizations,  397 
church  edifices,  valued  at  $172,330,  and  12,851  commu- 
nicants. Though  the  communicants  arc  scattered  over 
twenty-four  States,  they  are  most  numerous  in  Texas, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  The 
average  seating  capacity  of  the  edifices  is  339,  and  the 
average  value  $434.  There  arc  75  halls,  etc.,  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  5285. 
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SVMMAEY  BY  STATES  OP  AU.  BAPTIST  BODIBS.— rMl//lffJtfA^ 

fi,.,.t    i«h_k      ScMiiif  Vahitof  Com. 

packf.  Piopiitjr.  CMMa. 

Oregon                laj      71      19,140  $319,12$  5,500 

K^nnsylvanla  • . .     720    704    240^204  6,088,322  86,620 

Rhode  Isbnd...     113     117      41,000  1,450,117  17.293 

South  Carolina..  1,676  1,633.  S2i»oo9  1,606,385  203,959 

South  Dakota  ..      90      59      12,236  239,675  4,052 

Tennessee           2,413  2,193    720,815  2,566,373  186,174 

Texas                4,061  2,551    667,120  2,119,096  248,523 

Utah                      4       3         700  65,000  337 

Vermont               143     137     37.234  678,875  11,258 

Virginia              2,038  1,938    689,609  3,153,582  303*134 

Washington....      95      56      12,690  243,160  3,941 

West  Virginia . .     681     485     140,320  552,365  45»4I4 

Wisconsin              254     235      59»9€^  964»570  I7i04i 

Wyoming                 9       3         535  27,875  362 

Total  43»o29 37,789  » i»599»534 $82,392,423  3»7I7»969 


THE  RIVER  BRETHREN. 


Those  who  first  constituted  the  body  po] 
as  River  Brethren  came  to  this  country  froi 
in  1 750  and  settled  near  the  Susquehanna  R 
Pennsylvania.  They  have  no  history  to  whi( 
can  refer,  and  they  arc  able  to  yivc  few  par 
early  life  of  the  denomination.  They  were, 
Mennonites.  As  the  result  of  a  revival  mov 
ning  in  1770,  many  of  these  people  who  ha 
in  their  worship  became  zealous  believers,  j 
separate  congregations.  The  first  members  y 
it  is  believed,  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  an 
nation  thus  came  to  be  known  as  River  lirt 
Engle  was  their  first  minister. 

In  their  belief  they  hold  to  trine  immcrsio 
of  feet,  nonresistance,  and  nonconformity 
In  many  points  in  belief  and  practice  thej 
Mennonites. 

I. — THE  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIS 
This  is  bv  far  the  larL^est  and  best  oreani 
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municants  is  2688.  The  average  seating  capacity  of  the 
churches  Is  422,  and  their  average  value  $1623.  There 
are  27  halls,  etc,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1080. 


«lif«^TlIB  OLD  ORbER  or  YORkEk 

,  tf^rlmfich  is  g^efally  called  **  Yoikcr  "  Bret 
cause  when  the  River  Hretbrcti  were  div  itlcd  in  1862  th 
churches  hi  York  County  were  not  afTected  by  the  divisio 
It  is  an  extremely  small  body,  holding  to  the  original 
ti|fi«$  and  jpracttces  of  tlict  Kim  Urciliren* 


Imluina  , » * 

low*!  ^t^^_.M 

Ohm  m**%m 
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3.— THE  UNITED  ZION'S  CHILDREN. 

This  hmnch  is  the  result  of  a  division  which  occurred  in 
Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  in  1853.  It  has  the  same  confession 
of  faith  as  the  River  Brethren,  and  differs  from  them  only 
in  unim|K>rtant  particulars.  In  obserx'ing  the  ceremony  of 
feet-w.ishin^  one  person  both  washes  and  dries;  amonj^ 
the  River  Hrelhren  one  person  does  the  washing  and  an- 
other the  dr)*in[;.  Services  are  held  in  the  churches  alter- 
nately every  six  weeks.  Communion  is  celebrated  once 
or  twice  a  year. 

The  25  organizations  are  all  in  Pennsylvania.  They 

own  th;it  nnmhrr  nf  1iniiv;r<  rtf  vvoiNhiii.  vnliiL'd  at  if  H  lOO. 
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Summary, 

wmmm^    wmm.    p^g^^^  rioprty.  CMlf. 

Pemitylvaiila   as  3»>m      $^t3oo  $2$ 


Summary  by  States  op  All  River  Brethren. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN. 

This  body  of  Christians  originated  in  several  separate 
and  spontaneous  movements  in  1827-30.  Tlie  first  public 
meeting  lield  by  them  was  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  A  large 
company  of  them  was  gathered  in  Plymouth,  England, 
whbnce  they  are  popularly  called  "  Plymouth**  Hrethrcn, 
a  title  they  do  not  accept.  They  speak  of  themselves  as 
believers.  Christians,  saints,  or  Brethren.  Division  soon 
came  among  them,  and  they  now  exist  in  Kngland  in  sev- 
eral bnnnches.  l*>om  l*jigland  they  came  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Hrcthren  accept  the  Scriptures  as  their  only  guide, 
acknowledging  no  creeds,  rituals,  or  anything  "  which  sa- 
vors of  reason  or  mere  expediency.**  They  do  not  allow 
that  ordination  is  necessary  to  the  ministry.  They  hold 
that  gift  is  sufficient  authorization  for  the  exercise  of  the 
privilege  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  the  guide.  Hence  they  have  no  presiiling  ollicers 
in  their  public  meetings.  Woman's  sphere  is  considered 
as  private. 

They  accept  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of 
the  sinless  humanity  and  absolute  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
of  Christ's  atonement  by  his  sacrificial  death,  and  hold  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  present  in  the  believer  and  in  the  church, 
and  that  believers  are  eternally  secure.    They  look  for  the 


fmonal  premillcnnial  coitiiiig  of  Christ,  and  bcBeve  Ukai 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  eternal 

Their  view  of  the  church  h  that  il  h  one  and  indiviniblei 
Chmt  19  the  head  of  it,  the  Holy  Spirit  the  bond  of  unloiii 
and  ever)*  believer  a  meinben  It  was  begun  lit  l^Sllt0eOit 
and  will  be  completed  at  tlie  second  advent 

They  regard  the  variaus  denominations  as  based  upon 
creeds,  an  ordained  minrNtry,  and  seiKimte  orfjanization^ 
antl  do  not  therefore  fellowsliip  ilieni.  Tlvcy  meet  every 
Sunday  lo  *'  break  bread,"  which  h  the  term  they  use  to 
desolate  tfie  sacrament  of  the  ImtA*^  Sniifjer.  Other 
meetings  arc  held  for  Hible  Ktiidy  and  prayer,  and,  when^ 
ever  occasion  offers,  for  the  unconverted.  They  owii  lio 
church  edifices,  but  meet  in  hatk  am!  private  housies. 

The  cTivisiions  tn  Kn^land  an:  iJfirtly  repnxtuced  in  the 
Untied  States.  The  hxsl  cHvisiun  in  this  country,  by  which 
the  third  and  fourth  branches  were  created  out  of  the  third| 
^  was  due  to  a  ^'J^^i^^^^^^^l^^^^^^ 

sake  of  distinction : 
Plymouth  Hrethren  I. 
Plymouth  IJrethren  II. 
Plymouth  Hrethren  III. 
Plymouth  Brethren  IV. 


I.— THE  PLVMOUTII  BRETHREN  I. 

Tliis  is  the  main  body  of  Hrethren.  They  are  regarded 
as  more  consenative  than  the  second  branch,  but  less  so 
than  the  third  and  fourth  branches.  They  have  109 
assemblies  or  orj^anizalions,  with  2279  members,  who  are 
divided  among  twenty-seven  States  and  the  District  of 


Columbia.  Ai  tile  Plymotith  Iln^tlircii  have  m 
of  worshipi  and  consfKiuuntly  no  church  propcrtyj  ihtm 
columns  are  otnittcti,  nnil  the  tnblu  m  arraii^eit  to  shuy 
the  number  ui  halls  occupied  and  their  Heating  capacity. 


SuuuARY  BY  States, 


S 
I 

9 
J 


California   4  4 

Colorado   I  i 

Delaware  3  3 

District  of  ColumUla .  p , .  1  1 

Florida  ^4*^*4%  I  1 

GcorKia.  ,,..*^Ym*'-  »  2 

Illinois   I 

Indiana   .  i 

Iowa   9 

Kansas   1 

Kentucky  .  ■  >>^t^^^^  >*^i>_*_ 
Maine  . . .  ^^mtKttKKM 

Maryland   I 

Massachusetts   7 

Michigan   9 

Minnesota   II 

Missouri   2 

Nebraska   I 

New  Hampshire   i 

New  Jersey   9 

New  York   19 

North  Carolina   1 

Ohio   2 

Pennsylvania   11 

Texas   I 

Vermont   1 

Washinj^ton   2 

Wisconsin    1 

Total   109 
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9 
II 
2 
I 
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9 
18 

I 

2 
II 
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2 
I 

108 


10$ 

a$ 

ISO 
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ioo 
16 


316 

850 
3SO 
2S 
80 
770 
1,600 

37 
S72 
20 
20 
40 
120 

7,423 


49^i 

ml 

7S 


24 
119 

192 
243 
«Si 
9 
>S 
213 
494 
3 
S 

164 

6 

4 
«9 
70 

2,289 


2. — THE  PLYMOUTH  IJUKTHkEN  H. 

Those  conslitulinj;  this  branch  arc  often  called  th 


in  discipline  than  eilhcr  of  ihe  other  three  branches.  Thejr 
also  hold  a  somewhat  dilTcrcnt  view  of  the  ministry,  a  view 
ap[»oaching  that  common  among  tlic  dctiominations  which 
P&ve  fi^kr  jKuftonk  The  oiiiimn  headed  ^*  church  prop^ 
tity  "  fepresciils  furniture. 

They  have  88  organizations  and  2419  members^  and  are 
represented  in  twenty-three  States^  their  chief  strength 

SijiiliAiv  BY  States. 


Wliuii. 

Vdueof 

Cam* 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

SIS 

$90 

US 
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1 

]oo 

■3 

lUinoli,. 

13 

'J 

250 

410 

Indiama         » « . « • 

5 

450 

2 

350 

3 

6 

6 

Soo 

"S 

1 

1 

too 

90 

MaisacKiisctIi  T 

6 

7J0 
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"74 

Mkhigan  ^»p^*^^m 

6 

170 

g 

M  i  sso  ur  1 HHHHH 

4 

4 

47 

4 

4 

700 

85 

8 

8 

975 

100 

I 

1 

3 

3 

I7S 

I 

1 

10 

3 

5 

600 

214 

3 

3 

200 

55 

4 

4 

300 

105 

?3 

3 

260 

50 

I 

I 

100 

20 

ToUl  

88 

88 

8,925 

$1,265 

2,419 

3. — ^TIIE  PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN  111. 

These  are  the  strictest  division  of  the  Brethren.  Their 
separation  from  the  Hrcthrcn  of  the  first  and  largest  divi- 


mi 


sipn  some  years  ago  was  the  result  of  m  cotttrovcfsy  m\ 
point  of  diKlriric  aint  a  matter  of  di^iciplinL'.    Tlicy  claim 
that  such  divine  power  is  vested  in  tlie  ciiurcli,  that  all  the 
Brethren  are  untl^r  moral  obligation  to  iabmit  to  a 
rendered  hy  the  chnidi,  evea  thougb  the  d^isiptt 
regarded  as  unjust. 

They  have  86  organisations  and  1255  membei3,  Mi 
of  them  dm  to  wfottnd  in  the  State  of  lllinok 

stiuMAEir  w  Stated 


STATU,  O^Mll* 

California..***....  4 

Colorado  «p  1 

Connecticut  .......  3 

Florida  ,  * .  4 

Georgia   4 

Illinois   9 

Iowa   ,  o 

Kansas  , . .  6 

Louisiana  ,  , .  >  1 
Maryland  «  *vi^,ig|||||B  1 

Massncluisctts   4 

Michigan   4 

Minnesota   i 

Missouri   2 

Nebraska   6 

New  Hampshire  ...  i 

New  Jersey   5 

New  York   4 

North  Dakota   3 

Ohio   3 

Oregon   I 

Pennsylvania   4 

Rhode  Island   I 

Tennessee   I 

V^ermont   I 

Virginia   2 

Washington   3 

Wiscoubin   i 

Total   86 


2,720        $200  1,235 
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4.— THE  PLYMOUTH  DRETIIKEN  IV. 

Thb  branch  is  due  to  a  difference  arising  quite  recently 
among  those  formerly  constituting  the  third  division. 
Some  held  that  a  second  imjxirtation  of  divine  power  must 
be  received  before  a  believer  could  be  said  to  be  in  full 
possession  of  eternal  life.  This  view  gave  rise  to  various 
complications  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  Old  Testament  saints.  Those  who  refused  to 
accept  this  teaching  formed  new  assemblies  or  congrega- 
tions, and  constitute  the  fourth  division. 

They  have  31  organizations,  with  718  members.  They 
are  found  in  fifteen  States,  principally  in  California,  Ohio, 
and  Massachusetts. 


STATSS. 


Summary  by  States. 

Or^ani-  i  I  alls, 
saiions.  etc 


Seating  Com- 
Cn>  muni- 
Dacitv.  caiitt. 


SUHUARY  UY  STATI:S  Of  ALL  I'LVMOUlIt  ItRETHRKN. 
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Mary  kind  . ,  » . 

4 
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iS 
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650 

MicKi^;:iTi  

31 
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1,617 

iS 

IS 

387 

6 

6 

5  SO 

329 

Ncbeiisk^i  ,  ♦ » 

13 

13 

2S 

136 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

1 

80 

19 

23 

23 

1,860 

100 

439 

31 

30 

2.650 

923 

Nurth  Carolina  .... 

I 

2S 

3 

South  Dakota  .  ... 

4 

35 

II 

11 

412 

276 

2 

22 

Pennsylvania  

21 

21 

1,452 

460 

Rhode  Island  ... 

4 

200 

66 

South  Carolina  .... 

8 

1 

8 

S 

320 

1 1 1 

2 

2 

20 

6 

Vir}»ini.i  

5 

5 

260 

63 

6 

6 

140 

5> 

2 

2 

205 

74 

CHAPTER  V, 


As  tha  tenn  it  comnionly        it  appliei  lo  the  Chtiidi 

of  Romei  to  the  Eastern  or  Orthodox  Churchcfl^  and  to 
the  Old  and  RcfonlitHl  Cntholk  bcntiuHi  which  have  lately 
arisen.  As  the  result  of  a  controverny  beginning  in  thu 
iunth  eentuty  the  Christiim  Church  was  divided  into  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churchei*,  The  Church  of  Rome, 
which  is  the  more  numerous  division,  is  officially  called  the 
*'lloly«  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Churdi,*'  and 
daimi  to  be  the  only  church  founded  by  Christ  It  has 
m  hierarchy,  includinj^  a  ik*i*c.  who  is  snprcnic  |jnnti(T,  a 
^jfilfeBS^of  cydjnajj^ /MltljijjU^  archlntihops  and  binhnp^s. 
Its  doctrine  is  expressed  in  the  a*cunienical  creeds — the 
A|x>stles\  the  Niccne  (with  the  Filiotjiic),  and  the  Athana- 
sian — and  in  the  decrees  of  twenty  oucunienica!  councils, 
the  latest  of  which  was  that  of  the  Vatican,  in  1870.  The 
Greek  Church,  whose  full  title  is  **  Holy,  Ortluwlox,  Cath- 
olic, A|>ostolic,  Oriental  Cluirch,*'  includes  the  Church  of 
Russia,  the  Church  of  Greece,  the  Armenians,  and  various 
other  divisions.  The  Orthodox  or  ICastern  Church  holds 
to  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  first  seven  (ecumenical 
councils,  accepting  the  Niccne  Creed  without  the  Latin 
Filioijitc,  This  creed  is  its  chief  doctrinal  expression.  Its 
hi(;hcst  officials  are  patriarchs.  It  has  besides,  metropoli- 
tans or  archbishops,  and  bishops.  The  Uniates  arc  Greek 
Christians  who  have  acknt>wle(lt(e(l  the  supremacy  of  the 
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pope.  The  Old  tod  Reformed  Catholics  arc  bodies  origi- 
natinif  in  this  country  in  withdrawab  from  the  Roman 
Church. 

I.— THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  first  Christian  congrc(;ations  or(;<inizcd  in  the  tcrri* 
tory  now  constituting  the  United  States  were  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  oltlcst  was  cstablishctl  in  St. 
Augustine,  Ma.,  shortly  after  that  settlement  w.'is  founded 
in  IS^>S*  Hut  Catholic  services  were  held  on  Florida  soil 
long  before  that  date.  Missionaries  accomimnied  the  S|kui- 
ish  ex|)editions  of  discovery  and  settlement  in  the  first  half- 
century  after  Columbus  made  his  first  voyage  to  America, 
and  these  raised  the  cross  and  conducted  divine  worship. 
John  Juarez,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  |>ope  liishop 
of  Florida,  landed  with  the  expetlilion  of  Narvaez  in  152S, 
but  is  sup|K)sed  to  have  been  slain  or  to  ha^e  perished  fn»ni 
hunger  the  same  year.  After  St.  Augiisline  was  estab- 
lished many  companies  of  missionaries  went  out  into  l*'lor- 
ida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Carolina  to  labor  among  tlie 
Indians.  The  second  oldest  town.  Santa  I'c.  was  fonndcd 
by  Spaniards  in  15H2.  Missionaries  in  connection  with 
Coronado*s  ex|)loring  expedition  preached  among  the  Indi- 
ans of  New  Mexico  forly  years  earlier,  but  they  soon  per- 
isheil.  After  the  founding  i>f  .Santa  I'e  missionary  work 
was  niore  successful,  and  many  tribes  of  Indians  acceple<l 
the  Catholic  faith.  I'ranciseans  eslablished  missions  in 
California  in  ir>oi,  and  I'rench  priests  held  w<»rship  on 
Neutral  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  in  K»09.  and  three 
years  later  on  Momit  Desert  Island.  Jesuit  missions,  be- 
gun on  the  upper  Kennebec  in  1646,  were  more  successful 


and  pennaiicnt,  many  Indian  converts  bdng  amang  thdf 
fruits.  In  1665  Catholics  soui^bt  to  convert  the  Onondu^cLs 
and  other  tribes  in  New  York.  Similar  attempts  among 
Ihe  Great  Lakes  were  made  sm  mAy  m  1641. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  amon|f  the  Kni^lish 
cfdoDisits  began  with  tlie  immigration  of  ICnglish  and  Iriish 
Catholics  to  Maryland  in  1654.  They  foundud  the  town 
€if  St.  &rary's  the  Rr^  year.  Ten  ycani  later,  as  the  result 
of  a  conflict  uilh  Protestant  colonists,  tlicir  privileges  of 
worship  were  curtailed,  but  restored  in  1646.  A  toleration 
act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  i^f  Maryland  in  ^64%  but 
it  was  repealed  in  1654,  The  Catholics  received  their 
rights  ag«nin  in  t66o,  to  be  restricted  once  more  in  1704* 
atifl  th&ie  rcstriciiouii  were  not  entirely  removed  until  the 
jicrioti  of  the  War  of  Inde{]endence>  tn  Virginiai  the  Cam- 
linasj  Getir^Ha,  nnti  New  l*ji^Ian<t  severe  huvH  were  enfttrccd 
against  Calliotics  for  maity  yearn.  Iti  New  Yurki  vvliich  in 
now  the  stninifhold  of  CatliolicUm,  there  were»  it  U  mM, 
nu  more  than  seven  Catht^ic  families  in  irMX>i'«ttttf'  tl^e'  fe\v 
Catholics  found  on  Manhattan  Island  eighty  years  later 
had  to  go  to  lMiiladel|)hia  to  receive  the  sacraments. 

In  1 784,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  pope 
appointed  the  Rev.  Charles  Carroll  prefect  aix>stolic.  lie- 
fore  this  date  the  Catholics  in  this  country  had  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  London,  ICngland. 
Six  years  later  Dr.  Carroll  was  consecrated  bishop  in 
I^mdon,  and  Haltimore  became  the  first  Catholic  diocese. 
The  new  bishop  estimated  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time  at  about  30,000.  of  whom  16,000 
were  in  Maryland,  and  7000  in  Pennsylvania.  The  rest 
were  scattered  over  a  broad  territory  stretching  into  the 
west  as  far  as  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.    The  church 
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was  gradually  extended  to  Kentucky  (1787),  South  Caro- 
lina (i  789),  Ohio,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  grew 
rapidly  when  immigration  set  in  from  Ireland  and  ICurojic. 
This  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
church  in  the  last  half-century.  In  1807  there  were  about 
80  churches,  and  a  Catholic  {>opulation  of  150,000..  In 
1820  this  tM>pulation  had  doubled;  in  1830  it  had  doubled 
again.  In  the  next  decade  it  increased  from  500,000  to 
1,500,000;  in  1850  it  had  become  3,500,000;  in  i860, 
4,500,000;  and  in  1876,  6,500,000.  These  figures  were 
given  by  the  late  Prof.  A.  J.  Schcm,  who  was  regarded  as 
gcM)d  authority  in  church  statistics. 

An  immense  territory  was  covered  until  1H08  by  the 
single  dicKese  of  Kaltimorcf.  In  tliat  year  Haltimore  became 
a  metropolitan  see,  with  four  suffragan  bishoprics — New 
York,  PInladeiphia,  l)ost(»n,  and  Hardstown.  The  purchase 
of  Louisiana  in  1803  had  a<hie<l  the<lioceseof  New  Orleans, 
which  had  been  erecte<l  in  1803.  In  1846  Oregon  City 
became  a  metropolitan  see;  in  1847  the  same  dignity  was 
conferred  on  St.  Louis,  and  in  1850  Cincinnati,  New  York, 
and  New  Orleans  were  erected  into  provinces.  There  are 
now  13  provinces,  the  metropolitan  sees  being  those  of 
Haltimore,  Oregon,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati, 
New  York,  San  l**r.incisco,  Santa  hV,  Philadelphia,  Mil- 
waukee, Hoston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Taul.  Connected  with 
these  provinces  are  66  dioceses,  5  vicariates  apostolic,  and 
I  prefecture  apostolic. 

The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Roman  C.itholic  Church  is 
emlxKlied  in  the  Apostles*,  Nicene,  .ind  Athanasian  creeds, 
and  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  (ecumenical  councils 
from  325  to  1870.  The  doctrine  of  the  church  is  that  it 
consists  of  all  who  hold  the  true  faith,  receive  the  true  s;icra- 


mtntMt  and  acknowledge  the  rule  of  the  pope  of  Rome  at 
head  of  the  church.  While  tht:  liiblc,  iticludini;  the  books 
.c^mnmoiily  culled  apucryphali  is  accepted  sua  the  Word  of 
■  the  euithfirity  lif  cceWjiia^ttcnl  ttittttlem  k  hotmred 
Bchurch  is  held  to  be  infallible ;  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
mts,  I  heir  pictures  and  rcVioi  arc  veneratLd ;  seven  sac- 
mnia — bHiptUm*  the  cucharist,  confirmation,  penance, 
uncttofv  Ofdiiiatioti,  and  matritiicmy^^re  aihnin«- 
istered;  justification  is  heUl  to  be  by  fnhU  and  unrks 
^^tmiuincd ;   transubt^tantiatiun  and  the  adumtion  uf  the 
^HBeiit!!,  baptismal  KnhTitian,  priestly  sdls«tJuttiitii  the  siicfi" 
Hppe  td  the  mass,  ]irayers  for  the  dead,  the  inimaeidate 
cnnceptiun  (*f  tlir  Virj^iii  MnrVt  a  teini^vrary  place  between 
heaven  and  hell  for  departed  spirits,  are  also  fcutiires  iif 
Catlitilic  belief.    Tfic  wtinilit|i  of  the  cliitn!h  isi  CDuductiHl 
in  the  iMm  kitiKiiai^e  ammlin^  to  an  LsiaMisheil  ritiKdi  the 
msm  occupying  the  central  place  in  the  scrvice^^. 
>      The  gtjvertunent  'i(  illg^  gl^fch  in  hienirchical    At  its 
^^rad  iH  the  |*o|»e  wilhiWIBfljWf  carilinals.    Next  in  onler ' 
are  archbisho|>s,  who  arc  set  over  provinces;  bishops,  who 
preside  over  dii)ccscs;  and  various  other  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries, besides  the  heads  of  orders,  monasteries,  etc.  In 
the  ministerin^r  priesthood  there  arc  two  orders — those  of 
priest  and  deacon.    The  [jovcrninj^  authority  of  each  dio- 
cese  is  its  bishop,  who  receives  his  ecclesiastical  power  from 
the  pope.    The  j(ovemment  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States  is  contluctcd  throuj(h  the  Propa<(aiula  at  Rome,  the 
United  States  being  rcgartled  for  this  purpose  as  mission- 
ary territory. 

In  the  specially  difficult  task  of  gathering  the  statistics 
of  the  churches,  chapels,  missions,  and  stations  of  the  vari- 
ous dioceses  and  vicariates,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
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Other  ecclesiastical  officers  gave  cordial  cooperation, 
the  earnest  requcitt  of  the  itpccial  rki^mu  of  the  Ccnsu 
th<y  Aominatcil  to  hhil  nuitnble  perBtiiiss  to  do  the 
Itk  Ot'poilitinefit  and  under  his  instriictiun^  urgad 
charge  of  con j^rc^^at ions  to  give  the  iitforinntiun  r«Kiuif 
and  moiit  of  them  inspected  and  ajijiruved  the  final  r| 

th«y  were  certified  and  repcirtt^d  to  tlie  Cen»u 
Ibr  acceptance. 

As  tlie  Human  Catholic  Cliurch  alw:i)  H  ^ives  m  its  p 
lished  annual  statiHlicai  the  numher  uf  baptized  meniber 
pfttpufatton  iitiitcad  of  ruiiinuiiiteants,  the  cenntiK  ap]xiiint 
in  eoilkh  di<>ccsc  was  R^iitc^Lnl  lo  coniplj*  with  ific  ntjuirt 
WMtH  f jC  Ihe  ceiyjUli  Rhetlule^  and  J||ia|rftuM,  'Mtmht;i 


inatiuns  might  be  uniform.  This  was  done  in  every  cas- 
According  to  information  received  from  bishops,  it  is  ll 
custom  of  the  church  for  baptized  persons  to  make  the 
first  communion  between  the  ages  of  nine  anil  eleven  year 
Hapti/.ed  persons  below  the  age  of  nine  years  are  lu 
included,  therefore,  in  the  census  returns.  Some  eccles 
astical  authorities  estimate  that  members  of  this  class  cot 
stitute  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  tl' 
church,  which,  of  course,  embraces  both  baptized  membei 
and  communicants. 

In  oriler  that  proper  significance  may  be  given  to  tl 
figures  representing  the  seating  capacity  of  churches,  chaj 
els.  etc.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  tl 
fact  that  in  populous  places  from  three  to  four  and  .somi 
times  as  many  as  six  or  seven  services,  or  even  more,  ai 
held  in  the  same  church  on  Sunday     In  mo.st  Protestai 


lemMXIf  attcfided  bjr  difTerent  atidimm   It  may  help 
a  better  understantlin^'  of  the  matter  to  quote  a  few 
from  letters  written  by  hciuls  of  diucetH^i, 
Etilefi  dC  Citicimuilii  lays: 
"  Hie  most  of  our  chttrthes  have  at  least  two,  often  three, 
and  as  many  as  six  masses  every  Sunday^  afiU  each  is 
attended  by  a  differctit  bcxly  of  worshipers," 

Aithbishop  Jaits$eti9r  of  Orleanni  speakt  of  from 
**  two,  three,  to  six  masses,"  ami  refers  to  the  fact  that 
many  [jcrsons  sitaiul  during  service.  Iii  the  arcKdiocuse  of 
llalltmore,  according  to  the  secretary  of  Cardiiral  Gibbons, 
there  are  usually  four  difTtTcnt  congregations  on  Sunday 
in  a  single  edifice.  In  the  .-irduliocese  of  Hoston  there  are 
5vc  £»erviccs  in  the  cathedral,  which  has  a  communicant 
membership  of  12^000,  and  n^por^  2600  dcating^  capacity. 
Archbishop  Corri^an,  New  Ycjrk,  says  the  **  same  space 
k  used  over  and  over  again  by  diflferent  worshipers  at  dif- 
Jcrcm  llgttp>"  An  examination  of  the  r&tunm  ftif  that 
'W?^liU'fci*that  of  77  churches  in  thAfi^  of  ^etr  York, 

I  has  one  ser\'ice  of  the  mass,  6  have  two  services,  4  have 
three,  12  have  four,  17  have  five,  22  have  six,  10  have 
seven,  3  have  eight,  1  h.xs  nine,  and  i  has  ten  every  Sun- 
day. Of  an  equal  number  of  churches  in  the  runil  part  of 
the  archdiocese,  26  have  one  m«iss,  24  have  two  masses, 

I I  have  three,  4  have  six,  and  1  htis  five  every  Sunday ; 
4  have  mass  twice  a  month,  and  5  have  it  once  a  month. 
Bishop  McGovem,  of  Harrisburg,  says : 

"  It  is  true  there  arc  many  scr\'ices  in  our  churches,  but 
each  ser\'ice  is  not  always  attended  by  persons  who  were 
not  at  another  ser\  ice.  Some  i>ersons  attend  all  the  ser- 
vices. Then,  again,  in  some  of  the  churches  many  stand 
up  for  want  of  seats.*' 
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Bishop  Phelan,  of  Pittsburg,  writes : 

**  Wc  have  in  this  diocese  about  140  churches.  In  some 
there  is  one,  in  many  two,  in  some  three,  and  in  a  couple 
even  four  morniny  services  (masses)  every  Sunday.  The 
afternoon  or  eveninj^  services  should  not  count,  as  these 
worshipers  arc,  or  ought  to  be,  the  same  who  were  present 


lewhat  more  than  half  the  number  of  communicants, 
of  the  parij^hes  whtcli  have  no  church  ediTiccSi  but 
»n|jcinifily  fiuch  acanninodittkais  Otf  privatu  hollies  out 
affurcl,  iire  very  hir^u.    One  of  ihi^  jiiirishtni  rcptnti  HM 
^Jewcr  lhaii  1 4,000  ctiauiuinteants    In  eleven  of  the  eighty* 
Kj|%*e  liees,  hichidin|;  the  archditHiescs  of  New  OrleaiiK.  VhiU 
^pikrlplua,  and  Snti  Fntncij^coi  evety  of^nimtitin  turn  iiu 
•  iiwn  church  edifice. 

Tlio  tutu)  value  nf  cluircK  |ini|}erty,  inclndini^  ediriccH, 
the  Knvtimt  cm  which  Ihvy  Mm\,  ftirnllnav  betlM,  eic.  lf 
$1  I  S//Mjj4ri^  The  rnvr^iie  vidui'  nf  t  ach  cditac  U  there- 
fnre  aljuut  $1,^.454.  Thv.  inetrii)j4i]il;ui  see  uf  Ni-W  Vt»rk', 
u  ith  its  472,806  LtHninunicantii,  huscliurch  property  valued 
al  nearly  ift^j^ooo^ooD;  that  -nl  Chicaifti  eonien  Heomili  with 
property  uortli  ^^\4S7f^H  *  *li*it  of  Hnstoii  tliird,  with 
a  tutal  of  ^Ki7%ojH.  The  difH-enc  of  UnKiklyn  conieii 
fourth,  with  a  vahhiliim  of  ^SJSit^foy,  and  NeHwk  fiflhi 
with  $4.aii74H2.  M  IvLsc  fiw.  see^  have  intint  tlitiii  tinii 
A  fourtli  of  tile  entire  vahiiition  tif  the  eluirch. 

In  the  distributi«m  of  connnnnicuits,  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York  comes  first,  with  472,4So6;  lU>ston  second,  with 
419,660;  Chicago  third,  with  326,640;  Thiladclphia  fourth, 
with  251,162;  l^rooklyn  (diocese)  fifth,  with  228,785; 
St  Paul  sixth,  with  203,4<S4 ;  and  Italtimorc  seventh,  with 
17^*578.  There  are  twenty-two  sees  which  contain  up- 
w.ird  of  100,000  communicants  e«ich. 

In  the  tabulation  by  Slates  the  followini^  facts  appear: 
there  are  959  orj^anizations,  with  1,153.130  communicants, 
in  the  State  of  New  York  (seven  tlioceses).  and  the  value 
of  church  property  is  $25,769,478;  in  the  Stale  of  Massa- 
chusetts (two  di.)ccses)  there  .ire  614,627  communicants, 
bel<»n«(inj(  to  3S1  (»rj,'ani/.alions,  with  church  pmpc  riy  val- 
ued at  $«>,Si(»,fX)3 ;  in  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania  (five 


dtocesei),  S5ii577  communicants,  654  organizations, 
$10,068,770  ur  clitirch  |)rd{H2rty;  In  the  State  of  Illin 
(fiiur  i)iuccsu^)«  47^^,524  coiiiiiituiicantH,  68S  iirganizalion: 
aiiit  churcli  pruiicTty  valued  at  if9,946*Br9;  in  thir^^ 

Di)rariizat]ons,  and  $ff$9$fi40  cif  cliurch  jimix;rt3\  T 
tlicsc  five  States  tlicrc  are  3, 1 28,77a  ccimintmica'tlls^  or 
litllu  more  than  imu  Kalf  <if  the  tulal  fur  the  wltdt:  1 
luid  there  is  dum'h  prufieri)'  nf  ibe  vnltie  uf 
whwU  h  ciinsitleriitil}^  m%»m  timi  htdt  ti  thti  ttitu 
li<Mi, 

fhm  cinirch  iiu^^cHlg^^^^B|rtt-'  And 
1:  c  >  L  n )  I  ry  ,!|||||||||^||||||||||||^^ 

hnnl)ia.  It  has  f>r}{ani/.ations  in  every  county  but  one  t 
the  six  New  Knj;hm(l  States;  also  in  every  cciunty  in  Nei 
York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  other  Staltrs  and  Terri 
tories.  In  the  six  New  ICn^land  Stales  there  are  1.005, 
r2o  Catholic  connnnnicants.  This  exceeds  the  total  < 
Protestant  coninninicants  l)y  more  than  240,000.  Cath«>li 
connnunicants  exceed  Protestant  communicants  in  Massa 
chusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  Hoston  and  Providence  bein 
j^reat  Catholic  centers;  but  in  the  other  four  States  Prot 
estant  connnunicants  predominate. 

ICmbracinj^  immij^^rants  from  nearly  all  the  coimtries  < 
luirope,  the  Roman  Catholic  is  a  polyglot  church.  Con 
fessions  are  heard,  anion other  lanj^uai^es,  in  Germar 
Piilish,  Lithuanian.  Him^'arian,  Bohemian.  PVench,  Span 
ish.  and  Italian.  In  the  diocese  of  Scranton  there  ar 
seven  Pi>lish.  seven  German,  four  Him^arian.  one  Lithua 
iii.'in.  one  Polish  and  Lithuanian,  and  Italian.  bL'sides  Ku*' 
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Summary  by  States. 

VahMoT  Com. 


iTATm.  SlCSf"  SiS!i.  Chuicli  iniMii> 

^ky.  Piupfffty.  cMiti, 


rN£  CATUOUCSU  J  J 


SVMMAIIY  iY  STATBS.— ^Mll/JlW. 


South  DakoU  .. .  177  100    19,318  $246,030  25,729 

TenneitM   60  t6    11,105  434,20o  17,950 

Texas   26}  189    55,925  1,018,800  99,691 

Uuh   28  12     2,210  68,000  5,9s8 

Vermont   79  77    31,101  866,400  42,810 

Virginia   69  .  44    14,811  458,800  12,356 

Washington   86  c8    11,345  156,050  20,848 

West  Virginia .. .  67  62    16,229  340,155  iS,6s3 

Wi^nsin   6a6  620  189,831  4,859,950  249,164 

Wyoming   67  9     1,200  i73f45o  7,185 

Total  10^231  8,776  3,365,754  $118,069,7466,231,417 


Summary  by  Dioceses. 


AKCHUIOCESBt, 

lUflCfcsKS,  BTC 

Or^ani- 

Church 
Edifices. 

Seating 
|NM:ity. 

Value  of 
Church 
Propeny. 

Com. 
muni- 
canu. 

AKCIIOIOCBMS. 

170 

69.995 

$3,078,020 

176,578 

166 

142,209 

6,379.078 

419,660 

.  278 

271 

115.065 

6,457,064 

326,640 

164 

68,200 

3.269.970 

132,220 

362 

93.oii 

3.074,230 

119,271 

New  Orleans  . . . 

.  148 

148 

50.415 

I.S3S.900 

181,964 

.  275 

234 

148,303 

8,99-525 

472,806 

•  95 

48 

11,462 

290,090 

30,231 

«57 

107,667 

3,388,000 

251,162 

.  297 

267 

102,025 

2,778,545 

123,230 

.  231 

201 

91,180 

2.474,435 

203,484 

Snn  Frnncibco  . . 

124 

«23 

49.805 

2,021,260 

112,180 

.  290 

289 

89,370 

272,055 

89,261 

UICKB»r.l. 

>53 

124 

64,647 

3,164,700 

130,660 

141 

138 

40,168 

1,216,480 

57,285 

.  95 

93 

25,994 

916,400 

25.900 

109 

113 

73, '33 

5,751,907 

228,785 

Buffalo  

.  156 

150 

72,639 

3,403,900 

I34,5i« 

79 

77 

31,101 

866,400 

42,810 

66 

23 

7,425 

384.500 

5.360 

.  67 

9 

1,260 

173,450 

7,i«5 

.  297 

250 

92,062 

2,805,200 

>55.3S« 
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Summary  »y  Diocssst.— CWiImW. 
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Summary  iiy  Dioceses.— CWr/fniW. 


AKHIHflCCllltll, 

OoimU 
iaImiim* 

Chiirvh 

Sciiilnf 

VnliMor 

C'tiiiivli 

Com. 

psHjily. 

l*tu|icrty. 

canu. 

MUCBMUU 

Saint  Augustine.  • 

27 

6,840 

$180,300 

mm  M  QQ 
13,988 

70 

19,408 

403,70$ 

'9.998 

s« 

iS*io9 

463,800 

16,008 

Ii6 

68 

26,700 

326,500 

30.870 

64 

44 

10,746 

485.123 

11,228 

Scranton  

123 

no 

57.700 

1,622,585 

88,160 

179 

100 

19,218 

34«>,030 

35,920 

14a 

79.4«« 

2.358,125 

134.872 

89 

83 

41.783 

1,712,900 

60,113 

Trenton  

83 

35f828 

1,753.200 

59.472 

Vancouver  Island 

5 

40 

9,700 

168 

80 

3,158,691 

73.871 

77 

59 

«75 

309.455 

I4,6<^8 

79 

49 

124,750 

7.15^' 

43 

33 

125 

259,050 

14.251 

98 

92 

692 

5 « 7,750 

34,248 
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44 

980 

164.300 

36,905 

3S 

35 

76,200 

26,218 

Idaho  

S2 

32 

980 

70,050 

4,809 

North  Carolina  . . 

fo 

24 

225 

90,262 

2,640 

Utah  

44 

20 

i»355 

108,500 

7.8<;3 

PKKKECrURe. 

Indian  Territory . 

30 

14 

200 

10,150 

3.5«o 

10,231  J 

^.776  3 

.365,754  $ 

118,069,7466, 

231,417 

2.— TIIK  <;kF 

:i:k  Ci 

\Tlin 

Mc  ( iir 

KCII  (rXIATKS). 

The  Greek  Catholic  Church,  commonly  called  Uniates, 
represents  a  bcnly  ciiiite  nnmerous  in  Austria,  l^lmJ^^'lry, 
t'mcl  i)ther  eastern  coinitries  in  ICurope.  This  body  is  in 
connnunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  lu)lilin<(,  contrary  to 
the  other  Greek  churches  of  the  ICast.  to  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Si>irit  from  the  Son  iis  well  as  from  the  I^'ather, 


accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  Latin  Church,  but 
matiitainlntf  othum'ise  its  ancient  disciplmei  allowing  the 
lower  clergy  to  many,  administeriiig  the  commtiuicjn  in 

(iMil  kinds  (bread  and  wine)  to  the  laity,  and  using  the 
Greek  language  in  its  ritual  The  congregation??,  whose 
statistics  are  gi%*en  herewith,  arc  not  in  full  ecciesia&dcal 

^jgpnaggtjcHi  with  the  dioceses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

1^^^^^  StTHMARV  BV  STATKS* 


amiMt 

Crtm. 

New  Jcney 

t 
1 

a 

to 

ft  + 
t 

lO 

"to 

ii,4a> 

3»CXX> 
tiOOO 

?f40o 

14 

$»^ 

The  full  title  of  this  body  is  the  "  Holy,  Orthodox,  Cath- 
olic,  Apostolic,  Oriental  Church."  It  arose  in  the  middle 
ages  from  the  Filioque  controversy,  there  being  a  difference 
of  doctrine  between  the  eastern  and  western  Christians  of 
Europe  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Western  Church  maintains  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  F.ither  and  the  Son ;  the  ICastern  that  the  pro- 
cession  is  from  the  F«ither  alone.  The  chief  governing 
body  of  the  Russian  branch  of  the  Greek  Church  is  the 
holy  synod  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  churches  of  this  faith 
in  California  and  Alaska  are  under  the  ecclesiastical  over- 
sight of  Hi.shop  Vladimir,  of  San  Francisco,  and  many  of 


tfim  are  tui^ii^ti^  financially 
of  RaariA. 


Californi:! . 
Total . 


ihm^  ciuiiit  fS:^ 


tt 
I 


13 


ai 
I 


2,goQ  $iSogooo  lJ#OG4 
350     40,009  $00 


H      3»"So  $230,000  ij] 


This  h  the  nalional  churcli  ot  the  kingdom  nf  Grecc^ 
It  ii  flic  same  in  luith  as  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russl^i 
It  has  one  clmjiel  m  this  country,  in  connection  with  ihc 
consulate  of  Greece  in  New  Orleans.    This  chapel  is  under 
the  care  of  Archimandrite  Misuel. 


STATE. 

Louisiana  . . . 


Summary. 

OrennU  Church 
(at  ions.  tUlificcs. 


Scnting 
pacify. 

75 


V.^hic  of 
Church 
rn»|»crty. 

$5,000 


Com- 
muni- 
cantx. 

too 


5, — ^TIIE  ARMENIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Armenian  Church  of  Turkey  is  separate  from  both 
the  Latin  .ind  Greek  Catholic  churches.  As  many  Arme- 
nians have  come  to  this  country,  congregations  of  them 
have  been  gathered  during  the  past  ten  years  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  They  have  no  churches 
of  their  own,  but  meet  for  worship  in  chapels  owned  by 


a  i9f 
I  70 

a  JO 


& — THE  01.11  CATIIULIC  CIlURCil. 


The  Old  Cathulic  churches  in  this  country  are  due  to 
the  Old  Catholic  movcinciit  in  Hiiiio]>Cp  with  which  they 
are  in  synipatliy  in  doctrine  and  polity.  They  have  a 
tnshop  or  archbishu[j — Vilattt — consecrated  May  I,  1892, 
by  a  prelate  of  the  Jacobite  Church  iu  ln<lia.  Archbishop 
Vilatte  received  orders  in  Switzerland  as  deacon  and  priest 
ill  1S85  at  the  hnndii  of  the  Old  ColhoiiG  hMiap  of  Berne, 
in  that  city*  The  Old  Catholics  hold  that  the  iiojie  is  a 
^bi.hop  Mmpl^^,,h||,,,|,||j||tto^||^^  ttf,B  Jipf  VY  <ir  honor. 
They  ayrce  with  the  Greek  Church  in  rejecting ///<v/w 
in  the  Crced^  acknowledge  seven  sacraments,  revere  the 
monastic  life,  and  venerate  saints,  angels,  and  sacred  icons. 

Summary. 

/w..;.    rk...^k      Seating       Value  of  Com. 
•TATB.  SfiS.         Ca-  Church  muni. 

Huon».    Miinccs.      paciiy.       PropcHy.  canu. 

Wisconsin   4         3  700     $13,320  665 


7. — ^TIIE  REFORMED  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

This  body  is  Catholic  only  in  name  and  origin.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  movement  begun  in  New  York  City  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.    Priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


THE  CATHOLICS. 


who  had  renounced  that  communion  adopted  Prote 
doctrines,  and  entered  u|x>n  an  evangelical  work,  cY 
anion^  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  congregations  in 
nection  with  the  movement  in  New  York,  Miissachli! 
Tennsylvania,  and  Illinois.    It  has  no  church  ech'fices. 


Summary  by  States. 


hTATP.S. 

OrK.iiii- 

Halls. 

la 

C  or 
iiiiiii 

etc. 

p;icily. 

cant 

1 

400 

IS 

2 

2 

1,100 

25" 

4 

4 

i,Soo 

45 

Pennsylvania  

1 

1 

600 

•5 

Total  

8 

8 

j,6oo 

1,00 

CHAITER  VI. 

TUB  CATHOLIC  Al*OSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

In  1830  and  1831  several  Presbyterians  in  Scotland 
and  London  prayed  for  a  restoration  of  the  **  gifts  of  the 
Spirit'*  Members  of  the  EpiscopsU  Church  were  at  the 
ssime  time  looking  for  such  manifestations.  In  resix^nse^ 
gifts  of  "  tongues  and  prophcsyings  "  came,  it  is  said,  ufK^n 
a  number  of  people,  some  of  whom  were  connected  with  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  London,  of  which  the  Rev.  Kdward 
Irving  was  pastor.  Mr.  In'ing  was  identified  with  the 
movement,  and  has  often  beeii  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of 
the  Catholic  Ai)ostolic  Church.  Kut  its  representatives, 
while  cordially  recognizing  his  ser\'ices,  do  not  so  regard 
him.  The  spiritual  manifestaticins  were  '*accomimnicil  by 
many  works  of  divine  |)ower,  such  as  the  healing  of  the 
sick  '* ;  and  in  1832,  after  the  resility  of  the  prophetic  gift 
had  been  fully  established  by  the  experience  of  almost 
three  years,"  the  office  of  a|x)stle  was  revivetl,  a  Liyman  of 
the  Church  of  ICngland  being  the  first  |K*rson  designated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  fill  it.  Others  were  designated  from 
time  to  time  until  the  number  was  completed  and  there 
were  twelve.  Several  congregations  were  organized,  and 
in  time  the  movement  extended  to  other  countries. 

The  first  church  in  the  United  States  was  constituted  in 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  and  the  second  in  New  York  City  in  1851. 

The  Catholic  A|)ostoIic  Church  accepts  the  three  ohtu- 
menical  creeds — the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian— 

H4 
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holds  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also 
to* the  tnulitions  of  the  church  as  sources  whence  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  is  to  be  derived.  It  reganls  baptism  as  an 
ordinance  for  the  conveyance  of  the  new  or  resurrection 
life,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacrament  for  the  nourish- 
ing and  strengthening  of  that  life.  It  believes  that  the 
^ift  of  the  Spirit  is  conveyed  by  the  laying  on  of  apostles' 
hands.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  is  accepted,  although 
it  is  denied  that  GckI's  mercies  are  limhed  to  the  elect. 

In  its  sy.stem  of  worship  the  ICucharist  has  the  central 
place.  It  is  celebrated  every  Sunday.  There  is  also  a 
daily  serx'ice,  morning  and  evening.  A  full  ritual  is  used 
in  public  worship. 

Apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  and  angels  or  chief  pas- 
tors arc  recognized  as  constituting  a  fourfold  ministry. 
Angels  are  pastors  of  local  churches,  in  which  there  are 
also  elders,  deacons,  and  deaconesses.  IC<icli  church  is  re- 
ganled  as  complete  in  itself. 

The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  has  lo  organizations  and 
1394  members.  The  average  .seating  capacity  of  its 
•  church  edifices  is  250,  «md  their  average  value  $22,017. 
There  are  7  halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  350. 


SuMMAKV  iiv  States. 


Vnluo  of 
i'iiiin  h 
l*ni|M:riy. 


Coim 
muni* 
€ant%. 


California  . . 
Connecticut 
Illinois  


Mnssnchusctts  

New  York  

Pennsylvania  


3 


3 


3 


$800 
3.250 
6,500 
500 
55.000 


88 
186 

155 
70 

812 
73 


Total  . 


lu 


3 


750  $66,050 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CHINESE  TEMPLES. 

Every  Chinese  temple  is  a  house  of  prayer  or  worshipi 
but  no  sermon  is  preached,  no  priest  installed,  no  religious 
instruction  given,  and  no  seating  accommodations  provided. 
There  is  always  at  least  one  shrine,  the  more  frequented 
temples  having  several,  so  that  a  number  of  persons  can 
perform  the  usual  ceremony,  each  for  himself,  without 
being  obliged  to  take  turns.  The  worshipers  do  not  meet 
in  a  body,  nor  is  any  particular  time  set  for  devotions. 
When  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  enterprise  or  to  take  a 
journey,  or  when  in  doubt  concerning  any  particular  course 
of  action,  the  Chinese  are  careful  to  consult  their  gods  and 
patron  saints.  Every  worshiper  provides  himself  with  in- 
cense sticks,  candles,  and  sacrificial  papers,  which  are 
generally  to  be  had  of  attendants  at  small  cost.  OflTcrings 
of  wine  and  meat  are  added  on  special  occasions.  The 
candles  and  incense  sticks  are  lighted  and  placed  in  their 
proper  receptacles.  If  wine  is  used,  it  is  put  in  minute 
cups  scarcely  larger  than  thimbles,  and  these  arc  ranged  in 
a  row  before  the  shrine.  The  meat  offerings  may  be  roast 
chickch,  roitst  pig,  or  any  other  tiable  luxury.  When 
everything  is  properly  placed  the  genuflexions  begin  and 
the  request  is  presented.  If  the  answer  required  is  a  sim- 
ple affirmative  or  negative,  the  worshiper  drops  a  pair  of 
lenticular  pieces  of  wood  on  the  floor  a  number  of  times  and 
calculates  the  answer  from  the  frequency  with  which  each 
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fac^  turns  up.  Another  method  of  obtaining  responses, 
particularly  when  fuller  responses  are  desired,  is  by  shak- 
ing a  box  filled  with  numbered  slips  of  bamboo,  one  of 
which  will  fall  out,  and  then  consulting  a  book  containing 
numbered  answers  in  Chinese  verse. 

The  interior  of  Chinese  temples  is  often  highly  decorated. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  hung  with  tablets  having  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Chinese  character,  and  there  arc  often  rows  of 
lanterns  and  embroidereil  silk  umbrellas.  Fine  wood  carv- 
ing is  also  to  be  seen.  The  decorations  are  the  gifts  of 
worshipers. 

Most  Chinese  temples  are  free  to  «ill.  No  register  is 
kept  of  members.  Of  the  four  temples  in  New  York  City 
one,  Chung- wa-kung-saw,  claims  7000  worshipers ;  Chap- 
sing-tong,  700;  Hok-san-kung-saw,  1000;  Lung-kong- 
kung-saw,  1000.  Chung- wa-kung-saw  is  an  organization 
in  which  every  Chinaman  in  New  York  is  supposed  to  be 
interested.  Chap-sing-tong  admits  laundrymcn  only,  and 
the  other  temples  arc  supported  by  those  who  come  from 
llok-san  and  Lung-kong  respectively.  A  laundryman 
from  the  district  of  1  lok-san  m.iy  therefore  be  a  member 
of  three  of  the  temples.  Vox  this  reason  no  statistics  of 
members  can  be  given. 

Chinese  temples  are  usually  well  supported.  The  rev- 
enues are  derived  largely  from  the  privilege,  sold  at  auc- 
tion to  the  highest  bidder,  of  selling  the  articles  of  worship, 
which  every  worshiper  must  have.  Thus  the  privilege  of 
selling  for  the  Lung-kong-kung-saw  of  San  Francisco 
brought  in  1890  $12,365.50,  and  that  for  the  How-wang- 
mew  in  the  .same  city  $3961.60. 

According  to  the  returns  of  population  there  are  107,475 
Chinese  in  the  United  Slates,  of  whom  72,472  are  in  Cali- 
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fomia,  9540  in  Oregon.  3260  in  Washingtoni  and  2935, 
the  next  largest  number,  in  New  Yoric  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  four  temples  in  New  York  City  claims 
70CX>  worshipers,  while  the  whole  State  has  a  Chinese  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  3000,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  large 
discrepancy.  If  that  one  temple  has  7000  worshipers,  the 
number  of  visitors  must  be  greater  than  the  resident 
Chinese  population.  Doubtless  7000  is  the  number  that 
worship  in  the  temple  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  other 
words,  the  same  individual  is  counted  many  times.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  Chinese  are  members  of  Chris- 
tian churches. 

Summary  by  States. 

tTATU. 

California  .... 

Idaho  

New  York . . . . 
Oregon  


OfRani.  Tern.  g,^ 

latiuos.  ple». 

a  a 

4      3  4 

I  I 


Value  of  Com- 

Church  inunU 

Property.  cauit. 

$37»ooo 


a$,ooo 


THE  ClIUfSTAllELriTIAKS. 


1^ 


John  Thomas,  M.D,,  an  Englkhman,  came  to  this 
country  in  1S44,  and  idaitified  himself  with  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  Soon  after,  hh  views  changed'  and  he  bai^fM 
convinced  by  a  study  of  the  Bible  that  the  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  the  exi^tin|r  churches  correspond  with  those  c»f 
the  apostate  church  predicted  in  Scripture.  He  began  to 
publish  his  views,  and  organized  a  number  of  societies  in 
this  country',  Canada,  and  Great  Britain.  No  name  was 
adopted  for  these  liocietics  until  the  Civil  War  brake  uu| 
The  members  appltett  to  tlie  goveniifient  tn  be  felievi 
from  military  chtty  in  consiequenee  of  conscientious  scf 
pics,  and  fuKling  it  necessary  to  have  a  diKiinctive  namcT 
that  of  Christadclphians,  or  Brothers  of  Christ,  was  adopted. 

The  Christadelphians  do  not  ac(;ept  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  They  hold  that  Christ  was  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  man,  manifesting  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
in  working  out  man's  salvation  and  attaining  unto  power 
and  glory  by  his  resurrection.  He  is  the  only  medium  of 
salvation.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  an  effluence  of  divine  power. 
They  believe  in  the  natural  mortality  of  the  soul,  and  that 
eternal  life  is  only  given  by  God  to  the  righteous ;  that 
the  devil  is  the  evil  principle  of  human  nature ;  that  Christ 
will  shortly  come  personally  to  the  earth  and  set  up  the 
kingdom  of  Gcul  in  place  «)f  hinnan  governments;  that  this 
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kingdom  will  be  established  in  Canaan,  where  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  will  be  gathered ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  a 
thousand  years  judgment  will  be  pronounced  upon  all,  the 


CHAirrER  IX 


body^  wMch  is  ammmty  knmm  as  tti, 
tjon  Connectioiii  l^t  QWHS  QAty  the  simple  defiig 
"The  Christians/'  had  its  bcgiiininj(  in  the  early  part  i 
tlie  present  century  in  tlie  uniun  of  three  distinct  movi 
mciits :  one  in  which  Kcv.  James  0*Ke1lcy«  of  VirgitiKt^ 
Methodist,  wii^  prominent ;  another  in  which  Abner  J  one 
M.U,  af  Vcrinuutj  a  liaptist,  was  firnt;  an:l  a  third  i 
li^rtoil  \^  Stcine,  and  otitcr  Pfessbyterkn  fititil^ta 
in  Kentucky  cintl  Oh'u\  cuupcnitccU  These  three  niov< 
ineiits  each  ijidt.'[jL'EHknt  aiul  in i  known  to  the  leaders  i 
ihc  (ithers  unlit  [806,  were  alike  in  taking  tlie  Uihic  as  tli 
mitf  tnh  «tf  ^%  mA  ttt  mji^ihu  CiiU  hiisin.  Mr.  Sim 
Md  mpiiy Jllillitlll^^lllld  cdiii^rt  ignitions  suhsuqiK'iUl)'  unite 
Witfl  tllC  P^^^^  Christ,  witli  whicli  this  denuniinatic 
tfi  <ifteii  ermfoimVled;  liligf  nm  iitii^  tii  mmy  n 
spects;  they  have  ni>  efi&i^d^  t^^^  !«iin|]|y 
iht'h"  rule  nf  fallh  and  practice;  lliey  eni[jhrmi;fu  the  inijuu 
lance  of  the  union  nf  nil  l^ehevers  in  Christ;  ihev  hcliev 
tlirrt  hnii!«ff^lHrt  h  tfte  m\y  trite  turn  nf  ki|rtfcim  (a  fc^ 
in  in  Titers  ainnng  the  Christians  also  huliuve  that  sprii>kliti 
is  l>;i|»lis!n).  and  that  believers  only  are  its  prtiiier  sul^eeti 
rejeclinjf  infant  liaptism. 

^Uti-*  tllfisMjftil^  in#is  4ifferiBlt€*^  irf'Ift^Pf^^ 
l»ir  in  iiii^ntticn«Itt|K    I  Uftditfi;  Iti  the  liBt^tnitlti^i  iiiuf  tlMii 
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authority  of  the  Bible,  they  allow  every  one  to  interpret  it 
for  himself.  They  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  in 
his  precxistence,  and  that  he  made  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  all  men.  They  admit  to  the  communion  table  believers 
of  other  denominations,  and  also  receive  into  membership 


Illinois   104  64  20,239 

Indiana   214  186  64,660  • 

low;i   54  32  9,460 

Kans.is   49  8  1,665 

Kentucky   41  15  5,650 

Maine   60  28  7,690 

MasaachusctU  ....  28  29  8,325 

Michigan   40  29  7,975 

Missouri   35  12  4,000 

Nebraska   4  2  475 

New  Hampshire..  23  22  6,178 

New  Jersey   15  15  4,400 

New  York   120  109  28,710 

North  Carolina  . .  65  57  17J10 

Ohio   273  247  83,105 

Tcnnsylvania  ....  69  54  17,060 

Rhode  Island ....  8  8  2,535 

Texas   6   

Vermont   5  3  900 

VirKinia    ...   23  16  4,550 

West  Virginia. ..  11  8  1,775 

Wisconsin                 25  16  3f45o 

Total              1,281  963  301,692  ) 


2. — ^TIIE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

In  consequence  of  the  adoption  by  the 
lion  of  Christians,  held  at  Cincinnati  in  i 
opposed  to  slavery,  and  denouncing  i 
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The  Southern  Church  is  strongest  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  It  has  five  annual  conferences,  with  143  organi- 
zations,  13s  church  edifices,  valued  at  $138,000  and 
13,004  communicants.  The  average  seating  caiKicity  of 
the  edifices  is  341,  and  the  average  value  $1022.  Kight 
halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  750,  are  occupied. 

Summary  by  States. 


STATIOL 

Alabama  

Georgia  

North  Carolina 
Virginia  


tV^ani-  i*hMn.h 

10  9  4>ioo 

2  I  400 

93  89  30.55s 

38  36  io,9So 


Valiic  rtf  Com. 

i'liiinh  nitiiii. 

l'rti|H;rty.  caiilv 

$5,625  687 

500  97 

74,650  7.840 

57,225  4.380 


THE  ClfRISTIAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATIOX. 


Tins  association  represents,  in  Christian  work  in  Ken- 
tucky, a  number  of  churches,  without  name,  without  creed 
and  without  any  ecclesiastical  system.  Mach  church  u 
entirely  independent  Tile  churches  chiim  to  be  unsecta- 
rian.  The  first  was  organized  in  Berea  by  Mr.  John  G 
l^'ee.  The  doctrines  preached  are  those  common  to  evan- 
^(elical  CInistianity.  Immersion  is  hehl  to  be  the  propei 
ft)rm  of  ba])tism,  but  is  not  insisted  upon.  One  hall,  witi 
a  seating  capacity  of  lOO,  is  occupied. 


Summary. 


Ori;nni- 


Cliiirih 


Scntiri); 

ia- 
|iacity. 


Value  of 
ihiirch 
lVo|M.Tty. 


niiini- 


CIIAITKR  XI. 


aiJUstiAii  isamnsm 

CimifrriAN  Sciem  ists  ate  those  who  bdbtm  thit  idl 
lib  of  body  and  all  evils  of  whatever  natiiVG^m  illii}^  10 
the  b^ing  power  erf  mind  or  spirit 

Mm  Maiy  Baker  G.  Eddy^  of  Boston,  Mas&t  claims  to 
have  discovered  in  1866  and  tntroduced  in  1^67  the  "  first 
purely  metaphysical  system  of  healing  since  the  a|instnHc 
L.4lK%"    She  bgjgui^in  ihut  year  to  impart  inf€>nnaiioji  *m 

■WfPBf  ffff#t)C{(1itnfnj(  was 
developed  the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College,  which 
was  chartered  in  j88i.  Mrs.  Kddy,  with  six  of  her  stu- 
dents, constituted  the  first  Christian  Scientist  associ.ition  in 
1876.  Three  years  later  a  Christian  Scientist  Church  was 
organized  in  Boston  with  26  members.  Mrs.  luldy  was 
called  to  be  its  pcistor  the  same  year,  and  accepted  tlie 
position.  In  1881  she  was  ordained  Other  churches  and 
as.sociations  .<;prang  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  1886  a  National  Christian  Scientist  Association  was 
formed,  the  first  meeting  being  held  in  New  York  City. 
There  are  regular  churches,  with  pastors,  in  thirty-three 
States,  and  Sunday  services  are  held  in  numerous  places 
where  churches  have  not  been  organized.  There  are 
also  thirty  or  more  Christian  Science  dispensaries.  The 
organ  of  the  denomination.  Christiati  Science  Jourml 
(monthly),  publishes  many  columns  of  cards  of  practition- 


The  principles  of  Christian  Science  have  been 
authoritntivcly  by  Mrs.  Eddy.  According  to  her  stat 
mcnts,  alt  con^iciouBni:^  is  mind,  and  mind  is  God*  Th 
is  but  cm  mind,  and  that  ts  the  divine  mind^  This  U I 
finite  good»  which  supplies  alt  mind  by  reflection  Instead 
of  subdivision,  God  is  reflected,  not  divided*  Soul  is 
spirit,  and  spirit  is  God.  There  is  but  one  soul,  and  that 
is  God.  Tlie  flesh  is  evil,  not  the  souL  Soitl  is  *^  sub- 
stance in  truth  "  ;  matter  is  substance  in  error/'  Soul, 
spirit,  or  mind  is  not  eviij  nor  is  it  mortal.  Life  is  ctcniaL 
It  implies  God.  Whatever  errs  is  mortal,  and  is  a  departii 
ure  from  God.  Evil  is  simply  the  absent  of  gocxl,  Kvit 
is  unreal ;  good  only  is  real  The  divine  mind  is  one  and 
indivisible,  and  therefore  never  out  of  harmony.  Man  is 
immortal^  being  coetemal  with  God*  The  divine  power  || 
able  to  bring  all  into  harmony  with  itself.  Hence  Christian 
Science  says  |0  alt  manner  of  dt^^|^y|||^U|^||^^ 
is  all-power  and  all-presence,  andtncr^^ioniin^Seside 
him,  and  the  sick  are  healed."  **  Sickness  is  a  belief,  a 
latent  fear,  made  manifest  m  the  body  in  different  forms 
of  fear  or  disease.  This  fear  is  formed  unconsciously  in 
the  silent  thought.*'  It  is  to  be  dissipated  by  actual  con- 
sciousness of  the  "  truth  of  science  **  that  man's  harmony 
is  no  more  to  be  invaded  than  the  rhythm  of  the  universe. 
Suffering  exists  only  in  the  "  mortal  mind  "  ;  **  matter  has 
no  sensation,  and  cannot  suffer."  '*  If  you  rule  out  every 
sense  of  disease  and  suffering  from  mortal  mind,  it  cannot 
be  found  in  the  body."  All  drugs  arc  to  be  avoided. 
The  only  means  of  cure  proposed  by  Christian  Science  is 
spiritual.  Sin.  like  sickness  and  death,  is  unreal.  In  order 
to  cure  it  the  sinner's  belief  in  its  reality  must  be  over- 
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The  denomination  has  only  7  church  edifices.  Meet- 
ings are  held  in  213  halls»  which  have  a  seating  capacity 
of  19,69a 

SuiiiiARY  BY  States. 

fw^.L  iik..^  Scaling  Value  of  Com. 
Muuna.    MHinA     podly.       lVo|N;ny.  canin. 


CHAPTER  XII, 


THE  UIHIHTIAX  UKIQX  i:illtl7Ci 

TjtTS  body,  which  h  now  callcd^|||[ 

Chii relics  of  Clirist  in  Christian  Union,  was 
Ohio  cluring  the  first  years  of  the  Civil  War, 
%  I'laek  was  one  of  the  most  pmrninctirl 
snovcment,  which  was  oiitspnkcn  In  nppositit 
They  bclicvetl  tluit  it  had  been  prodiiced 
lanlable  mctkUi^bpth  North  and  South,  an 
tite  and  iti^iiu^lsiMBF^^^ 
sections.'"  They  wxtc  opposed  to  the  in  trod 
tics  into  the  pulpit,  mid  wjthilrew  from  existi 

ili^  jiolitical  preach inu^    Elder  Flack  dcrclarci 
|HitS€cntuil  by  \\n:  ministers  and  rnLtul^crs  <if 
K}l!s§{:opai  Church,  in  which  lie  was  a  pastor 
ll&K!  mMl^ir  seine  yim$  iM&t,  Itts  ^tl 

"  Wu  refused  to  vote  iji  the  conference  I 
of  wan  \Vc  refused  to  priiy  fi>r  the  suc^u^ss 
frfiised  fcrinij  pcifhics'  hlfri  our  putpit,  1 
loin  hi  llic  ranks  lliat  marched  on  the  .Ht^li 
int(s.  Wc  refused  to  make  certain  war  s; 
refused  tt>  prefer  charj^es  against  members 

whf^  litte  lanittii^^  ni:cit^  M  hmng  dtsloysti; 
to  preside  at  fnrced  lliiib  iif  jgtiod  mm  w^h*^ 
pohticoJ  opinioiiif." 

m 
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He  claimed  that  on  account  of  taking  this  attitude  he 
was  severely  persecuted,  and  led  to  withdraw  from  the 
Metliodist  Kpisco])al  Church  in  1863.  lie  preached  to 
various  companies  of  men  and  women  after  his  withdrawal 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  but  the  first  church 
of  the  new  denomination  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Ira 
Norris,  at  Lacon,  III.,  late  in  1863  or  early  in  1864.  At  a 
convention  held  in  Columbus,  O.,  in  February,  1864,  per- 
sons representing  five  different  denominations  being  pres- 
ent, the  foundation  of  the  new  denomination  w.xs  laid. 
The  principles  of  the  Christian  Union  are  in  brief  as  fol- 


THE  CnRiUnAN  UNION  CHURCHES. 


Summary  by  States. 


Or«a«i.  C-hiireh  Selling 


Arkansas   4 

Colorado   13 

Florida   i 

Illinois   6 

Indiana   26 

Indian  Territory  ....  3 

Iowa   31 

Kansas   16 

Kentucky   5 

Maryland   1 

Michigan   8 

Missouri   56 

New  Hampshire  ....  2 

Ohio   103 

Rhode  Island   i 

Tennessee   8 

Texas   6 

Vermont   5 

'i'olal   294 


4 

21 

20 

4 
1 
1 

3 

I 

94 
I 
2 


i»4So 
7,600 

6,850 

1.250 
300 

350 
1,650 
13.500 

400 
33,250 

300 

800 

300 


Value  of 
Church 
l*rupctiy. 


$3,850 
25,700 

21,500 

4,Coo 
1,000 
1,000 
12,000 
39*050 
4,000 
114,350 
3,500 
.,400 

2,500 


184    68,000  $234,450 


CHAPTER  XIU. 


THE  CtlVKCII  OP  GOP, 

John  Winehrexkek,  the  fcHinder  of  this  dentsmina- 

tion,  which  in  doctrine,  {lotity,  ami  UiiH^e  feseillbl»  both 
the  Baptist  md  Mcthudist  Churches,  became  a  member  of 
tlie  first  Kefomied  German  Church,  lUtiladelphia,  in  1817, 
mtiA  thiee  )ream  later  pastor  of  a  churdi  of  the  same 
denomination  in  Hnrriiibtirg.  There  were  four  cunt^rcga- 
tions  under  his  care.  Under  his  plain  and  punf^ent  preach- 
ing a  revival  of  rcligiun  began,  the  progress  of  which  was 
opposed  The  of^»osition  continued  five  years  ur  more» 
resulting  in  a  separation  from  the  church.  I1ic  revival 
extended  into  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  even 
into  Maryland,  and  hundreds  of  persons  were  converted. 
Tliese  persons  Were  organized  into  separate  churches. 
Meanwhile,  Elder  Winebrenner,  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  Bible,  had  changed  his  views  resi)ecting  points  of  doc- 
trine and  polity.  In  1830  he,  with  Andrew  Miller,  John 
Kliot,  John  Walborn,  David  Maxwell,  and  James  Richards, 
who  were  recognized  as  teaching  elders,  met  in  conference 
and  agreed  u|K)n  a  basis  of  church  organization.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  the  leading  principles : 

I.  That  the  believers  in  any  given  locality  according  to 
the  divine  order  are  to  constitute  one  body.  The  division 
iif  believers  into  sects  and  parties  under  human  names  and 
creeds  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  New 
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aod  an  average  value  of  $1902.  There  are  139  haUs,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  1 3,84a 


Summary  by  States. 

iT"   

paciiy.        Property.  cmu. 


Qy^  S!2^  *c2r'     chSIch  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THS  CHURClf  TRfUMFHANT  (SCIIWEIKP&RTff)^ 

The  founder  and  head  of  tliia  body  id  George  Jacob 
Schweinfurthp  wlio  was  born  in  Marion  Counly^  O.,  liii 
1853.    He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  EpilH 
copal  Church  vn  Mictiigan,  but  soon  left  it  and  became  a 
disciple  of  Mrs.  Beekman^  who,  before  her  deatli,  which 
occurred  in         declared  herself  the  "spiritual  mother  of 
Christ  in  tlie  second  comin^^"  antl  pronounced  Scltivoin- 
furth  the    Messiah  of  the  New  Dispensutiou."    He  ac- 
cordingly became  the  acknowIud|(ed  head  of  her  fotlow'- 
ers,  and  removed  the  hem  (quarters  u(  the  ^ect  from  ByroDi 
nine  miles  from  Rockford,  111  *  to  the  Wcklon  farm,  six 
miles  from  Rockford,  changing  the  name  of  the  body  lp_^ 
the  Church  Triumpti&ftt    A  frame  house^  ^MH 

"  Mount  Zlon  "  or  *'  Heaven,"  is  occupied  by  Schvi  einfurth 
and  a  number  of  his  disciples.    There  are  also  oUkt  com-* 

Schwcinfurth  at  Mount  Zion  There  are  no  rites,  cere- 
monies, or  forms  of  worship.  The  single  condition  of 
membership  is  recognition  of  Schwcinfurth  as  the  "  Christ 
of  the  Second  Coming  **  and  discipleship. 

The  Church  Triumphant  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  Word 
of  God,  but  denies  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ.  He 
was  a  mere  man,  but  passed  through  an  experience  in 
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which  he  was  freed  from  the  power  and  curse  of  sin»  after 
which  he  received  the  Spirit  of  God  and  became  divine. 
Schweinfurth  does  not  claim  to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but 
to  have  received  the  same  Spirit  and  to  be  equal  to  him. 
He  claims  to  be  sinless,  to  perform  miracles,  and  to  be  .nble 
to  bestow  the  Spirit  on  whomsoever  he  chooses.  He  also 
declares  his  power  over  sin,  not  only  to  save  from  its  curse 
but  to  save  from  its  commission. 

There  are  in  all  1 2  organizations  and  384  members.  All 
the  serx'ices  are  held  in  private  houses  with  one  exception, 
Mount  Zion  being  returned  as  a  hall. 


Summary  dv  States. 


STATSS. 


zaiiont. 


Value  of 
Church 
Prupcrty. 


Com. 

caiitik 


CHURCH  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSA 

The  theological  writings  of  Emanuel  Sv 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1688,  died  in  Lorn 
1 772,  led  to  the  organization  of  the  New  Jei 
Its  members  are  often  spoken  of  as  Swede 
was  called,  according  to  his  own  words,  " 
by  the  Lord  himself,  who  most  mercifully 
me,  his  servant,  in  the  year  1 743,  when 
sight  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  enabled 
with  s))irits  and  angels/'  From  that  tin 
•*  publish  the  various  arc»ina  or  sacred  tr 
revealed  to  him,  **  concerning  heaven  and  1 
man  after  death,  the  true  worship  of  Gc 
sense  of  the  Word,  and  many  other  import; 
ducive  to  salvation  and  wisdom.**  I  lis  volu 
works  contain  the  body  of  doctrine  to  whi 
adhere.  The  greater  portion  of  them  cons 
sition  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Scripl 

The  first  meeting  for  organization  was  I 
in  1 78  ^.  eleven  vcars  after  his  death.  Th 
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Irict  of  Columbia.  It  has  154  organizations,  and  7095 
members  or  communicants,  more  than  a  fourth  of  whom 


place  or  state  I^PmPttant  puuishmentt  but  its  iithabfta 
have  all  tkt  enjoyments  of  wliicli  tliuir  perverted  nature  is 
capable^  living  under  restraint  of  penalties  which  follow 
every  violation  ol  law;  that  heaven  in  a  place  ol  useli 
activity,  in  -  which  ^ch  finds  his  nppro]iriatfit  sphe 
action  and  ha[>p!ncssr  and  beeomcs  subject  to  the  pi 
of  perfectibility  wliich  goes  on  forever;  tliat  hi  the  Scfijpf 
ures  there  is  a  spiritual  principle  or  fact  corre^^jsonding  to 
every  natural  act  and  object  they  record,  a  spiritual  mean* 
ing  distinct  from,  yet  harmnniziJii(  with  antl  based  uix^n, 
the  natural  meaning  of  every  word  aiul  f^cnlcnce ;  that 
while  tlie  books  of  the  IHblc  were  tvriiten  through  various 
authors,  each  in  liSs  own  natural  style,  it  h  nevcrthdcss, 
by  virtue  of  tjh^tifiitiitc  store  uf  truth  within  it,  a  divine 
book,  the  la^M^Melf  b^  j^fejl'^^'^^^ 
Hibic  is  outt  mmmtnSS/HKtKK^^ 
belief. 

The  organization  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  is  a 
modified  Episcopacy,  each  society  being,  however,  free  to 
manage  its  own  affairs.  There  are  associations  of  societies, 
generally  conforming  to  State  lines,  and  a  general  conven- 
tion composed  of  representatives  of  the  associations,  and 
also  of  a  number  of  societies  which  have  no  associational 
connection.  The  service  is  generally  liturgical.  A  variety 
of  liturgies  are  in  use  in  the  dilTerent  congregations  or 
societies;  the  greater  number,  however,  use  the  *'  lk>ok  of 
Worsliip,**  published  by  the  General  Convention.  Three 
orders  are  recognized  in  the  ministry.  In  connection  with 
each  association  there  is  a  general  pastor,  who  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  association  that  a  pastor  does  to  a 
society.    There  are  also  pastors  of  societies,  and  preachers 
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The  average  seating  cafiacity  of  the  church  edifices  is 
9369  and  their  average  value  $I5»7SS!  70  l^^^'K  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  7165,  are  used  as  meeting-places. 


Summary  dy  States. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


00IIMVNI8TIC  80CIETIBS. 

All  ■ocMm  dbmving  Um  commuml  lUct  wlietlier 

wtQ  Milmcod  in 

theio  rettiimi  TWo  of  the  mxktioB  are  not  rcligkHtii  the 
Icarian  and  the  Altruuit,  but  it  was  deemed  bcft  not  to 
omit  diem,  on  the  technical  gmund  tiiat  tliey  are  not  or« 
ganized  to  practice  a  faith,  but  to  apply  a  social  princiide. 

There  are  nine  societies  which  proi>crly  come  under  this 
head.  One  of  these,  the  Hruederhocf  Mcnnonite,  is  omitted 
in  this  chapter  because  it  is  given  in  that  on  the  Mcniionttes. 
The  other  societies  are  these : 

I.  Shaken,  5.  Nch*  Icaria, 

a.  Amana,  6.  Altruists, 

3*  Harmony,  7.  Adonai  Shomo, 

4*  Separatists,  8.  Church  Triumphant 

(Korcshan  Ecclesia). 

I.— THE  SOCIETY  OF  SHAKERS. 

Tlie  oldest  of  all  existing  communities  in  the  United 
States  is  that  of  the  Shakers,,  or,  more  accurately,  **  The 
Millennial  Church,  or  United  Society  of  Hclievers."  Their 
first  community  was  organized  at  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y., 
in  1792. 

They  count  themselves  as  followers  of  Ann  Lee,  an 
Knglish  woman,  who  was  bom  in  1 736  in  Manchester  and 


mA  ta  1 7S4  in  this  country.  They  revere  Mother  Ann/* 
Bte|rfhe  was  called^  as  the  second  appearance  of  Christ  on 
Hwth.  She  uaa  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Quakers,  and 
nh  1  persecution  which  arose  j^minst  them  wos  cast  Into 

prison.  While  in  prison  she  saw  Clirist  and  had  a  special 
^Itv^ne  revelation^  which  showed  her  that  the  only  way 
PInankind  OHild  be  restored  to  the  proper  relation  to  God 
was  by  leading  a  celibate  life.  She  came  to  this  country 
in  1774  and  settled  at  Watervlictf  N.  Y.,  in  1775,  and  died 
there,  The  popular  clcsi|£nation  "  Shakers  "  was  first  used 
in  Engkndp  Those  Quakers  who  joined  Mother  Ann 
were  noted  for  "  unusual  and  violent  manifestations  of 
religious  fer\*or/*  and  were  therefore  spoken  of  as  "  Shak- 
ing Quakers^''    Hence  the  term  "  Shakers." 

The  Shakers  are  strict  celibates,  have  a  uniform  lAyle 
of  diess^  and  use  tlic  words  **yea"  and  **my"  but  not 
"thee*'  or  "thou."  They  arc  s}iirititaliNt>i,  holding  that 
.  there  ii  a  most  intricate  connectitiit  aiiil  the  mont  con- 
^  slant  communion  between  thcnii^clvesf^ffftf^hc  iiihabitAntu 
of  the  world  of  spirits."  They  believe,  as  already  stated^ 
that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  past,  and  that  they 
constitute  the  true  Church,  and  that "  revelation,  spiritual- 
ism,  celibacy,  oral  confession,  community,  non-resistance, 
peace,  the  gift  of  healing,  miracles,  physical  health,  and 
separation  from  the  world  are  the  foundations  of  the  new 
heavens."  They  reject  the  trinitarian  conception  of  God, 
holding  that  he  is  a  dual  person,  male  and  female,  and  that 
the  distinction  of  sex  inheres  in  the  soul  and  is  eternal. 
Christ,  they  believe,  first  appeared  in  Jesus  as  a  male  and 
then  in  Ann  Lee  as  a  female.    They  worship  only  God. 

Both  sexes  are  represented  in  the  ministry.  Religious 
ser\'ices,  held  on  Sunday,  consist  of  exhortation,  singing, 
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iifi4  mufchhn  Met  dmcii^  to  nmiic;  Tlwre  is  Ktflc  udi- 
Ue  prayer. 

There  are  1$  oommunities  of  Sliakcii  3  each  in  Ohb 
and  MaiiachtitetfSi  a  each  in  Kentucicy»  Maine,  New 
Hampshire*  and  New  Yoric,  and  i  in  Connecticut  They 
have  16  church  edifices^  with  a  seating  cqiacity  of  5650^ 
or  an  average  of  353.  and  a  valuation  of  $36,800^  or  an 
aven^  of  $2  30a  The  number  of  memben  is  1 728.  In 
i875t  according  to  NordhofTs  ''Communistic  Societies,** 
they  had  18  communities  and  94 15  members.  This  uidi« 
cates  that  they  are  decreasing. 

SUMMAIY  BY  STATIS. 

tTATIS. 

Connecticut  

Kentucky  

Maine  

Maiiachuictt«  

New  llamptliiro  ... 

New  York  

Ohio  

Total  


3.— THE  AMANA  SOCIETY. 

This  society  calls  its  organizations,  of  which  there  are 
seven,  "  True  Inspiration  Congregations."  The  commu- 
nity b  confined  to  Iowa  County,  la.,  where  its  members 
exist  in  seven  towns.  They  came  from  Germany  in  1842 
and  settled  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  whence  they  removed  thir^ 
teen  years  later  to  their  present  location  in  Iowa.  They 
are  a  religious  rather  than  an  industrial  community,  and 
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16      5,650  $36,800  1,728 


are  devoted  Bible  readers,  believing  that  nil  parts  of  the 
lkx>k  are  inspired.    They  hitld  tu  the  Trinity,  to  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  to  the  rcfiiirrecticin  of  the  tlend,  but  not  to 
ctetnal  pttnbtutietit   Ttli;  wicked  are  to  be  puiifietl  tn  fire. 
They  do  not  observe  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  but  make 
^inuch  of  that  of  the  Lord's  Sujiper,  whicli,  however,  h  celc- 
Hbrated  not  oftener  than  once  in  two  years.    They  believe 
thai  M        fuspinition  bq^atl  ill  the  oiienlng  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  Holy  Ghos^t  revcatini^  the  secrets  of  the 
heart  and  conscience  to  mcHsengeri  or  new  proplicts^  The 
diiefs  or  ministers  aire  guided  by  the  sjitrft  of  inspiration, 
and  the  commiuiity  has  at  its  head  some  one  (at  one  time 
it  was  a  woman)  who  is  under  the  direct  insjiiration  of  God. 
There  arc  three  urtlers  of  members :  the  lii^hest,  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  lowest  or  children's  onler,   Tliey  hold  rclig- 
ioi^  sen  ices  every  evening,  and  also  nn  Sunday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Sat  unlay  mornin^^.    The  funeral  meeting  is  held 
thv  nlhcr  oievlingi*  ary  muntly  for 


Summary. 


Sealiiijc        Value  of  Cum- 

C'hun.h  muni* 

pacity.        I*n)|icrty.  cant*. 

Iowa                       7        23       2,800     $15,000  1,600 


OrRani-     CTiurch        '^l"*        7.Z'"^J'  ^. 


3. — ^TIIK  HARMONY  SOCIETY. 

The  founder  of  this  society  was  George  Rapp,  who  was 
bom  in  Germany  in  1757  and  died  in  ICconomy,  Pa.,  in 
1847.  I  lis  followers  arc  celibates,  havin^^  adopted  this 
rule  early  in  the  present  century,  and  f(»!l()w  the  example 
of  patriarchal  rule  set  in  the  Old  Testament  and  hold  to  a 
community  of  property.    They  arc  litcralists  in  inteq^ret- 


caujii/Msr/c  soci£n£& 


ing  fhe  Scripture>»  and  they  believe  that  the  millennium 
is  near  at  hand  and  that  all  mankind  wiU  idtimatcly  be 
aavttdt  thoie  who  marry  bdng  clnwuficd  with  the  number 
who  wiU  have  to  underi^  a  probation  of  purification.  I1iey 
do  not  believe  in  spiritualism,  llicy  Qbscr\'e  ns  holy  days 
Christmasi  Good  Friday,  Kaster,  and  Pentecost  Tlicy 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Su|ipcr  annually  in  October.  Promi- 
nent in  Economy  is  the  sign  of  the  Gulden  Rule  Distil- 
lery," which  has  been  noted  for  the  qu:ility  of  whiskey 
produced.  They  have  one  oripinisationi  one  church  edifice, 
valued  at  $10,000^  and  350  members. 

Summary. 

OmImi^      OMvdi      ^"f^'S      ValiM  flC  Cbiii^ 
STATS*  i^^mTI*     iCiHfi^M.  Ckmch  ■iiiiiIb 


Pennsyfyaiili   t         1        see     $io»eoo  sso 


4.— TUB  SOCIKTV  t)K  SKPAKATISTS. 

The  Separatists  originated  in  Germany.  They  settled 
at  Zoar,  O.,  in  1817  and  adopted  commum-d  life  in  1819. 
They  were  csillcd  Separatists  in  Germany  because  they 
sejKirated  from  the  State  church,  in  the  belief  that  they 
could  thus  enjoy  a  more  spiritual  faith.  They  reject  relig- 
ious ceremonies.  Marriages  are  allowed  but  not  fcivored. 
They  are  entered  \\\xin  by  a  civil  comi>act,  there  being  no 
religious  celebration.  Their  Sunday  services  do  not  inchide 
public  prayer. 

Summary. 

incity.       rropcrty.  canu. 

Ohio   1         1         500      $3,000  200 
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S.— THE  NEW  ICARIA  SOCIETY. 

The  New  Icaria  Society  was  organized  in  1879.  It  has 
no  creed  but  "  rationalism  founded  on  observation/'  and 
opposes  all  "  anti-scientific  revelations.'*  Marriage  is  ap- 
proved.   The  system  of  rule  is  democratic. 

SirMMARV. 

TAT..  0«anJ.      Church  ^^^^J^  ^oj.. 

taUunt.      tUJilkci.  ^^hiirth  muni. 

Iowa   I    31 


7. — ^tllE  ADONAI  SIIOUO, 

Thift  community  was  organiied  and  legally  eitabltBhed 
ati  nipbfirtioii  in  1876  in  Ftetorimnit  Umk  At  in  organ- 
iiation  it  bad  1 1  members.  It  came  out  of  the  Adventist 
movtiiimt  Its  leading  principles  are  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  Ciod,  and  a  community  of  goods.  All  inembeii^ 
male  and  female,  have  an  ei^  voice  ui  matteisof  govern* 
ment  and  property.  There  is  a  common  treasury,  whence 
individual  needs  are  supplied  All  labor  for  the  commdn 
maintenancct  agriculture  being  the  chief  industry. 


SUIfltAKY. 


MaMcbtisetts   i    $6,000  20 

8.— THE  CHURCH  triumphant  (koreshan  ecclesia). 

The  founder  of  this  body  is  Cyrus  Teed.  Cyrus  in 
Hebrew  is  Koresh*;  hence  the  terms  Koreshan  Ecclesia, 
or  the  Koreshan  Church,  and  Koreshanity,  the  system  of 
Koresh.  The  foundation  principle  of  the  movement  is  the 
**  rccst<iblishmcnt  of  church  and  .«tate  upon  a  basis  of  divine 
fellowship/'  the  law  of  which  is  love  to  neighbor.  It  has 
three  departments:  the  ecclesia,  or  church;  the  college 
of  life,  or  echiCcitional  department ;  and  the  society  Arch- 
triumphant.  As  the  aims  of  Koresh<inity  cannot  be  secured 
where  the  spirit  of  comi>ctition  oi^^rates,  the  life  of  the 
disciples  is  commun.al.  Celibacy  is  a  fundamental  doctrine. 
It  is  held  as  desirable  in  order  to  conserve  the  forces  of 
lifci  and  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  that  purity  of  life 
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rm  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHKS. 

III  the  United  Stmei  aune  over  the  iw  to  Fly]iioutli» 
Men.,  In  the  Mayflower/'  in  i6aa  B<rfore  the  dUm  of 
the  first  half  of  that  eentitiy  there  were  hi  New  Ei^fauMl  • 
SI  Congregational  churches,  besides  two  or  Uiree  on  L/mg 
Island  and  one  in  Virginfai. 

Congr^tionalism  developed  great  strength  in  New 
England,  spreaduig  but  slowly  over  other  sections  of  the 
country.  In  1801  a  plan  of  union  was  entered  into  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  concerning  tlie  formation  of 
churchcM  in  new  Kcttlcmcntti,  aiul  under  it  Congregation- 
alists  going  west  from  New  ICnglamI .  gcncnilly  entered 
Presbyterian  churches.  Tliis  plan  continued  in  force  until 
1852,  when  it  was  formally  abrogated  by  a  convention  of 
Congregtitionalists  at  Albany,  on  the  ground  that  it  prac- 
tically excluded  Congregationalism  from  the  country  west 
of  New  England.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  older  States 
where  there  arc  many  Congregatbnalists  there  are  compar- 
atively few  Presbyterians,  and  vur  versa.  Since  the  abro- 
gation of  the  plan  of  union  the  growth  of  Congrcg«itional 
churches  in  the  West,  particulariy  in  Illinois  and  the  yet 
ne  ver  States  of  the  Northwest,  has  been  quite  rapid.  Their 
autislavery  record  entirely  shut  them  out  of  the  States  of 
the  South  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Their  numbers  in  that 
section  are  still  limited  and  include  a  good  proportion  of 


colored  membmb  tit  wlidiicdiieitliHi  they  l»v«bm  mitcil 

devoted. 

The  Piltfrimi  and  Purilana^  who  conslituted  the  earljr 
Cafitfre^tibtial  chufdieSi  wem  ittit  ivcM  to  l'reftbyterijtn<» 
ism  on  docfritial  grounds*  CofigregatioiiaUsts  and  Fresby- 
teiiaiis  were  in  substantial  agreement,  the  Westminster 
Confesskm  senring^  aimptably  as  the  doctrinal  symbol  of 
telh  fbr  illaily  y^iml  It  wis  tulopted  by  the  Congre- 
inti^lldists  at  a  general  synod  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
¥646^'4&  The  Savoy  Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  sim- 
*ihr  to  th^  of  Westnunster,  was  adopted  by  local  synods 
in  1680  and  in  1708,  and  a  national  council  held  in  1865, 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  expressed  its  adherence  to  the  faith 
"  sutstantially  embodied  "  in  these  two  confessions,  and 
adopted  a  dedaiatidn,  known  as  the  "  Burial  Htll  Dedam- 
Ijtfotii"  affirming  tlvc  general  imity  of  the  cluircli  of  Christ 
^  aU  the  warUl,  and  setting  forth  the  fundamental  truths 
in  which  alt  Christians  shnuld  agree,"  as  a  bunis  of  gen- 
eral coopercition  and  fclUnv»hip.  In  187 1  a  Nutiuiial  Trien- 
nial Council  was  held  in  Oberlin,  O.  The  following  was 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  council: 

••They  [the  Congregational  churches]  agree  in  belief 
that  the  Moly  Scriptures  are  the  sufficient  ami  only  infalli- 
ble rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  their  interpretation  thereof 
being  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith,  commonly  called  Kvangelical,  held  in 
our  churches  from  the  early  times,  and  sufficiently  set  forth 
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local  diiiidi»-md  prafoiilng  tlie  historic  f«itb  of  Oirltfi 
chuidi»  arc  Actually  and  intentionally  embraced  within 
the  felhninhip  of  tiM  national  coundL  The  distinctions  of 
Okl  School  and  New  School  were  ignorcdt  and  just  as  much 
Arminianism  and  CalWnism.** 

According  to  thisi  Congregationalism  wdoomes  Armini* 
ans  as  well  as  Calvinists  to  its  churches.  In  1883  a  com* 
mission  appointed  by  the  natioifal  council  formulated  a 
confessioni'  consisting  of  twelve  articles.  It  is  of  a -general 
evangelical  character. 

The  polity  of  the  Congregational  churches  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  complete  autonomy  of  each  local  church. 
Connected  with  this  principle  is  that  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  churches.  The  Cambridge  platform,  adopted  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  declares  that  although 
churches  be  distinct  and  therefore  may  not  be  confounded 
with  one  another,  and  equal  and  thcn^forc  have  not  domin- 
ion one  over  another,  yet  all  churches  ought  to  prcscr\'e 
church  communion  one  with  anothcfi  because  they  are  all 
united  unto  Christ,  not  only  as  a  mystical,  but  as  a  polit- 
ical, head,  whence  is  derived  a  communion  suitable  there- 
unto."  The  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  power  is  in  the  local 
church,  and  not  in  any  association  or  council  of  churches. 
Each  church  manages  its  own  affairs.  When  difTcrences 
arise  between  churches,  or  between  members  of  the  same 
church,  or  between  a  church  and  its  pastor,  they  may  be 
referred  to  a  council  specially  summoned,  composed  of 
pastors  and  representatives  of  neighboring  churches  of  the 
same  faith  and  order.  The  decisions  of  councils  arc,  how- 
ever, not  mandatory,  but  simply  advisory.  Councils  have 
to  do  chiefly  with  questions  of  denominational  fellowship. 
They  examine,  ordain,  and  install  pastors,  and  recognize 
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It  was  formally  abolished  iit  C<3iiiiecti 
Massachusetts  in  1833. 

There  arc  Coiigrci;ational  churches  in  alltj 
iMcept  DcdawanSt  ^^^^  iJ^  All  the  Tamtories  ci^i 

The  total  of  members  in  lliis  country,  not  hrclifilii 
thousand  converts  in  connection  with  missions  ui  ti 
ican  Board  in  farcign  lands,  is  more  tlian  half  i 
Massachnsetts^  where  Congrcgat tonal i sis  were 
colonists,  han  a  larger  pmporlicm  of  the  total 
other  State»  101,890;  Connecticut  comes 
$9,1  S4;  New  York  thirtl.  with  45*686;  III 
*itli  35*830;  and  Ohio  fifth,  with  32,28  r. 
Valuation  of  church  property.  If 43,335,43 7,  Mail 
has  more  tlian  a  fourth,  or  $11,030,890:  Co 
$5i366,20j  ;  New  Voik,  $5,i75»262;  and  lUinoi^ 
812,    There  ar€  only  isplacc^^in  M:issachMsetts 
Congregaiioimh'sts  as  places  of  wnrsliip  wj 
©wivThcn:  are  fia  such  places  ut 
ll^^flfK^l  47  ill  Michigan.    In  all,  4j| 
ing  capacity  of  43,646,  arc  used  by  congrcgatic 
4868  organizations  own  4736  edifices,  with  an  { 
seating  capacity  of  1,553,080,  indicating  an  avera 
to  each  house.    The  average  value  of  each  edifice 

Summary  dv  States. 

laiioni*.    Ldificei.         ^^^j^^  Vx^.x^n 

Alabama              .  28      22  5,505  $91,75 

Arizona    3        3  550  9,50 

Arkansas   7        5  1,600  26,00 

Calirornia   182  149)^  37.773  1.014,97 

Colorado   49      38;^  11,010  377.09 

Connecticut   306  383  147,688  5,366,20 

District  of  Columbia  6       6  3.370  339,00 

Florida   39      29  7,600  73,77 


MUGiOaS  i'VXCMS  OF  THE  VMTED  STATES. 
Summary  by  States.— Cmt/iWim/. 


THB  DtSaFUeS  OP  CHRIST. 

THIS  bodjr,  often  called  also  Christiaiifti  wai  one  of  tiie 
mtilts  of  fhe  great  revival  movement  which  began  fai  Ten- 
nenee  and  Kentucky  in  the  nrly  part  of  the  preient  cent- 
ury.  Rev.  Barton  W.  Slone,  a  Presbyterian  minister  who 
was  prominent  in  the  revival  movement,  withdrew  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  1804  organised  a  diurch 
with  no  other  creed  than  the  Bible  and  with  no  name  but 
that  of  Christian.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  find  a  basis 
for  the  union  of  all  Christian  believers.  A  little  later 
Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  father  and  son,  who 
came  from  Ireland,  where  the  fonncr  had  been  a  Presby- 
terian  minister,  organized  union  societies  in  Pennsylvania. 
Changing,  their  views  as  to  baptism,  they  joined  the  Red- 
stone Association  of  Baptists.  Shortly  after,  when  Alex- 
ander Campbell  was  charged  with  not  being  in  harmony 
with  the  creed,  he  followed  the  Burch  Run  Church,  of 
which  he  was  pastor,  into  the  Mahoning  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, which,  leavened  with  his  teachings,  soon  ceased  to  be 
known  as  a  Baptist  association.  In  1827,  after  some  cor- 
respondence with  Rev.  B.  W.  Stone  and  his  followers  of 
the  Christian  Connection,  there  was  a  union  with  a  large 
number  of  congregations  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see, and  the  organization  variously  known  as  *'  Disciples  of 
Christ"  and  " Christians"  is  the  result 
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The  leading  principle!  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  are,  to 
quote  from  one  of  their  tracts:  (i)  "To  rci»torti  the  lost 
unity  of  believers  and  so  of  the  Church  of  Christ  by  a 
fctuitt  in  doctrinCp  ordinance,  and  life  to  the  religion 
defifiitely  outlined  in  the  New  Testament ;  (2)  no  human 
^reed,  but  the  Bible  oi!ly  as  ttic  nifc  of  faith  and  practice ; 
(3)  ba|]tism  by  immeniion  of  believers  only,  in  which 

comes  a  divine  assurance  of  remission  of  sins  and  accept- 
ance with  Gotl  "  ;  {4)  the  celcliratbn  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  a  "  feast  of  luve every  Sunday,  The  central  doctrine 
of  their  teadiing  h  that  "Jesttft  m  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  Tht;y  huld  that  "  iicrsonnl  trust  in  a  personal 

Redeemer"  is  the  faith  that  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

In  polity  they  are  conj^rcgational.  Their  ministers  are 
ordained,  but  are  not,  in  dcnnmiiiational  usage,  addressed 
with  the  lillc  "  RcvJ"  Tliuy  tun  c  as  church  fjfficcrs  elders, 
also  called  bishops,  pastors,  or  presbyters,  deaciins,  <ind 
evangcltHta  The  latter  aye  i||ngran|^  ilikNianaflen,  The 
■  churches  are  united  tn  ^mI^hHHMBCI  associations  for 
missionary  work,  and  there  is  also  a  national  convention 
for  home'tind  another  organization  for  foreign  missions, 
and  a  Woman's  Doard  of  Missions  for  both  home  and 
foreign  missions. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  are  represented  in  all  the  St«ites 
but  New  Hampshire  and  Nevada,  and  in  all  the  Territories 
except  Alaska.  In  number  of  members  Missouri  leads 
the  States,  with  97.773;  Indiana  is  second,  with  78,942; 
Kentucky  third,  with  77,647;  Illinois  fourth,  with  60,867  ; 
and  Ohio  fifth,  with  54.425.  They  have  an  aggregate  of 
7246  organizations,  5324  church  edifices,  valued  at  $12,- 
206,038,  and  641,051  members  or  communicants.  The 
average  seating  capacity  of  the  churches  is  302,  and  the 
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average  value  $12292 ;  1 141         wftb  A  Matifig ' 
of  I39f325r  arc  occtiptecl 

In  moiiy  States  na  little  difficult/  was  cncountergd 
the  attmpt  to  gather  ftitt  statistics  for  the  isem^/ff^ 
most  competent  person  hi  each  State  was  appointed  to 
the  work,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  get  returns  for  all 
grcgations  known  or  believed  to  be  in  cxbtcncc.  ^ 
was  particularly  true  of  Tennessee,  where  estimates  on 
founded  on  various  sources  of  infurniatifin,  were  possil 
for  several  coinities.  A  small  percetUage  of  mcmbcc 
a  numtier  of  the  States  i$  not^  thenifore,  embpiml  li 
following  tables,  which  arc  believed,  howevcf, 
most  complete  of  any  ever  before  published  : 
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131 

I 

California  .  < mwtSfnA^ 

3" 

2 

1 

Delaware  

4 

3 

District  of  Columbia 

2 

2 

22 

64 

60 

Idaho  

6 

1 

641 

550 

733 

651 

Indian  Territory  . . . 

82 

9 

403 

308 

Kansas  

3S2 

197 

632 

530 

4 

n 

4 
1 

30,618 

|4»7% 

4.945 
500 

450 
1,200 

5."  so 
20,805 
300 

219,320 
2.805 
83.450 

55»045 
169,635 
1,000 
700 


Chufcti 


151,625 
16,000 
4,800 
80,000 
14,850 

197,925 
2,000 

1,145,275 
1,329,370 
3,350 
708,100 
468,975 
1,321,510 
22,300 
6. 100 
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8U1IIIA1V  iv  ^ttawL^mHmmi* 

ViNtaT 


C^T*  Ckwdi  £3 

pMHyt  Finip8iiy«  cmmi* 

37     99     StOTO      $73i<ioo  1,917 

Miwhilnpi   Ill     69     ia,«7!        S5.4aa  $.7a9 

MiMoan   i,im   Sjo  969,280     I16J3.C31  97,773 

MontMHi^   ij      9      1,789        c8,8oo  785 

Nebmka   100     Sj    i3,Mo      ao9,375  7,715 

105 

*i 


New Jcficnr* •••••••  i  ••••  •••••••      •  *  105 

New Mcxioo* ••••••  4  ••••  •••••••      *   61 

New  York   41  36  11,810  363,650 

North CaroUna....  186  136  38,530  7i>i57  IM37 


North  Dakou   1    30 

Ohk>   47!  446    I3«i77«     Ii463,350  54.435 

Okhihoma   9  a       300           500  365 

Oregon   74  40     10,9(0        76,700  4,067 

Pennsylvania   135  101     33»785        533>i47  13,007 

Rhode  Island   1  1         150          3iOoo  35 

South  Carolina  ....  50  37      8,060         10,300  3,880 

South  Dakou   15  6      1,350         10,800  490 

Tennessee   333  315     80,510       410,660  41,135 

Tew»   $36  367     78,370       467,900  41,859 

Utah   a    370 

Vermont   a  a        475          5,000  363 

Virginia   161  148     4S,338       340,939  14,100 

Washington   86  39      7ii50        93»4oo  5,816 

West  Virginia   85  51     16,709        93,293  5,807 

Wisconsin....   34  18      5,825         30,300  1,317 

Wyoming   3    48 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


TUB  DVNKARDS. 

TitB  Dunkanbi  or  Gcimaii  Ba|H{sti|  or  Brrthmi,  ara  of 
Gefmm  origliii  and  trace  their  bejiinning  bade  to  Alexan* 
der  Madc^  of  Schwartxenau,  Germany,  Early  in  tlie  eiglit* 
eentli  century  Macic  and  Mivend  olheni  formed  a  habit  of 
meeting  together  for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament 
Tliey  were  convinced  tluU  its  doctrines  and  principles  of 
church  order  were  not  being  faithfully  followed,  either  by 
the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  Church.  They  therefore 
resolved  to  form  a  society  of  their  own.  Alexander  Mack 
was  chosen  as  their  pastor.  Persecution  scion  arose,  and 
they  were  scattered.  In  1719  most  of  them  ifot  to{;ether 
and  c.ime  to  the  United  States,  scttlin|r  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  their  first  church  wsis  (irj^aniased  about  1723.  Like 
the  Mennonites,  they  chose  Gennantown,  where  Christian 
Saur,  one  of  their  number,  edited  and  printed  the  first 
German  Uible  in  America,  the  unbound  sheets  of  which 
were  used  by  the  British  soldiers  to  litter  their  horses  «ifter 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  in  the  Revolutionar)*  War. 
l<^ter  a  number  of  these  sheets  were  leathered  up  and 
sevcnd  volumes  were  made  of  them,  some  of  which  are 
still  in  existence. 

The  Dunkards  were  an  earnest  and  devout  people,  en- 
deavoring to  shape  their  lives  according  to  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  they  increased  quite  rapidly, 


ng  their  converts^  of  course*  from  the  Gerniaii  ele* 

ment    One  of  their  most  important  principles  is  noncon- 
formity lo  the  world    They  have  sought,  while  living  in 
mltbt  of  the  wofld^  lo  pivierve  a  simptep  tinoflenta-* 
tious  Ufe»  ignoring  the  fashionii  and  the  customs  of  society 
diess,  in  household  furnishing,  and  in  general  mode  of 
Irlire.    Through  a  long  couise  of  years  this  subject  occupied 
more  or  less  attention  it  every  Annual  Meeting.  Bishops 
and  heads  of  families  were  exhorted  to  be  careful  that  they 
their  households  set  a  good  example  in  rejecting  the 
P^bigh  fadriiions'^  of  |he  times*   As  early  afl  1 823  it  was 
decided  that  with  those  who  should  cpntinue  to  disregard 
the  rule  of  nonconformity  after  the  third  admonition  the 
Brethren  should  not  break  bread.    In  1S40  coinphtint  was 
heard  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  increase  of  the  **  evil " 
of  conformity  to  the  world.    Some  lirethren,  it  was  said, 
conform  too  much  to  the  world  in    building,  house* furni- 
_gir&^a^arel,  etc.,  and  even  in  sleighing  liave  bclls  upon 
IfiBPltorses.*'    Five  years  later  a  solemn  warning  was 
given  against  "  fashionable  dressing,  building  and  orna- 
menting houses  in  the  style  of  those  high  in  the  world," 
as  an  "alarming  and  dangerous  evil."    In  1846  the  over- 
seers of  churches  were  instructed  to  see  that  members  did 
not  have  paintings,  carpets,  fine  furniture,  or  fine  houses. 
Much  attention  was  given  at  the  various  Annual  Meetings 
to  the  fashions  of  women.    In  1862  they  were  forbidden 
to  wear  "  hoops  "  and  bonnets,  and  enjoined  never  to  be 
without  the  cap,  or  prayer-covering,  in  church  worship. 
Among  the  queries  sent  up  in  later  years  was  one  asking 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  Brethren  to  establish  or  patronize 
high-sc'hools.    The  reply  was  that  Brethren  should  not 
mind  Ai^/i  •  things  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate. 


'iam  i^micEs  oi^  the  vmtsb  statms. 


One  rauon  given  for  dipping  forward  is  that  when  Quilt 
died  upon  the  cruss  his  head  fell  fanvard  on  liis  breast 
Immediately  after  the  third  immer^on  the  administrator 
Bhti  bii  tumdi  upon  tlie  candidjite^i  tumd  mid  ciflTtire  prnjrer. 
^■|j^ndcavurtii]r  to  foUoiv  all  the  cii^tunii»  as  vi  uU  us  the 
^nmmandments  of  tlie  New  Testamcntp  the  Dtuikartb  hold 
I^Ofnmunion  In  the  evening.    Il  is  preceded  by  the  fcail 
of  love,  or  the  tijfa/tc  of  tlic  Greeks.    After  partaking  of 
a  full  meal,  which  is  served  at  tables,  the  bread  ami  wine 
of  the  ^cramcnt  arc  administcrecL    In  cunnectiun  with 
tills  they  extend  the  right  hand  of  feUou^ip  to  one  onotlier 
and  exdmnge  the  kiss  of  charity.   This  ]iart  of  the  service 
ii  obscn'cd  sepnmtcly  by  the  sexes*    IJeforc  the  supper 
aHM  the  ceremony  of  washing  one  another'n  feet  is  pcr»' 
formed,  the  bretliren  obseriing  it  among  themselvci  Md 
the  sisters  duin^  fik'cwisc. 
The  ministry  consists  of  bishops  or  elders,  ministers,  and 
^^eaconit  all  of  whew  are  etectetl  by  the  congregatioislfa' 
HHpicons  are  advanced  to  be  ministers,  ministers  arc 
vanccd  to  the  second  degree^  and  bishops  or  elders  are 
elected  from  the  list  of  ministers  of  the  second  degree. 
Ministers  are  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  brethren.  In 
most  cases  they  receive  nothing  for  their  services. 

The  iK)lity  of  the  Dunkards  is  partly  Congregational  and 
partly  Presbyterian.  Their  chief  ecclesiastical  body  is  the 
Annual  Meeting  or  Conference,  whose  decisions  are  con- 
sidered binding  upon  district  conferences  and  churches. 
Questions  in  doctrine  and  usage  are  sent  from  the  district 
conferences  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  which  returns  replies, 
generally  with  a  Scriptural  quotation  to  indicate  the  au- 
thority on  which  the  replies  arc  based.  ICach  district  con- 
ference sends  to  the  Annual  Meeting  one  bishop  and  one 


delegate.  The  bishops  comi)ose  the  Standing  Commift 
of  the  conference.  This  Standing  Committee  provide  I 
the  orgonixation  of  tlic  meeting  by  choosing  officem  ft 
briiigiitg  the  btiiliim  befcw  the  meeting  in  the 
Kha]i<:  for  action;  and  n!st>  appoints  committees  in  ca< 
of  diHiculty  in  loeftLj:lmrchc5>  After  the  divisian  cham 
were  made  111  milliner  o(  hotding  the  Annual  Mc«l| 
in  cnch  branch  except  the  Old  Order, 

The  Hrcthren  hold  not  only  to  tlic  principle  of  nonce 
formity  but  also  to  tliat  of  nonrcsistancc^  and  cmne^ 
protest  ngainst  secret  sodetiei^  Their  ministers  an^4 
trained  mcn»  but  pursue  \\\\:\r  ordinnt)^  busine^^s  ;i\  fKatic 
during  tlie  wctk,  preaching  on  Sundays  and  ath^j 
siou^  tta  rcqiurcd^   Tliere  arc  four  bmndieUp  as  fci 

1.  Conservative. 

2.  Progressive* 

3.  Old  Order,   ^MiifTMIMT  1 

4.  Seventh- Day,  German. 


I.— THE  CONSERVATIVE  BRETHREN. 

The  Conservatives  constitute  the  largest  branch  of  t 
Dunkards.  The  division  occurred,  as  already  stated, 
the  result  of  a  disaj^reemcnt  concerning  the  enforcemc 
of  discipline  in  matters  of  conformity.  The  Conser\*ati\ 
found  themselves  between  two  fires.  On  the  one  bar 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  Brethren  who.  demand 
more  liberty  in  the  matter  of  the  wearing  of  dress,  and 
other  customs  which  had  hitherto  been  frowned  upon.  < 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  body  of  Hrethren  who  insist 
upon  a  rij^orous  enforcement  of  the  prohibitions  agaii 

thr  ndontion  nf  mnrlprn  <lr<»^;«;  nnil   mnrlf»rn  riwtnm** 
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was  the  policy  of  the  Conservatives  to  deal  leniently  with 
those  who  wanted  more  libertyi  and  to  conciliatei  if  pos« 
siblc,  those  who  wanted  a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  discipline.  The  Old  Order  Urethrcn,  however,  felt 
that  the  Progressive  Brethren  ha[d  already  departed  from 
the  ancient  order  of  the  church.  The  principle  of  dress  as 
held  by  the  Conservatives  was  that  plainness,  modesty,  and 
economy  in  dress  is  a  gospel  principle,  and  that  to  retain 
the  form  of  plainness  was  to  insure  the  retention  of  the 
principle  of  plainness.  The  Progressive  Brethren  believed 
in  the  principle  of  plainness,  but  declared  that  there  was 
no  merit  in  adhering  to  a  particular  form  of  plainness. 
The  Progressives,  therefore,  became  a  distinct  branch. 

One  of  the  points  of  disagreement  between  the  Conserv- 
atives and  the  Old  Order  Brethren  was  that  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Sunday-schools.  The  Old  Order  Brethren 
stoutly  opposed  this  as  an  innovation,  while  the  Conserva- 
tives held  that  it  was  simply  an  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  fathers  that  the  children  should  be  religiously  edu- 
cated.  The  Old  Order  Brethren  were  likewise  opix)sed 
to  educational  institutions.  The  C(>nser\'atives  say  on 
this  point  that  the  fathers  themselves,  if  they  were  now 
living,  would  be  favorable  to  Sunday-schools  and  high- 
schools,  and  also  to  missionary  work.  This,  then,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Conser\'ative  body.  They  are  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing the  principle  of  nonconformity  to  the  world,  but  of  not 
enforcing  it  so  rigorously  as  was  done  twenty-five  or  fifty 
years  ago.  They  believe  in  Sabbath-schools  and  mission- 
ary work,  and  also  in  educating  their  own  people.  They 
arc  represented  in  twenty-eight  States  and  two  Territories, 
being  strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  where 
more  than  one  half  of  their  communicants  are  found.  There 


•re  i8o  halls  &  leadiig  cqiadty  of'  iSiCHS.  The 
average  value  of  the  homes  of  worship  is  $i3i3t  wmI  the 
average  seating  CAP^ty  414- 

Summary  av  Statis. 


Caliibniia  

Coloiado  

Florida  

Idaho   

lUinois  

Indians  . 
Indian  Tcrritoiy  < 

Iowa  4..  •< 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  ...... 

Maryland  

Michigan  , 

Minnesota  . .  . . , 

Missouri  

Nebraska  , 

New  Jersey  , 

North  Carolina . , 

Ohio  i . . . , 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  .  •  • , 
South  DnkoU..., 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  . . 
Wisconsin  ...... 
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4 
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« 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

1 

5S 

S9 
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34 

1 

.1 
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29 

12 

11 

3 

2 

26 

38 

10 

3 

3 

9 

$  , 

9S 

«7H 

2 

6 

4 

101 

224A 

4 

'16 

I 

42 

87 

3 

33 

3* 

S 

720 

854 

400 

37S 
300 
300 
300 

33»8C0 

S^tSOS 

I4fi35 
i3,i$o 


iS,82j 
3»728 

600 
9,670 
3.650 

9$o 
1,625 
50,620 

1,600 
94»738 

7.450 
150 
40,635 


vtfM«r 


$300 
3,300 
1,300 
600 

1^000 

96^860 

179,870 
'49)50$ 

S3»435 

60,200 

11.425 
1,500 
23,025 
14,500 
5,000 

2,000 
153.365 

4.400 
354.008 


11,700 
300 
73.523 


i2,i8o  21,635 


7« 

St  I 

110 

41 
40 

SfToi 
10^334 

J? 
s,7^ 

3,338 

10 

191 

8,490 
46 

350 

14.194 
102 

1.249 

6,659 
26 
2,710 
170 


353,586  $1,121,541  61,101 


2. — ^TIIE  PROGRESSIVE  HRETUREN. 


The  reasons  for  the  division  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  branch  of  the  Dunkards  have  already  been 
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gi^en.   They  constitute  the  most  advanced  section  of 
the  body  of  Dunkards.    Tlieir  rules  respecting  noncon- 
formity to  the  world  are  far  less  strict  than  those  of  the 
Conservatives.   They  call  themselves  simply  brethren,  or 
The  Hrcthreni  and  do  nt>t  wish  to  be  known  as  Diinkards. 
The  number  of  their  communicants  is  but  a  little  more 
than  one  eighth  of  that  of  the  Conservatives.  They 
occupy  37  halls,  which  have  a  seating  capacity  of  4455. 
The  average  value  of  their  edifices  is  $1521,  and  the  aver- 


i^jia   They  tm  tippmod  to 

endeavor,  and  high-sclioob  or  colle|{et.   The  census 
thorities  had  niifcli  difficulty  in  getting  returns  from  thom. 


ScriiHiii 


^  wciy  iaiP^^^  Itf  Uh?  ftumbitfitut  of  tbdr  pet^ilc  for 

miiny  cases  to  give  in- 
fomuitioR,  wMdi  wos  otherwise  obtained  There  are  63 
hallsi  widi  a  seatiiv  cafMidty  of  3330^  occupied  «i  places 
of  vrotMp.  The  avemge  \'atue  of  the  church  ediiSoca  ia 
$U7gb  average  seating  capacity  408; 

SuMliAav  av  States. 
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3« 
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4 

3 

12 

2 

1 

I 

63 

7«$ 
800 

l«200 

l»200 
•  150 

200 

10,825 

i,4a> 
950 


$970 
16,400 
2,600 
2,800 

*3»«» 
200 
1,600 
600 

44.000 

5.000 
2,500 
1,100 


4 

7 

647 
100 

33a 

3>i 

44 

IS$ 
47 

1.76^ 
10 

3ii 
188 

»79 
^9 
21 


25,750    $80,770  4,411 


4.— THE  SEVENTll-DAV  nAPTISTS,  GERMAN. 

This  is  the  oldest  secession  from  the  body  of  Dunkartls. 
As  already  stated,  Conrad  ndsKcl  founded  it  in  1728. 
Only  a  very  few  members  are  now  rcixirtcd.   These  ob- 
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serve  the  seventh  day  «i  the  Sabbath,  and  some  featufts 
of  the  communal  life.  They  are  found  in  Bedford,  Frank- 
liUt  Lancaster,  and  Somerset  counties,  Pa. 

SUICICARY. 

Onaai*  Oundi      Stiliiif      ViltiDjf  CSmii. 
flTATB*  -^^-7--     vfMm   Oil*  jCkuidi  ■HUli* 


Pennsylvania   6  3      1^960    $i4,SSo  194 

Summary  by  States  or  All  Dunkards. 

STATES. 

Aikanias   c  1        400        $300  83 

California   6  s        535       3,4So  390 

Colorado   s  I        300       1,300  137 

Florida   I  I        300         600  41 

Idaho   I  I         300       1,000  40 

lUinois   71  6;     34,77$     105,330  4*119 

Indiana   150  ISO     69,490     318,890  13,350 

Indian  Territory ...  i    37 

Iowa   68  43     i6.3$o      58,95$  3,470 

Kansas   91  40     15,135   .  01,635  4io67 

Kentucky   3    13 

Louisiana   1     17 

Maryland   36  47     18,435      65,800  3,074 

Michigan   31  17      5,148      I7»47S  844 

Minncsoto   s  3        600       1,500  104 

Missouri   44  39     10,070      34,025  3,090 

Nebraska   37  16      5,950      34,000  1,441 

New  Jersey   3  3        950       5,000  191 

North  Carolina ...  •  10  5      1,625  S^S 

Ohio   153  173     68,445     338,065  11,798 

Oklahonui   3    46 

Oregon   8  5                   4»6oo  380 

Pennsylvania   134  361    107,933     433,958  16,707 

South  Dakota   4    103 

Tennessee   19  16      7,450      11,700  1,249 

Texas   6  I         150         300  95 

Virginia   50  93     43»33$      78,473  7»244 

Washington   3    36 

West  Virginia   51  38     i4»48o      34»785  3,3i6 

Wisconsin   6     ...    199 

Wyoming   1    31 

Totol   989  1,016   4I4.036  $1,363,631  73,795 


CHAPTER  X3C 


TilB  BVANGEUGAL  ASSOaATION. 

Jacob  Albright,  origtnaDy  a  Luthetan,  bora  ia  175% 
was  the  foamier  of  the  Evangdical  Asaoctation.  Near  the 
dote  of  the  lest  centuiy  he  became  an  earnest  revival 
preacher.  He  tabored  among  the  German-speaking  popu* 
Ution,  and  in  1800  formed  a  society  of  converts  in  Penn« 
sylvania  for  ''social  prayer  and  derational  exercises**  every 
Sunday  and  eveiy  Wednesday  night  This  was  the  rise 
of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  Evingelical  Asso- 
ciation. The  first  conference  was  held  in  1807.  This 
conference  elected  Jacob  Albright  a  bishop.  Two  years 
later  a  church  discipline  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Metho- 
dist lipiscopal  Church  was  published.  Some  years  after 
the  death  of  liishop  Albright  (1808)  the  name  Kvangclical 
Association  of  North  America  was  adopted.  Previously 
to  this  his  followers  had  been  known  as  "  The  Albright 
People/'  or  "  The  Albrights.*' 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  Evangelical  Association  is 
Methodist.  It  has  annual  conferences,  a  qu«Klrennial  gen- 
eral conference,  which  is  the  supreme  legislative  and  judi- 
cial body,  quarterly  conferences,  presiding  ciders,  and  an 
itinerant  and  a  local  ministry,,  cxhorters,  class  leaders,  etc. 
It  also  has  bishops,  who,  however,  are  not  elected  for  life, 
but  for  a  tcnti  of  four  years.  Its  Articles  of  Faith,  twenty- 
one  in  number,  are  the  same  in  substance  and  almost  the 
same  in  language  as  the  twenty-five  articles  of  the  Metho- 


dbl  churches,  with  a  few  ofnissions.    Fonnerly  the  con- 
stituency of  the  church  was  «btios|  epttrety  Gemum ;  now 
^ii  is  largely  Knglish, 

The  Ivvimgdical  ABaoctdttcm  has  twmt^-stx  annual  con- 

fcrcnccs.  Wnw  c-f  {hv  cnnfLTciiccM  arc  in  other  Iiuiilg:  one 
in  Oiniida«  one  in  Gtinnaiiyi  one  in  SwiUcrlantli  and  one 
in  Jsi^fL 

I  The  church  is  in  a  diirtded  slate.  In  Octbberi  1891, 
two  botlicrs,  each  clafnitn^r  to  he  the  legal  general  confer- 
ence, were  held,  one  in  Iiulianapulis^  the  other  in  Phila- 
delphia, aiid  each  elected  a  ctifTerent  set  of  bishops  and 
general  church  officers.  The  cli (Terences  are  of  long  stand- 
ing* They  were  augmented  in  the  application  in  1890  and 
189 1  of  disciplinary  processes  to  the  three  bishttps  of  the 
AssdidatiOfip  all  of  whom  tried  and  susi>ended  and 
aftcnvard  restored  by  the  respective  general  conferences. 
Tlie  secular  courts  have  been  appealed  to  in  various  cases 
growing  c^t  jif  ihcKc  tmubleSi 

^^■'^fRftffilWlWifi  strongest  in  Tcnnsylvania,  whi5re  it  has 
42,379  communicants.  There  are  in  all  2310  organiza- 
tions, with  1899  church  edifices,  with  an  average  seating 
capacity  of  252  and  an  avenige  value  of  $2520;  425  halls, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  24,485,  are  occupied  as  places 
of  worship. 


Summary  dv  States. 

Calt(bnili«.t...««.  13  w  ifSfo  $73*100  473 

Colomda   i  I  ISO  ^7 

FWidji  .M«^.«*^<t  1  4  4fd  3»ciuo  6(j 

llttfioii  « M           .  194  I J3  1S*<»0  4|H« 500  lf^9j4 

Indiana..,^  «  124  1045!  301,44s  314,3^^  ^iZjS 

Iowa    1S8  147  JOigto  atJ'ii^JS  9i7^* 

K^iT^^s   96  tOf06o  ^5,600  4T45f> 

Ktniucky  . . . J  3  ^50  16,000  213 

Marylind   14  14  5,800  125,900  I J45 

MkbigAti  ,   IJ4  97  32,775  lKSi45o  <ii<i77 

MmnvstJti  t,^  134  Kg  17*165  170,550  6,jSi 

Missouri   ,^  36  2Q  6,750  39^00  i^i€>2 

Nohniska   81  47  MJS  iiOjtxj  3,^58 

New  Jersey  ,  .  10  10  2/'7S  59>-SO  ^*^^> 

NuxvYork,..  .....  86  So'A  18,870  401,^50  6,222 

Norlli  l>:kkuU   31  10  -^035  2i,iuo  7S4 

Ohio  •  316  3 fS>i  60,835  4^^1*975  M ^73 

Oregon  *  -  i  p  *  i  35  24  3*300  03,900  I ,  h/j 

Pcnn^ykania  ^ « .  > , ,  627Ji  178,750  1^590/^05  42,379 

SoutTi  Dakota   74  15  2,280  20,450  1,628 

Tcxns   8  7  1,400  22,950  296 

WnshinRton   7  6  1,200  14,900  451 

Wcsi  Vir>;inia   15  13  2,825  5,475  565 

Wisconsin   224  172  33*525  355»>«>  >2,553 


Total   2,310  1.899    479035 f4.7«5.^>«o  i33»3«3 

Summary  hy  Conferences. 

CONKKkKNCES. 

Atlantic   30  30  9,625  $317,250  2,903 

California   13  10  2,350  72,100  472 

Ccn'l  Pennsylvania.  259  2$}*/i  76,900  487,315  15,616 

l>'^koia   Ill  25  4,315  41,550  2,512 

Dcs  Moines   77  61  14,620  117,500  4,592 

Kast  Tennsylvania. .  218  2i8>i  59.790  778,265  17,899 

Kric   49  47  12775  211,400  3,996 

Illinois   106  105  30,200  397,250  9,570 

Indiana   132  113,',  33,470  228,265  7,140 

Iowa   108  83  15,740  178,135  5,069 

Kansas   115  71  i6,.S6o  i24,f;oo  5»533 

Mi<.liii5an   145  108  25,275  205,700  7,386 
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263,300 
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IS 

i»447 
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8,800 

89,300 

2»34i 

7 
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173 

J3-S7S 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


THB  FRIENDS. 

The  Friend^  or  Quaken^  as  they  are  often  called,  oim 
as  their  foander  George  Fox,  an  EngUsbman,  bom  in  Dray* 
ton,  Ldceiterdiire^  in  1624.  He  began  to  preach  experi* 
mental  holiness  of  heart  and  life  in  1647.  He  had  large 
congregations,  and  in  1656  was  assbted  by  sixty  ministera. 
The  first  general  meeting  of  Friends  was  held  in  London 
in  1668,  the  second  in  1672.  The  YeaHy  Meeting  was 
established  in  1678.  Encountering  much  opposition  and 
severe  persecution  in  England,  many  Friends  emigrated  to 
this  country.  A  few  arrived  at  Boston  in  i656»  whence 
they  were  subsequently  scattered  by  persecution;  many 
came  to  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  after  1674. 

The  first  Yearly  Meeting  in  America  is  believed  to  have 
been  held  in  Rhode  Island  in  1661.  George  Fox  met 
with  it  in  1672,  and  in  1683  it  was  set  off  from  the  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  held  regularly  at  Newport 
until  1878.  Since  that  date  it  has  alternated  between 
Newport  and  Portland,  Me.  Yearly  Meetings  were  organ- 
ised in  Maryland  in  1672,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
in  168 1,  in  North  Carolina  in  1708,  and  in  Ohio  in  181 2. 

The  Friends  have  no  creed,  no  liturgy,  and  no  sacra- 
ments. They  believe  in  a  spiritual  baptism  and  a  spiritual 
communion,  and  hold  that  the  outward  rites  are  unnec- 
essary.   They  accept  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  a 


L  divine  revelation^  and  in  general  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment by  Christ  and  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
Belief  in  the  "  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  is 
a|0n>notinced  by  President  Ch:isc,  uf  Haverford  College,  the 
PviDst  dUtitictivc  feature  of  their  faith.    They  believe  in  the 
I  ^idpice  of  tlie  Htily  Spirit  in  worship  and  Idl  religious 
■MjA   Pcrifxls  of  silence  uccur  in  their  niLctin^'^^  when  no 
^bne  feels  called  upon  to  ^pcikp  and  when  cacli  worshiper 
is  engaged  in  communion  with  God  and  inward  acts  of 
devociotL   The  Friends  believe  ttiat  a  direct  call  to  the 
ministry  comes  to  persons  old  ur  young  or  of  cither  sex. 
Tliose  who,  after  a  suilicient  probatUnii  give  evidence  of 
I  a  divine  call  arc  acknowledged  as  ministersi  and  allowed 
seats  at  the  head  of  the  meeting.    Heckles  ministers,  there 
are  in  the  local  meetings  or  congregations,  elders  of  both 
sexeSf  who  are  appointed  by  Monthly  Meetings,  and  who 
advise  the  ministentt  and,  if  necessary^  admonish  them. 
Their  socielies  or  congregations  are  usfually  called  meet- 
^is^  m^iimL  h^mM4  qI  wof^biu, meeting-houses,  There 
are  Monthly  Meetings,  embracing  a  number  of  local  meet- 
ings.   They  deal  with  cases  of  discipline,  accept  or  dissolve 
local  meetings,  and  arc  subordinate  to  Quarterly  Meetings, 
to  which  they  send  representatives.    Quarterly  Meetings 
hear  appeals  from  Monthly  Meetings,  record  certificates  of 
ministers,  and  institute  or  dissolve  Monthly  Meetings.  The 
highest  body  is  the  Yearly  Meeting.    No  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing can  be  set  up  without  its  consent.    It  receives  and 
determines  appeals  from  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  issues 
advice  or  extends  care  to  subordinate  meetings. 

The  Friends  are  divided  into  four  bodies,  popularly  dis- 
tinguished as  (i;  Orthodox,  (2)  Hicksitc,  (3)  Wilburite, 
and  (4)  Primitive. 


l^THE  FMlKbS  (orthodox). 


These  coiistitute  by  (ar  the  most  agjpcwwt  bnuicli.  In 
tWS%  at  a  Cenefi!  Conferenee  heflRii  Ridimoiidi  Ind, 
they  adopted  a  **  Declaration  of  CtiristiBa  Doctrine,*'  as  an 
expression  of  "  those  fuiidametital  doctrines  of  Christian 
truth  thai  have  always  be«m  professe4  by  our  brandi  of 
the  Oittrcii  of  Christ''  This  ck-tbiifation  sets  forth  the 
evangelical  view  of  the  Trmity,  the  Scriptures,  the  fall  of 
nuui,  justification  m4  regeneration,  the  resurrection  and 
the  final  judgment,  the  issuics  of  which  are  eternal  la 
the  article  on  the  Holy  Spirit  these  sentences  aiqicar: 

We  own  no  principle  of  spiritual  light,  life,  or  holiness, 
inherent  by  nature  in  the  mind  or  heart  of  man.  We 
believe  in  no  principle  of  sfuritual  light,  life,  or  Iioliness, 
but  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  bestowed  on 
mankind,  in  various  measures  and  degrees,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lonl." 

Tlie  article  on  public  worship  recognixes  the  value  of 
silence,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end — a  silence  not  of  listlessness  or  of  vacant 
musing,  but  of  holy  expectation  before  tlie  Lord." 

The  discipline  of  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting  makes  as 
"  disownable  offenses,"  for  which  members  arc  disowned 
or  excommunicated,  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  divine  authenticity  of 
the  Scriptures;  engaging  in  the  liquor  traffic,  drunkenness, 
profanity,  joining  the  army  or  encouraging  war,  betting, 
participating  in  lotteries,  dishonesty,  taking  or  administer- 
ing oaths,  etc. 

Each  Yearly  Meeting  has  its  own  discipline,  but  fellow- 
ship  is  maintained  between  them  by  epistolary  correspond- 
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IHinniylvnnh ,   39  41  )3i44S  iii79.7oa 

MkmIg  Uljiitd»,i.i.  11  II  3J30  S^i^ 

Smith  IhxkMk  . ,  f  k t      4  9  47S 

TcnrttitMH;  *  t  .  IS  i  ^m^U  9^4/^4 

Vermont  4  4  J7J 

Virginia,  «      7  f  1,300  I4t9a<* 

West  Virsltiia,^..»      1  1  15a  4oc|j 

WiKfiiisUi..,.«tt<»t     3  3  40a 

ToliI   794  7if  f^79S.7f 

SuuyARV  BY  Yearly  Mretings. 

Baltimore   %f  16  Stt^o  $101,500 

Indiana   Iff  160  ShJ^S  ?S<^>457    32, 11 

Iowa   tl?  ioo  26,429  i^^>!i,S3» 

Kan^ns  .1  8^  64  l(\oS4  ^8,940  9,3' 

New  Knj;hnd  ,  *  * . .  71  71  i8,6oj  121,275  4iC 

New  Yt>rk   S4  51  10,845  aoSjoo  3,81 

NoTilt  Carolina  , , . .  6s  5]  30,450  46,250  5,(/ 

Ohio   47  48  I5»475  9o.95o  4.7. 

IMiilndclphia   57  63  I9,53S  1,366,100  4,5 

Western   103  103  31,13s  I53.>a>  *3.7. 

Total   794  73$  315,43'  $3,795,784  80,6 


2. — THK  FRIENDS  (llICKSlTi:). 


This  body  of  Friends  is  so  named  from  ICIias  Hick 
minister  who  was  foremost  in  preaching  doctrines  wl 
became  a  cause  of  separation.  They  object  to  bcinj;  ca 
Hicksites.  Klias  Hicks  was  born  in  1748,  and  diec 
1830.  He  emphasized  the  principle  of  "obedience  to 
light  within,"  and  so  stated  the  doctrines  of  the  prcc> 
ence,  deity,  incarnation,  and  vicarious  atonement  of  Ch 


that  he  was  charged  wiA  beb^  mcM  or  leii  {a  igpiqpathy 
with  Unitarianism. 
Those  idcntificcl  with  this  body  of  Friends  insist  that 
.  Hicks^s  views  wens  ''exactly  those  of  Roben  Barclay/' 

English  rricnd  of  the  seventeenth  century^  whose 
Apology  for  the  True  Cliristian  Divinity  "    still  regarded 
m  a  fair  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  Friends.  They 
ded^  to  make  orthodojc  theology  a  test  of  itiembership. 

The  separation  took  place  in  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  in  tS27i  and  in  New  York,  Ualtiniore,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  in  1 82S,   There  wan  no  jteiiamtiim  in  New  Ivngland 
or  North  Carulinap  The  GcncscCi  in  western  New  York,  and 
^  the  Illinois  Yearly  Mcgtini^fi  were  funneil  many  years  later. 
^^Thcy  have  7  Yearly  Meetings,  with  201  organizations, 
PBsJ  chufch  edifices,  valued  at  $1^661,850,  and  21,992 
members*    The  avcratfc  sealing  capacity  of  iheir  church 
ediBces  is  341,  and  their  average  value  $7802.    They  oc- 
cupy 4  halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  325^ 

Summary  by  States. 

lauont.  Edifice*.    ^-^^  Pro|H:rty.  cants. 

1,440  $54,500  622 

300  50,000  40 

870  4,900  440 

2,550  47.100  1,376 

ii3oo  3,800  440 

5»4io  133,050  1,547 

100  400  25 

200  1,400  198 

9,980  183,500  2,279 

'3,575  56>»85o  3,331 

4,485  61,350  1,187 

29,158  546,700  10,001 

3,200  13,300  506 


6 

6 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

I 

1 

4 

8 

4 

4 

17 

18 

I 

1 

3 

I 

23 

26 

New  York  

45 

45 

16 

18 

65 

74 

7 

7 

The  Wilburitc  Tncntls  arc  thus  ca 
Wilbur,  of  New  Enylaiui,  was  tln^ir  j 
Oppdslug  loneph  J<  Gtimey  and  hflvMI 
.  aratecl  from  tlie  Ortliotlox  body  in  1 
Yearly  Mcetinfj  in  1845,  in  the  Ohio  U 
western  Iowa  and  Kansas  ia  l&Th^ 


devised  as  the  chitrcli  became  ai^t^ress 
and  missionary  work.  They  make  mii 
of  the  light  within,  holding  that  every 
the  atonement,  has  an  inward  seed,  01 
which,  as  it  is  heeded,  will  lc«id  him  t 
deny  instantaneous  conversion  and  the 
body.  The  controlling  portion  of  the  1 
Meeting  hold  to  the  views  of  Wilbur, 
not  separated  from'  the  body  of  the  chu 
decline  epistolary  correspondence  with  it 
with  the  Orthodox  branch. 

The  Wilburite  Friends  have  5  Ycai 
52  organizations,  52  church  edifices,  vah 


scrvativc,  and  were  11  n will 
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4529  members^   They  are  represented  in  the  States  of 
Indiana^  Iowa,  Kansais,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island.    The  avcraife  stealing  capacity  of  their 
edifices  ii  as3»  ftnd  the  average  value  $1288. 
I  miv^  A        private  lioose  ii  oectipied. 


Church 


Iowa  , ,  

Kaniai  , 


Total. 


Cob. 


9 

9 

t,8io 

489 

12 

il 

12,350 

>*539 

5 

5 

11 

2 

2 

1,676 

20 

20 

S  S34 

24,900 

i 

1 

140 

650 

30 

1 

2 

7,000 

72 

It 

4*329 

r  Yeaely  Meetotos. 

7 

7 

1,500 

f7,ooo 

714 

i 

5 

3>030 

10,400 

49S 

i 

4 

730 

10,  $00 

100 

H 

tj 

30,300 

MSI 

It 

11 

5>i74 

8,900 

569 

5a 

52 

13,169 

$67,000 

4.329 

4,— THE  FRIENDS  (PRIMITIVE). 

The  Primitive  Friends  are  in  faith  and  practice  Wilburite. 
They  separated  from  the  Philadeli)hia  Yearly  Meeting  be- 
cause that  body  refused  to  correspond  with  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Ohio  (Wilbur)  Yearly  Meetings,  and  they  do  not 
tiffih'ate  with  the  latter  because  they  recognize  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting  by  ministerial  visitations  and  by  exchang- 
ing certificates  of  membership. 


They  haw  9  <»sanIiatioi%  s  ^nrA  «dificei^  val 
il6,700»  and  23a  members.    Thcjr  arc  found  only  ii 
lassachusetts,  New  York|  Pennsykania,  and  Rhode  Island 
!*he  average  seating  capacity  of  their  church  edifices 
10,  and  the  average  value  $3340,    One  halli  with  a 
ig  capacity  of  50^  and  3  privaie  hotis^-aie  00c 


rhafflit  #*hfeM(4i    S^ifi»c  VaJlttof 

tTATBS.                   2Kr  OaiucH 

MassachusclU                3  I  100  $ijOao  14 

New  York                    2  2  400  1,700  103 

Pennsylvania  ,       3  3  450  i4jOoo  106 

Rhode  Island i  ^*  9 

Total    . . . , , f  S  Ip^l^  V 

SuKHuy  fir  Smtss  or  Au.  RitiiisiL 

Arkansas  |  3  500  $i,9So  33^ 

California  . , .  *  tw^^^jjl^  7  1^785  Hi  too  1^009 

Colorado .....  •'SffiSHMB^^  I  1  so  300  38 

Delaware                      7  7  1,700  65,500  744 

District  of  Columbia.       a  I  300  50,000  59 

Florida                          2  2  375  1,200  70 

Illinois                          26  27  7,025  41,660  2,455 

Indiana                        205  189  59,135  380,877  27,780 

Indian  Territory  ....       10  3  250  1,300  468 

Iowa                           90  90  24,020  118,782  10,125 

Kansas                         70  56  16,334  84,815  8,257 

Louisiana                        i      66 

Maine...                      23  21  5,653  35,975  I.430 

Maryland                     23  24  7,435  210,850  2,072 

Massachusetts                32  31  71050  122,200  1,602 

Michigan                       18  17  4,650  26,900  1,458 

Minnesota                       6  3  675  35»ioo  305 

Missouri                          5  5  950  10,800  615 

Nebraska                       16  9  i,5S4  6,200  980 

New  Hampshire  ... .       lo  11  2,860  8,800  413 

New  Jersey                    43  47  16,635  271,700  3,261 

New  York                     97  94  24.245  767*450  7,o78 

North  Carolina              47  43  I7i475  36,850  4,904 
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Summary  by  States  or  All  ¥m»ii%.^Cmiimu{d. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  TE 


This  is  a  small  body  which  had  i 
burg,  Germany,  upward  of  fifty  years 
called  Temple  Society,  Friends  of  the 
ites."  The  Rev.  Christopher  Hoffir 
Temple  colonies  in  Palestine,  and  a 
standard  literature,  appears  to  be  its  < 

The  Friends  of  the  Temple  have 
the  gathering  of  the  people  of  God 
end  they  constitute  Temples,  i.e.,  spi 
various  countries,  and  these  assist  ii 
the  Temple  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
for  regenerated  humanity.    They  1 
of  God  which  raised  Christ  from  th 
"  spiritual  house,  a  holy  prieslliood," 
lating  their  doctrines  declare  their  fi 
Scrii)turcs,  of  the  law  of  Moses  as  \ 
Christ.  They  believe  that  all  the  prop 
and  that  as  Christ  came  to  work  out 
should  also  be  the  mission  of  his  folio 

of  the  Xi'mnlo   ^nri#»t\r  Iq  fn  cnrurn  ♦ 
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In  1874  the  Temple  Society  established  four  colonies  in 
F^estine— at  Joppa,  Sharon.  Haifa,  and  Jerusalem.  The 
cost  of  these  colonies  has  been  met  in  large  part  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

Simif  ARY  BY  Statu. 

-  »   ^    -»      SmiIbc      YtliM  Ooi|" 
Set  fiS£       Cft.        OmhcIi  auoi. 


  I     I         aoo       $Soo   ,  ;s 

New  York   94         950      HtS^o  aSs 

Total   4     s       itiSo    $IS>300  340 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  SYNOD. 

The  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America  rep- 
resents in  this  country  the  State  church  of  Prussia,  which 
is  a  union  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  elements.  The 
first  ecclesiastical  organization  was  formed  October  15, 
1840^  at  a  meeting  held  at  Gravois  Settlement,  in  Missouri, 
by  six  evxmgelical  ministers.  Out  of  the  principles  then 
agreed  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Synod  has  been  grad- 
ually developed.  In  1850  the  Society  formed  in  Missouri 
and  the  German  ICvangclical  Society  of  Ohio,  formed  in 
1850,  united.  To  this  union  there  was  a  further  addition 
in  i860,  when  the  United  Kvangclical  Society  of  the  East 
was  consolidated  with  it.  In  lSj2  two  other  bodies — the 
Evangelical  Synod  of  the  Northwest  and  the  United 
Evangelical  Synod  of  the  East— entered  and  completed 
the  union.  All  were  kindred  bodies,  holding  the  same 
doctrines  and  governed  by  the  same  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Synod  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  holding  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther's 
Catechism,  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  in  so  far  as 
they  agree  with  one  another,  as  correct  inteqiretations  of 
it  Concerning  those  {K^ints  on  which  these  symbols  do 
not  agree  the  Synrxl  stands  u|X)n  the  Scripture  passages 
relating  to  them,  and  allows  liberty  of  conscience. 

1S6 


Th6  dlttrdi  is  divided  Into  didtrieti»  ^3^  whicb 
fifteen,  Th^  COmqumd  as  nearly  as  possible  to  synods 
in  the  Luthenm  Chuieli.  A  General  Conference  rcpre^ 
senting  the  whole  church  meets  once  every  three  yenifl 
It  is  eomposed  of  the  presidents  of  the  districts,  and  ol 
delegates,  clerical  and  lay,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fdfl 
every  nine  ministers  and  one  for  every  nine  churches^  ■ 

Sinm  i872p  when  tile  union  of  the  various  Evangeiidl|| 
Societies  \va.s  completed,  the  church  has  ^rown  rapidly. 
It  had  then  2ig  ori^Mnizationsi  and  8oj2  onnnimicant^ 
Now  it  has  870  ciryanuations  and  l&7,432  conimunicang 
— the  organizations  havhig  lieen  multiidied  by  4  in  tfn 
period  of  eij^htccn  years,  and  the  coininuniciints  by  23. 
It  is  represented  in  twenty-two  States,  being  strongest  in 
Illinois,  37,138^  Oliio,  3I1617;  Missouri^  2St6j6;  and 
New  York,  17,4^  i 

Tile  average  seating  cajmcity  of  its  church  edifices  is 
313,  and  the  avcrat^e  value  $5878.  It  also  holds  meet- 
ings in  83  halls,  which  have  a  seating  capacity  of  5970. 


Summary  by  States. 

Oreani.    Church    ^^.^"8  ^^l^;^^ 

xauons.    Edifices.  Church 

pncity.  i*rupeny. 


California 
Colorado . 
Illinois. . . 
Indiana  . . 
Iowa  .... 
Kansas  . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri  . 
Nebraska 


4 

2 

164 

75 


II 

3 
12 

50 
53 
124 

23 


4  618 

I  250 

155  47,081 

75  22,635 

43  ",413 

19^  3.794 

10  5,525 
3  1,550 

1 1  6,300 
43  14,710 
40  9,072 

115^  3>,922 

19  3,2(;o 


$8,460 

18,000 
813,450 
337,660 
1 10,300 

37,750 
137,400 

26,450 
223,500 
242,450 

97,900 
575,^>5o 

43  500 


Com. 
muni- 
cants. 

315 
135 
37,138 
15,274 
6,902 

2,053 
4,912 
1,250 
4,405 
10,926 

5,567 
25,676 

2.142 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TUB  JEWS. 

Tl»  fifit  compmy  of  Jews  in  this  opuntry  came  from 
Bnudl  in  1654.  The  fint  lynagogue  was  establislied  in 
Mm  Stroet»  New  Yotk  City,  now  known  as  Brood  Stroet 
It  was  adled  the  Shearith  Israel  (Remnant  of  Israel),  and 
the  sodety  is  still  in  active  existence,  occulting  a  building 
on  West  Nineteenth  Street  As  according  to  custom  ten 
males  above  the  age  of  thirteen  can  form  a  Jewish  congre- 
gation, it  is  quite  probable  that  there  was  Jewish  worship 
before  the  first  synagogue  was  opened,  althoi^gh  it  was 
doubdcss  conducted  with  some  secrecy,  as  a  petition  to  the 
authorities  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1685  for  the  privilege 
of  exercising  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  denied 

No  public  worship,"  so  mn  the  reply,  "  is  tolerated  by 
act  of  assembly  but  to  those  that  profess  faith  in  Christ.'* 
Later  some  of  the  Jews  in  New  York  removed  to  New- 
port, R.  I.,  and  there  held  regular  services,  securing  in 
1763  a  synagogue,  to  which  the  chief  contributors  were 
sons  of  the  minister  of  the  congregation,  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Touro.  One  of  these  sons,  Abraham  Touro,  gave  $10,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument.  Jewish 
congregations  were  organized  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1733; 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1776;  in  Philadelphia  in  1780  and 
1782;  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1791.  Of  these  con- 
gregations those  in  the  South  and  one  of  those  in  Phila- 
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ddphia  used  the  ritual  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  the  others 


bcrs  of  families  may^  on  attaining  their  niajority,  rent  a 
pew  and  be  cuunt^  as  n  tnembef  of  a  jiyimgiigtie  or  t^tn^ 
l>lc,  but  they  fieldmn  doM  tintil  thtiy  luivi?  a  hiiu 
their  own. 

I.— THE  ORTJIOOOX  JEW^ 

There  are  two  branches  or  sdnxit^  of  thou^^ht  in  the 
Jewisli  reli^irvEiy  ctininionly  designateil  tlic  Ortlioftox  and 
the  Reffirtncd,  The  attemiit  is  ]iere  made  to  tabulate  the 
statistics  in  acconliiiiCe  witli  thii  elassifieation.  It  ts  difTi- 
ciilt,  how  ever,  in  stiine  cases  In  know  liow  in  draw  I  lie 
lines.  Unilcr  tltc  above  heading  those  c;ou|;re^alion^ 
enibracui  which  aiUier^  lii  the  aficieiit  ritej»  and  cemnqH 
nies,  observ'jng  the  lUbte  as  eKpuinukd  and  cx[i«mded  by 
the  prophets  and  rabbis.    T!>c  Oriiuulux  Jews  accept  the 

middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  laws  and  cerenio. 
nies  expounded  by  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  Jind  hancled 
down  from  ^enenition  to  [(cneration  by  tradition.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  minutest  details  of  Jewish  life,  and  those  who 
iiccept  it  consider  it  as  bindinj^  as  the  law  of  Moses  iiself. 
Halls  to  the  number  of  193,  with  a  seatinj^  capacity  of 
24,847.  are  occnpieil  as  ])laces  of  worship.  The  averaj^c 
sealing'  capacity  of  the  churches  is  384,  anil  the  avera^^e 
value  $22,967. 

Summary  ijv  States. 


Organi-  ('linnli 


Scniing 

(  n- 
paiity. 


V.iliic  h( 
Cliiin:h 
l*ru|»eny. 


Com- 
niiini- 

Clllts. 


vT?"«>»  ^i?* 


Dhtrk^  flTColiiitttlii 

Georgia^  *  4 .  - » « « i » ^ 
Ulinots, 

Indiana^  .  • 

Iowa  . , ,  •  

Kan$as  . , .  .\ . .  * , . , 
Kentucky  ......... 

Louisiana  . . .  ^ .  

Maryland  

MasaachmetH  .  *  * . « 
ftlicbigan 
MifiiHMDta 
Misottrl , , « 4^,*.* » 
MunUiift,^« 

Ncbfaska  . . . «  

New  Jcficy  * 

New  Vofk  .  ||S 

North  Carolina  ^^^^  t 
North  Uakolft 
Ohio  ....^ 

Ort^fiOfi  .4 

Pcnitsyliraiitfit«4  4.r4 
Rhode  IitiiiA  «.4i  »^ 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 

Total 


I 
I 

s 

t 
4 

3 

8 

I 


I 

4 

19 


4 

3 

I 
I 
1 
1 
4 
S 


I 

Id 

44 

I 


75 

300 

360 

m 

575 
1,300 

■»775 

400 
1 1 100 

100 


Value  «l 

$3,000 
8,000 
l3Ji500 
6,500 

1 2,000 
1,500 
20,000 

110,500 
56^000 
15.000 

|l,O0O 

44.J00 
11919,500 

6*500 


40 
340 
4>405 

$0 
403 
200 
629 

77$ 
1,201 
2,150 

750 
i>433 

140 

550 

3>52l 

29,064 

73 
30 
3.3«3 
475 
3,447 
685 

425 

65 
44 
493 
150 
291 


$2,802,050  $7,597 


2. — ^TIIE  KEFOKMKI)  JEWS. 

Under  this  classification  are  included  <ill  Jewish  con^^re 
gations  which  do  not  recognize  absolute  the  authorit; 
of  the  Schulchan  Aruch.  In  some  cases  the  departur 
from  orthodoxy  is  slight,  as  in  worshiping  with  the  hat  ofl 
the  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  the  synagogue  or  temple,  an( 
the  introduction  of  the  organ  and  female  choir.  Thcr 


we  38  halls,  with  a  scfttltlg  ea^icity^  of  636CV  occupied  m 
places  of  worsliiji.  The  averse  seating  capacity  of  the 
edifices  is  si6i  and  their  average  value  $3M39»  which 
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Summary  by  States  or  All  Jews. 


OiAnBR  XXVI. 


TiiK  Church  d  J&m  Christ  of  tmer-Day  Saints  b 
American  origin.    It  was  foiinilcd  in  1830  by  Joseph 
Smith,  its  fimt  l'ru|ilitit.    lie  was  U^ru  in  Sluiraiv  Vt,,  iii^ 
1805,  n£infiviti|{  til  l%lni^*m,  N»  Y,,  tm  ymm  Mm  Vk^*^ 
tween  the  a};cs  of  fiiurtecn  and  Hftceil  he  hc^n  eamcs^tly 
to  im|iiirc  how  he  cunkl  with  certainty  nave  his  s<»m1,  and 
how  he  might  asc;ji?ctmji  wbloJi  Pnp  .4rf_M)*?  AniH*yjJeP"uiina^, 
tions  was  ' 

he  had  a  vision  of  a  j^reat  liKht,  and  two  glorious  i>erson* 
a)^cs*' appeared  and  informed  him  that  his  sins  were  for- 
|{iven,  and  instructed  him  in  the  d(»ctrine  of  the  one  true 
religion,  which  was  not,  he  was  told,  represented  by  any 
of  the  existing  churches.  Another  vision  was  j^^ranted  him 
in  1823,  when  an  "angel  of  the  Lord'*  appeared  and  tt»ld 
him  that  the  preparatory  work  for  the  seconil  coming  of 
Christ  was  soon  to  begin,  and  that  he  was  to  be  chosen  to 
bring  about  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  coming  dispensa- 
tion. The  vision  was  frequently  renewed.  ]\y  the  direc- 
tions received  in  one  of  them  he  was  enabled  to«)btain  the 
sacred  records,  which  have  since  been  known  .is  the"  HcM>k 
of  Mormon.*'  These  records  were  received,  it  is  stated, 
in  1827.  They  were  "engraved  on  plates  which  had 
the  appearance  of  gold/*  and  these  plates  were  **  filled  on 
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ted  to  Sidt  LaIcv  dwHieil  6  ijpitefii  lor 
ve  prapaiffition  of  the  doctrines  of  Uic  Hook  of  Mcintioii 
and  »ubscM]uciit  revelations^  and  their  numbers  incrcaiKil 
steadily.    The  "ceteitial  law  of  marriage"  was  openly  . 
I  pfactfMl  after  1852,  when  it  vva^  prcstnutgatisd.  After  tlie  m 
'  dcnth  of  Hrighani  Youn^;,  Aityust,  1877,  John  Taylor  sue-  1 
^^edtidits president  of  the chitrelu    In  1 890  Wilford  Wood^  J 
HHPft  imeisessQr  erf  j0hn  Taylor  as  ^*  seer»  mrelillori  and  J 
Hpi  pfesident,"  aimouiiced  a  revetattun  pruhitritlag 'flifl 
rcontractiii^  of  further  polygamous  marriages.  | 
The  chief  points  of  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints,  as  stated  by  President  Wilford  Woodruff,  are  in 
substance:  God  exists  as  a  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  men  are  to  be  punished  for  actual  sins,  and 
not  for  the  tnmsgrcssion  of  Adam ;  salvation  is  for  all  men, 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  gospel ;  these  ordinances  are  faith, 
repentance,  baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
mci\  are  called  of  God  to  the  ministry  by  prophecy  and 
the  laying  on  of  hands  by  those  in  authority ;  there  is  the 
gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  and 
intcq)retation  of  tongues ;  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  so 
far  as  it  is  translated  correctly,  also  the  Hcxik  of  Mormon ; 
God  has  revcciled  much  and  has  much  yet  to  reveal ;  there 
is  to  be  a  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  tribes ;  Zion  is  to  be  built  on  this  continent ;  Christ  will 
reign  person«illy  upon  the  earth,  which  is  to  be  renewed. 
The  organization  of  the  church  includes  features  of  both 
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2. — ^TIIE  KEOKGANIZED  CHURCH  OF  JKSUS  CHRIST 
OF  LATTER-DAY  .SAINTS. 

Like  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  the  members  of  this  organ- 
ization,  sometimes  called  Nonijolygamous  Mormoas,  trace 
their  origin  back  to  the  movement  bcgtin  by  Joseph  Smith 
in  1830.  They  claim  to  represent  this  movement  and  to 
be  true  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  proclaimed  by  him, 
and  insist  th«it  those  who  followed  Drigham  Young  were 
led  away  fnim  the  truth  into  error.  They  deny  that  the 
revelation  concer.ning  polygamy  which  was  communicated 
to  the  church  in  S'llt  I«.'ike  C!ity  in  by  Hrigham 
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Young  was  genttine,  and  declare  that  the  true  successor 
to  Josepli  Smith  in  Ibe  presiidency  of  the  church  was  nut 
llri|{tiam  Youngs  but  Joiefdi  Smfdi'k  ctd^  ion,  Jonqili, 
It  is  Sfiid  that  none  of  the  memberB  of  the  family  of  the 
ftf«t  I'vopbel  have  uniteft  with  the  Utah  branch,  but  all 

►tiiAe  bocQiiie  membeii  of  the  Reoiganisod  Churdi^ 
Ipll^JbaftfBpiureim  held  In  ud  it  was  thm 
tfeft  fcfticrship  of  Hrigham  Youn^,  James  J,  Stning, 
Silfic-y  Rij^Sofif  and  others  was  disowned  and  the  society 
t^Ksuiiied.  ItA  tieadquBftm  are  at  LamcHiip  la*,  where  II 
has  a  lar|(c  publishing-house. 

Tlic  Rcrorganizcd  Church  accepts  three  books  as  of 
divine  origin :  ^rst,  the  llible ;  second,  the  Book  of  Mofv 
mon;  tJii»I,  th^  Hcnk  of  Covenants.  Thh  htier  OMliiits 
<lt  tiMI  revelations  g^v  en  to  the  chftrch  in  the  present  cent- 
-..^iifjr^  «  guide  in  church  goverameiit  Tlie  UoolliofL 
Mormon  is  accepted  as  a  history  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  America  and  the  revelation  given  them  by  God,  begin- 
nhig  at  a  |>criod  two  thousand  years  before  Christ  ai)d  con- 
tinuing until  four  hundred  years  after  Christ.  .  In  doctrine 
they  adhere  to  the  Trinity,  to  the  atonement  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  to  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  to  the  eternal  judgment,  believing  that 
each  individual  will  receive  reward  or  punishment  in  strict 
measure  according  to  the  good  or  evil  deeds  clone  in  life. 
They  hold  that  men  are  to  be  saved  by  faith  in  God  and 
Christ,  by  forsaking  sin,  by  immersion  for  the  remission 
of  sin,  and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  They  believe  thcit 
revelations  of  God  are  still  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
the  guidance  of  the  church,  and  thcit  the  gifts,  blessings, 
and  |K>wers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Hible  times  «ire  continual. 
Their  order  of  church  government  is  such  as  they  find 
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authority  for  in  the  New  Testament  and  such  as  they 
understand  that  the  Apostolic  Church  observed.  It  in- 
chides  the  presidency,  consistingi  when  fuU^  of  three  per- 
sons, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church  as  its 
chief  presiding  authority ;  twelve  apostles,  whose  special 
duty  is  to  take  charge  of  all  missionary  work  )ibroad ;  one 
or  more  quorums  of  seventy,  who  are  set  apart  from  the 
body  of  elders  and  assist  the  apostles ;  high-priests,  who 
have  charge  over  States  and  districts ;  priests  or  pastors, 
teachers  and  deacons,  and  bishops,  of  whom  three  are  set 
at  the  head  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  church.  Other 
bishops  and  agents  assist  in  collecting  the  tithes.  As  to 
marriage,  they  believe  that  it  is  ordained  of  God,  and  that 
there  should  be  but  one  companion  for  man  or  woman  in 
wedlock  until  the  contnict  is  broken  by  death  or  transgres- 
sion. They  characterize  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  or  plund 
wives  as  an  abomination. 

The  Reorganized  Church  is  represented  in  thirty-six 
States  and  three  Territories,  including  that  of  Utah.  It 
returns  21,773  members,  of  whom  5303  are  in  Iowa.  The 
next  largest  number,  3189,  is  in  Missouri;  Illinois  litis 
1909,  Michigan  1540,  and  California  1396.  Meetings  are 
held  in  254  halls,  etc,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1S»370. 
Tlie  value  of  the  church  proi^erty  is  $226,285,  which  in- 
dicates an  average  valuation  of  $1847.  The  «iverage  seat- 
ing capacity  is  2Si.  The  church  is  not  fully  organized 
into  districts. 
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The  two  bratichcs  uf  Latter  Day  Saints  aggregate  856 
organizations,  388  church  e<lificcs,  with  a  seating  capacity 
uf  i23,8Q2p  aiid  a  valiiu  oil  S^itOSijc^i,  anil  166,12$  com- 
intmiaiiita.  Of  the  tntter  118,201  on?  in  Utdhi  and  the 
ititntbi^^  14,972^  Iq  Idalin. 


CIIAITKR  XXVII, 


i  CVAKUELIQAL  LUTIIEHANH, 

The  mMM  LuthcraiiH  in  AtamOkWmc  from  llnlland 
to  Mtnhnttait  I^^lcitul  in  with  Ihe  fintt  Dttkli  mlfMiy, 
For  mm\i£  yearn  tlicy  had  grcui  cliilictilty  in  wsuibli^hing 
wofBliIp  of  thiitr  ciwtii  fktt  lliitch  milht trtliiu^  cedoHiiMiGitl 
and  civil,  hitvin^'  rcci.'ivLi(I  inslnicUons  "  tij  encnuraj^c  no 
other  tkictrinc  in  thu  New  Ni:tli€iiaiicis  than  the  true 
Kefonned  '*  and  "  to  allure  the  Lutherans  to  the  Dutch 
churches  and  niatricuKite  them  in  the  Public  Kefonned 
reliction."  A  Lutheran  |)astor,  the  Kev.  John  ICrncst  Goet- 
water,  was  sent  to  this  country  in  1657  by  the  Lutheran 
Consistc»ry  of  Amsterdam  to  minister  to  two  Lutheran 
conjfreyations,  one  at  New  Yoric,  the  other  at  AllKiny. 
He  Wiis  not  allowed,  however,  to  enter  u|)on  his  miin'stra- 
tions,  but  was  sent  back  to  Holland  by  representatives  of 
the  Kefonned  faith.  When  the  Ivn^lish  took  |K>ssession 
of  New  York  the  Lutherans  were  aUtmed  full  liberty  of 
worshi|). 

The  Lutheran  faith  was  also  established  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  by  a  Swedish  colony,  who  erected  the  first 
Lutheran  church  in  America  near  Lewes  in  1638.  Swed- 
ish immigration  w«xs  soon  checked,  and  the  large  Lutheran 
influx  from  Gcnnany  did  not  begin  until  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth  century,  the  first  German  congregation  of  Lutherans 
having  been  organized  at  about  that  time  in  Montgomery 


I  County,  Pa.,  with  the  Rev*  Justus  Falckner,  who  was 
ordaiiicti  in  this  country  by  the  Swcclesp  as  itn  f\THl  jiastor. 
In  1710  a  large  nuuiber  u(  exiled  Palatiuen  settled  in  New 

^  Voric  and  I^sntutylvania,  ami  Iti  1734  a  cutoiiy  ut  Stdtburg- 

i  *ers  planted  the  Lutheran  faith  in  Georgia, 


'  While  iinmignttion  brought  many  Lutherans  to  this 
I  ciiuntfy,  they  were  in  a  scattered  and  unoi^antied  con- 
I  dition  until  tlie  arriv^  oE  ille  Rev.  llcnry  M*  Muhlenburg, 

who  iltcw  thcin  closer  tugcilicr,  formed  them  mlu  cnngre- 
gationSi  and  inspired  them  with  new  life.  In  1^48  he, 
witli  Hijc  other  ministers  and  lay  delegates  Irum  ci)ngrega- 
tiftnSp  organized  the  first  Lutheran  synu<l  in  this  cciuntry, 
the  Synoil  or  Miiiisterium  <jf  I'innsylvania.  In  1 786  the 
sccimd  synoil,  the  Ministerium  of  New  York,  was  fimned. 

The  recent  cxtraordinaiy  growth  of  the  Lutheran  com- 
muiuon  in  lliis  country  iy  due  in  part  to  immii^ratMin  from 
Lutheran  count ries,    A  large  propnrtirm  nf  Lutherans  are 
Ldtbt^ German  imniTgraittt  m  Ihe  odsprin^'  of  German  ini- 


gian,  and  Danish  Lutherans,  with  a  number  from  I^'inland 
and  other  ICuropean  countries. 

The  system  of  faith  held  by  all  Lutherans  is  set  forth  in 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  in  a  number  of  other  sym- 
bols, known  as  Luther's  Catechisms,  the  Apology  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  Smalcald  Articles,  and  the 
lM)rmula  of  Concord.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  .system 
is  that  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  LoriKs  Snj*j>er  arc  held  by  Lutherans  to 
be  not  mere  signs  or  memori.ils,  but  channels  of  grace. 
Their  view  of  the  Lord's  Snpi)cr  is  peculiar.  They  be- 
lieve that  "  in  the  Holy  Supper  there  arc  present  with  the 
elements  and  tire  recei\<-d  sacramentally  and  siipernatu- 
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rally  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,**  but  re^ 
jcct  both  traiisubstoiitiation  as  held  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  consubstantlatlon  as  attributed  by  sonio 
writcrH  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  obscr\'e  the  vari- 
ous festivals  of  the  Christian  year,  and  have  a  litui)pcal 
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no  secessions  or  divisions  among  Lutherans  on  account  of 
questions  arising  in  church  government,  except  several 
instances  among  the  Germans,  when  cliarges  of  hierarch- 
ical tendencies  were  broadied.  The  reception  in  1864  of 
the  I«^ranckcan  Synoil  by  the  General  Synod  led  to  a 
division  on  confessional  grounds.  It  was  objected  by  many 
that  the  Franckcan  Synod  h«id  not  announced  its  accept- 
ance of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  it  was  thought  to  be 
doctrinally  unsound.  It  was  contended  in  behalf  of  those 
who  adhered  to  the  General  Synod  that  the  Franckcan 
Syncnl  had  ;icceptcd  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  accepting 
the  constitution  of  the  General  Synod,  in  which  is  set  forth 
the  confessional  basis.  The  minority,  including  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  a 
prt>test  ag.iinst  the  admission  of  the  Franckcan  Synod,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Ministerium  withdrew.  Two 
years  Liter,  however,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod,  ilelcgatcs  from  the  Ministerium  were  in  attendance, 
but,  not  being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  election  of 
ollicers,  (»n  the  ground  that  the  Ministerium  must  be  con- 
sidered as  •*  in  a  state  of  practic.il  withdrawal  from  the 
governing  functions  of  the  General  Synod,"  they  retired, 
and  their  example  was  subsequently  followed  by  the  Pitts- 
burg. Knglish  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  Texas  synods,  and  the 
Ministerium  soon  after  led  in  a  movement  for  the  formation 
of  another  general  body. 

The  following  is  the  confessional  basis  of  the  General 
Synod : 

•*  We  receive  and  hold  with  the  Kvangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  our  fathers  the  Word  of  God,  as  contained  in 
the  can0nic.1l  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
as  tiTe  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the 
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:sburg  Confcmon  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  divine  W^ord  and  of  the  faith  of  our 
^^urch  founded  upon  that  Word.*' 
HHP>^  General  Synod  Luthmns  affiliate  ntoi«  rcadtty  with 
other  evangelical  dciiuiniaatiuiis  than  the  Ltithurans  at* 

Ptached  to  the  General  Council,  the  Syni»dical  Cotifert^nce, 
or  the  Ohio  Synod.  They  do  not  refuiK:  to  exchanj^e  pul- 
pits with  minister  of  evangelical  churches,  as  do  fhcir 
stricter  brethren,  wbo  condemn  these  relatioip  under  the 
general  term  unionism/' 

The  General  Synod  has  connected  with  it  33  synods,  the 
oldest  of  which,  that  of  Maryland,  was  ur^Mui^LiI  lu  !  H20| 
and  the  newest,  that  of  Middle  Tennessee,  in  1878.  It  is 
represented  in  twenty-five  States  and  in  the  District  of 
Coltiiiibia  and  Territory  of  New  Mexico*  Nearly  one  h.ilf 
of  its  communicants,  or  78,938^  arc  to  be  funnd  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  its  1424  organiaations,  Tcnn- 
,  sylvania  has  596*  There  are  112%  etitficcs,  vahteil  at 
B$S,9]9,t70,  ThU  tndicates  an  average  value  for  each 
edifice  of  $6745,  which  is  extraordinary.  The  average 
seating  capacity  of  the  edifices  is  357.  Only  72  of  the 
1424  organizations  meet  in  other  than  church  buildings. 
The  72  halls  have  a  seating  capacity  of  10,730. 

The  boundaries  of  Lutheran  synods  arc  very  irregular. 
Those  of  the  synods  belonging  to  the  General  Symxl  arc 
more  ivgular  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  Lutheran  gen- 
eral iKulies,  but  only  5  of  the  23  do  nut  cross  one  or  more 
State  lines. 


SuuuARv  BV  States. 

Alftbinm.i,,t.ift«t  1  1  50a  fvpim  ifj 

CalifomlA.,,  6  f  t,7W  i^imi  74s 

Colomdo   7  I  1^025  C4*S^  ^-^ 

CannccUcut  .......  2  ]  400  7iOoa  170 

tlistrict  4if  Cdufldbift  6  6  ^pouo  301,00a  i^ojii 

Illinois...,,,.,,...  03  gj)^  24,805  344»tiSo  7»i3« 

]iidi;ma4,«».«i^«.,  t  86  86  23,600  241,300  6,090 

Iowa   30  afl  8,585  i27,:oo  1,043 

Kan$;is  —   53  43  10,345  17I1OCJO  2,^35 

Ktnitjcky  .  .  , ,   i|  u  43*700  i,6:?7 

Maryl^ind   96  97  43,430  843,050  17,3^8 

Maiis^ichuaclla   1  a  275  ^joo  103 

MichlKaii   9^  9  t^io  37,500  670 

MinncMa   1  1  300  i^soo  '  a6 

Missouri   14  13  4,13$  133,850  1,576 

Nebraska   71  55  13,185  350.420  3.73i 

New  Jersey   16  16  5,175  i'!6,ioo  3,415 

New  Mexico   3  ...    64 

New  York   05  looy  36,935  1,334*700  i|»6ii 

Ohio   189  183  59*310  1,039,950  18,437 

Pennsylvania   596  54S  7^319.516  3,673,650  78,938 

South  Dakota   3  3  370  7,700  64 

Tennessee   11  11  4,600  8,900  749 

Virginia   3  3  1,050  7,000  450 

West  Virginia .  •  5  {  1,800  69,000  1,108 

Wisconsin   II  %yi  3,600  17,600  861 

Wyoming   3  3  350  6,100  141 

Total               1,434  1,333    47i>8i9  $8,919,170  164,640 

Summary  by  Synods. 

•VNOfML 

Allegheny   138  131  4MS6  $S39t92S  i3,8o6 

Central  I llinoif  ... .  35  34|i  7,415  l47>ioo  3,187 
Central  Penntylva* 

nia    83  39,380  372.100  8,680 

Kast  Ohio   75  73  34,435  413,800  6,360 

Kiist Pennsylvania..  109  103 47.560  1,141,650  17,994 

Franckean  39  38  8,335  100,200  3,147 

llartwick   34  35  «3t404  386.400  4,578 

Iowa   35  2±  7,160  153.700  1,737 

Kansas   47  38  10,375  343,650  3,934 
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Summary  by  Synods.— Cm/iivjva/. 

OnMi.  Ckufdi 


Maryland   108  109 

Miami   45  42 

Middle  Tcnnesfcc . .  11  11 

Nebraska   103  77 

Nfcw  York  and  New 

Jersey   $<>  $4 

North  Illinois   46  41 

North  Indiana   67  71 

Olive  Branch   37  35 

Pittsburg   81  75 

South  Illinois   19  uji 

Susquehanna   59  58 

Wartburg   29  24 

West  Pennsylvania .  131  106 

Wittenberg   74  7i 

Total   1,424  1.322    471.819  $8,9I9.« 70  164.640 


Seating 

Ca- 

Value ot 

Ckurch 

Com. 

muni* 

pacity. 

PrtifMrrty. 

cauu. 

4«.90S  $1,198,050 

19,864 

13.310 

295,000 

4.604 

4,600 

8,900 

749 

i6,i7S 

415.870 

5.064 

20,096 

955.900 

11.234 

12.900 

198,050 
184,100 

3»U7 

19.475 

4.650 

9.675 

135.100 

3.577 

24,850 

330.  J  25 

7.740 

4.450 

20.250 

1.234 

26,540 

483.850 

10,643 

7.313 

90,800 

3.320 

50.855 

868,000 

21,575 

22,475 

338,650 

7,836 

2. — ^TlIE  UNITED  SYNOD  IX  THE  SOUTH. 


of  six  synods  which  had  belanseil  to  the  General  Synod, 
South,  and  the  independent  Tennessee  and  Hulston  synods. , 

The  ty)>e  ol  Ltitherani^m  represented  by  the  Unite 
%iKid  ill  ttifi  South  kfbiiiliir  10  that  <if  the  Genend  S| 
though  perfuifM  n  Kilte  itfititer,   ttt  coafeiiiQitil 
m  follows: 

^  The  Holy  Sctiiyttir^  the  inspited  writl»g)i  of 


and  New  Tcstftin^ite»  A$  mfy 
church  discipline. 

nd  faiaUid 


of  doctifiMr!! 


itiUiQa  of  the  diKrtriiid 


Uce,  tN  thiw  ancient  qrmbols,  the  AixNitolic,  the  Nicene, 
and  the  Atliaiiasian  Creedis  and  the  Unaltered  Au|pburg 
Confession  of  Faith ;  abo,  the  other  symbolical  books  ol 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  viz.,  the  Aix>logy,  the 
Sinalcald  Articles,  the  Smaller  and  Larger  Catechisms  of 
Luther,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord,  consisting  of  the 
Kpitomc  and  full  Declaration  as  they  are  set  forth,  defined, 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Dook  of  Concord,  or  the 
Sym'l)olical  Hooks  of  the  Luthenm  Church,  published  in 
the  year  1580,  as  true  and  Scriptural  developments  of  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  in  perfect 
harmony  of  [sir]  one  and  the  same  pure  Scriptural  faith.'* 
The  United  Synod  in  the  South  is  represented  in  nine 
of  the  Southern  . States,  including  Tennessee  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  has  414  organizations  and  379  church  edifices, 
of  an  average  value  of  $2938,  and  an  average  seating  cap«ic^ 
ity  of  365 ;  29  halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4225,  are 
occupied. 
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Summary  by  States. 

pMUty.  Ploiicrty.  ointt. 

AkilMRia                  3       I        aso  $1,300  7s 

Florida                     a       a        160  5,450  143 

^•corgia                    16      15      4,835  99,150  1,477 

Mississippi                 11      10      3,750  4,650  533 

North  Carolina ....    119     107     44,463  263,690  1 1 ,759 

South  Carolina ... .     74      78     27,525  339  250  8,757 

Tennessee.                23      20      7,410  52,750  1,999 

Virginia                   145     124     45.090  314,200  11,196 

West  Virginia             21      22      5,680  33725  1,518 


Toul   414  379  «38.453  $1,114,065  37,457 

Summary  by  Synods. 

tvNnos. 

Alpha    Synod  of 

Freedmen   5  3  550  $1,750  94 

Georgia   17  16  4,885  92,600  1,535 

Holston   27  22  7,835  53.650  2,129 

Mississippi   11  10  2,750  4*650  533 

North  Carolina  ... .  56  53  21,050  188,800  6.163 

South  Carolina  ... .  61  66  21,975  337,150  7,013 

Simthwcst  Virginia.  65  48  17,503  114,050  4.379 

Tennessee   107  9;  4i»976  143.790  10,086 

Virginia   65  64  19.930  177.625  5,525 


Total   414     379    138,453  $1,114,065  37,457 


3. — ^THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL. 


eial  Synodf  tieing  excluded  from  participation  in  its  on^an- 
tzation,  they  retired  from  the  body.  The  Pittsburg,  the 
New  York,  the  English  Ohio,  the  Minnesota,  and  the 
Tcxw  lyiKKli  dw  diiHilved  their  cocmeclioit  with  tho 
^neml  Synod.  The  witlutrawal  of  the  delegates  of  the 
H^jgMuQi  of  Pennsylvania  wa^  approved  by  that  Ixnly 
^HHkct  sesiiuii,  and  &  committee  was  appointed  to  tisiie 
Hpfrntemat  address  to  all  ICvani^elical  Lutheran  synods^ 
ministers,  and  rongrcj^ations  in  the  United  States  ami 
Canada  which  confess  the  Unaltered  Augsbni^  Cunfesiiion, 
(Hm^them  to  tmste  in  a  eonveittioii  for  the  pnqiose 
of  forming  a  union  of  Lutheran  synods."  The  prnposed 
convuntimt  was  held  in  December^  1866^  rLpreHciuatives 
l|f  .tiWLIIffHla  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ivti^lii^h  Ohii\ 
nusmiln^  Knglish  district  of  Ohio,  Michtganv 

Minnesota,  Canada,  Illinois,  and  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 
partici|)ating.  "  Principles  of  Isnith  «ind  Church  Polity  ** 
were  «idopted,  and  the  next  yc«ir  the  first  convention  of 
the  new  body  was  held.  Thus  was  the  General  Council 
organized. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  history  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 
withdrew  and  the  Gcnnan  Synod  of  Iowa  assumed  a  semi* 
independent  position,  sending  delegates  and  participating 
in  the  debate  but  taking  no  part  in  the  voting.  This  bcidy 
still  sustains  this  relation.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Joint 
SyncMl  of  Ohio,  and,  a  few  years  later,  of  the  synods  of 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  ;ind  Minnesota,  and  the  scmi-indepcnd- 
cnt  |M>sition  taken  by  the  Gcnnan  Synod  of  Iowa,  were  on 
account  of  the  refusal  of  the  General  Council  to  give  a  sat- 
isfactory declaration  on  what  are  called  the  "  Four  Points." 
It  w«xs  the  desire  of  the.se  bodies  that  some  expression 
should  be  given  conccnu'ng  chiliasm,  and  that  the  tidmis- 
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Tim  urAAVMucdi  authmmans. 


California  7 

Coloraclo  7 

Connecticut . . ,  4 , .  4  34 

Dckwjrt:  4 . « t  3 

Di$L  of  Columbia  t 

Florida    t 

Idiiho   5 

Illinois    143 

ImliaM  ,  38 

lom  ,«   174 

KaiiKH   62 

Koutucky  .  4 

Maine.  ^i. .  ] 

Musiisiehuictti .  • , » >  13 
Michignfi  . .  1 » 70 

MinnesoU  333 

Missouri   18 

Nebraska   88 

New  Hampshire  ...  2 

New  Jersey  ,  30 

New  York   in 

North  Dakota   38 

Ohio   118 

()rev;(»n   A 

iVnnsylvanta   610 

Khmle  Island   3 

South  Dakota   100 

Texas   42 

Vermont   2 


122 

J4 
132 

43 
% 
t 

S8 

i75 

16 

5S 
2 

20 
109 

7 
108 

48^ 
I 

3« 

39 


I#I75 

1.416 

33S 
ii4<» 

"  "180 
42-3JS 
>Oi33S 
34J71 

S70 
300 

I4t|as 
53i44S 

3.584 

750 
8.785 

43.764 
1,210 
35.5»o 

675 
368.885 

300 
5,070 
9.810 


IVjJMTty. 
$62,300 

65,Koo 
132  400 
10,000 

4P.000 

3,4SO 
809*150 
148,100 
420.680 

3|60O 

■  53  JS£> 
624. 120 
toi, 
3u6, 
13,500 

339.500 
lt9>5.5"o 

15.4^ 
4«3.»<» 
13.650 

4.993.355 
5.250 
40.125 
128,740 


h  1 1  i  n  I  ' 
603 

3J'J7 
296 
600 

17 

139 

26,860 

3.8«7 
20.009 

«»369 

I7!> 
It743 
8  J  to 

37.V  ' 


395 
7,940 
39.430 
i.5«2 
15.915 
305 
24.163 
420 
4.770 
7.140 
174 
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I*usl:tna  

Tcjuis  

Cacnnan  Synod  of 
Iowa  


iiylvania  ^. 

htlnliuiK  

Scsinclinavinn  Au* 


Miniitcriumof  l^n- 


Total 


4._TIIK  SYNODICAL  COXFKRENXE. 


The  latest  and  largest  of  the  Lutheran  general  bodies 
is  the  Sy nodical  Conference^  organized  in  1S72  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  and  Nonvegian  synoils.  Four  of  these  syncxls,  the 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois,  had  taken  |Kirt 
in  the  organization  of  the  Generxil  Council,  but  had  with* 
drawn.  The  conference  was  intended  to  represent  a  tyiie 
of  Lutheran  confessiunalisni  stricter  than  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  as  that  of  the  General  Council  was  stricter 
than  the  General  SyniKl.  The  following  is  its  confessional 
basis: 

Tlie  Syncxlical  Conference  acknowledges  the  canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  ChhVh  Word, 
and  the  Confession  of  the  I*A'angelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
i5«So,  called  the  Concordia,  as  tin  own.'* 

The  central  b<Mly  of  the  SyntMlical  Conference,  and  the 
influence  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  type  of  Lutheran- 
ism  Ivhich  it  stands  for,  is  the  synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
other  States,  which  was  organized  in  1847.    The  nucleus 


Hatinftcd  with  tlic  result  of  tho  unitii 
KcldrniccI  rcli((ions  in  the  l**athcrla 
with  the  absohite  and  unreserved  aci 
bury  CtHifession  recjuired  by  the  syn 
antagonism  to  every  form  of  syncn 
union  connnunions,  union  con^^regatic 
on  pure  Lutheran  literature,  pure  I 
a  pure  and  positive  Lutheranism.  ! 
most  other  Lutheran  bodies  nu't^ht  c( 
are  not  so  held  by  the  '*  Missourianj 
For  example,  they  maintain  that  An 
pontifT ;  that  their  doctrine  as  to  1 
church  is  the  true  and  settleil  Scripti 
all  forms  of  chiliasm  or  milltMUirianism 
They  allow  no  dilTerences  on  these  ,i 
ctmfessioual  points;  therefi»re  their 
practice  has  become  known,  both  in 
many,  where  it  has  obtained  some  fa 
In  liSSi  the  Joint  Symul  of  Ohi 
Synodical  Conference  as  the  result  o 
arose  on  the  doctrine  of  predestinat 
in  I  H8j  l)v  the  Norwruiaii  Svnod. 
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The  Missouri  is  by  far  the  largest  Lutheran  synod  in  the 
United  States,  and  embraces  in  its  territory  thirty-one 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  b  divided  into  1 3 
districts,  or  sub-synods.  and  reports  1589  organizations, 
with  1261  church  edifices,  valued  at  $6,759,535.  and  293.- 
211  communicants. 

The  Sy nodical  Conference  has  1934  organizations.  1531 
church  edifices,  and  357,153  communicants.  The  average 
seating  capacity  of  its  edifices  is  289.  and  their  average 
value  $5098.  Only  67  halls,  with  a  seating  cai>acity  of 
4362.  are  occupied.  The  constituency  of  the  Synodical 
Conference  is  almost  wholly  German.  Serx'iccs  in  ICng^ 
lish  are.  however,  being  extensively  introduced,  and  ex- 
clusively English  congregations  have  been  founded. 

Summary  by  Statks. 

HUM*.  wAumx*.     pacity.        Prupcrly.  canu. 

Alabama   5  5  1.300  $12,200  534 

Arkansas   17  13  2.165  39.345  ifjn 

California   12  7  2.075  101,800  1.702 

Colorado   6  3  475  22,500  394 

Connecticut   8  4  1,900  33i5oo  1.405 

District  of  Columbia  1  1  400  30.000  375 

Florida   3  2  270  4f400  209 

Idaho   I    27 

Illinois   250  223  80,144  i»4S6,630  69,033 

Indiana   102  96  32,299  632,260  34,666 

Iowa   139  83  18,453  19471S  I3»353 

Kansas   71  47  8,974  95.030  $»90<* 

Kentucky   3  3  900  9,800  468 

Louisiana   11  11  3,375  59,400  3,4S3 

Maryland   14  12  4.862  139.975  3.208 

Massachusetts   10  6  1,575  U.ooo  1.717 

Michigan   137  109  33.731  488,880  37»473 

MinncsoU   317  159  36.346  443.700  30.398 

Missouri   118  112  32,820  613,940  33.121 

MonUna   31  225  10,000  130 

Nebraska   135  93  16,788  168,570  12.339 

New  Jersey   5  5  1,320  32.000  699 


i^--^-*.            *  SitaitulK         Vdiie  nf 

fi-M—BTi  r.«uni«s»  ^k»cil)f.  IVtftirtJP.  rjJilv 

ile*Yortt  6f      65  24.406  $ipOS5,4ss  31,641 

North  Dakotft. .... .     18       $  650        6,050  1,136 


Ohio  . , , . ,  ,     S4      5  s     1 8,330      409^975    1 5  MO 

South  Uakolfl  71      24      4,568  2o*f^ 


Oregon  j       J        340         6400  J74 


Tennewe                 s  3  fjo  30,110 

Texas — iB  31  4,6&i       3^675  1' 

Virginbi                    4  {  1,375  20,815 

Virginia  if         4  1  300  300 

Wi!iCoii^ti.,«p»,«.a   jte  331  98,193    i^|o6,3!D3  §3 

Total....,,...  I|9M  l*S3l  44Jii«$  f7i*Hi3*J  JS? 


Blinncsott  .......  90  fS     14^523  $3lt.990  1 

Missouri,  Oltio,  and 

other  Statci «...  1,589  1,261,^^  366,507  6,759.535  393,111 

Wisconsin   237  198K  S^-^^SS  7^JA.'}^^  S^f^S 

EngJisK  Cfmfcrcnce 

of  Missouri  .  iS  12^    3^3<X3  30  800  1,193 

Total   1,934  i,S3»    443.>85  $7,804313  357.153 


INDKPENhKXT  lA'TIIKkAN  SVNOhS. 

There  are  twelve  Lutheran  synods  wliich  arc  not  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  four  j^eneral  bodies,  and  are  there- 
fore called  independent  bodies.  They  occupy  this  attitude 
for  various  reasons.  In  at  least  two  cases,  those  of  the 
Suoniai  Synod,  a  body  of  Finns,  and  the  Icelandic  Synod, 
the  reason  doubtless  is  peculiarity  of  languaj^e ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  differences  of  view  on  various  doctrinal  and 
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constitute  sqparate  denominations.  In  1892  the  Michigan 
Synod  united  with  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  synods 
of  the  Synodica!  Conference,  and  a  new  general  body  was 
thus  formed.  In  1893  the  Joint  Synod  of  Iowa  and  the 
German  Synod  of  Iowa  agreed  upon  terms  of  pulpit  and 
altar  fellowship,  without  becoming  organically  united. 

$• — ^TIIE  JOINT  SYNOD  OF  OHIO  AND  OTHER  STATES. 


THE  EVANCEUCAL  LUTHERANS. 


of  its  edifices  is  $3700,  and  their  average  seating  capacity 

337.  Only  10  hallsy  with  a  seating  capacity  of  785,  are 
occupied 

Summary  by  States. 

•«MMM»  MMHMM    psKiiy.  Ptupcrty.  canu. 

District  of  Columbia  i       i  250  $13,000  i$o 

Idaho   I       I  300  1,000  80 

Illinois   16  16  6,950  60,000  2,695 

Indiana   34  32  1 19825  160,950  5,095 

Iowa   5       8  1,850  10,500  650 

Kansas   5       5  1,500  2,750  472 

Louisiana   1       1  700  StOoo  500 

Mar)iand   la  la  3,620  38,900  1,545 

Michigan   21  20  7,673  125,700  6,217 

Minnesota   21  23  8,700  37*250  3,180 

Missouri   1        I  200  600  30 

Nebraska   7        7  1,800  4.600  440 

New  York   a       2  330  2,700  198 

North  Carolina  ....  12  11  2, 5 50  6,3 1 5  567 

North  Dakota   I        i  300  -750  ?<> 

Ohio   191  197X  67.537  839,272  31,261 

Oregon   I        I  200  600  50 

Pennsylvania   33  32  10,429  206,100  5,552 

Soulh  Dakota   3       3  1,000  3,700  337 

Texas   4       7  2,850  30,000  1.730 

Virginia   S       4  75©  2,900  175 

Washington   4       o  1,250  11,400  386 

West  Virginia   16  loX  3,025  5.500  779 

Wisconsin   25  41  i4.7So  80,600  7,356 

Total   421  443  149038  $1,639,087  69,505 


6. — ^TlIE  BUFFALO  SVXOD. 

This  synod  was  organized  in  1845  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
A.  Gnibau,  who  came  from  Germany,  where  he  had  suf- 
fered for  his  opposition  to  the  imibn  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  relij^ions.  The  synod  h.is  announced  views  con- 
cerning; the  ministeri.il  office  which  other  Lutherans  have 
considered  as  hierarchical.  It  insists  that  ordination,  unless 
by  ordained  ministers,  is  not  valid ;  that  ministers  created 
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by  congregations  have  no  divine  authority  to  pronounce 
absolution  or  to  consecrate  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine;  that  congregations  may  not  pronounce  excommu- 
nication ;  that  obedience  is  due  to  ministers ;  and  that  the 
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but  with  two  thirds  of  its  strength  in  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  100  church  edifices  haxnng  an 
average  seating  caixicity  of  306  and  an  average  vsilue  of 
$2149;  75  halls,  with  a  seating  caixicity  of  4436,  arc  oc- 
cupied. 

Summary  uy  States. 


tTATU. 

Onpai. 

Church 

Scaling 

Value  of 
Chtuch 

Coii». 
■nuni- 

pacily. 

Ffuprrty. 

caaia. 

8 

2,875 

$40,400 

863 

1 

250 

800 

29 

14 

3.450 

27,200 

1.593 

26 

200 

4,000 

62 

55 

41 

I3»285 

99.345 

6,534 

8 

4 

725 

4,950 

438 

North  Dakota  . . . 

16 

5 

1,700 

4.850 

576 

36 

11 

2,955 

11.700 

2,239 

I 

350 

1,000 

20s 

28 

14 

4,710 

20, 1  SO 

2,165 

175 

100 

30,500 

$214,395 

14,730 

8. — TlIK  KOR\VK(;iAN  CHURCH  IN  AMKKICA. 

This  body  was  organized  by  Norwegian  immigrants  a 
few  years  later  than  Ilauge's  Synod.  Like  the  latter,  it 
has  always  maintained  an  independent  |>osition,  except  for 
the  short  period  when  it  was  connected  with  the  SyiunU 
ieal  Conference.  A  few  years  ago  a  controversy  over  the 
dortrine  of  predestination  caused  a  divisioivin  its  ministry 
and  congregations,  resuUing  in  the  formation  ()f  what  was 
known  .is  the  Anti-Missfuiri  lirotherhood.  The  synod 
accepted  the  views  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  whicli  its  type 
of  Lntheranism  resembles,  while  the  brotherhood  rejected 
these  views  as  Calvinistic. 

The  synod  is  divided  into  three  districts.    Its  territory 


ibraccs  twenty- two  States^  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.    Two  thirds  of  its  commu- 
itS|  howifvcfp  arc  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
Tbe  average  value  of  Hi  chitfeh  CHtifici'tf  is  $3939, 

id  their  average  scatin^^  capncity  h  287.    It  occupies  1 82 
which  liarc  a  ^icating  capacity  of  I3,i  15* 

SwiTAlty  wi  States. 

#Wh«L  S»iiii|        Val«i««r  Com- 

padky.       Priftvtiy.  awia. 

Cftlifomim...i.....      J  I 
Colorado^, 
Idalio 


J 

1 

|0O 

|t4i000 

I 

1 

300 

3,0GO 

1 

1 

150 

14 

6 

i 

1 

500 

6^000 

49 

9f>7S 

97»«oo 

f 

i 

100 

300 

A 

*  •  • 
7  , 

9t9<» 

J*.«4I 

«fi7,95*> 

3 

I 

300 

400 

I 

350 

1,300 

31 

7 

It530 

I3,;00 

1 

1 

22$ 

4.000 

5 

i 

1,050 

33.000 

$3 

a,2oo 

2ar.97S 

4 

1 

150 

3,000 

4 

1 

200 

3,500 

IJ 

3.240 

35,700 

4 

1 

S 

950 

6,700 

9S 

31,460 

300,800 

489 

37S 

78,988 

$806,835 

Kansas  » » 

Ma^chmttti  • , , » • 
Mkhtgan  . , « 
MinncsotStit . ^i,* 
Missouri , , . , 

Ncbm&ka  , , 
New  Jersey. 

New  York  

North  DakoU 

Ohio  

Oregon  , 

South  Dakota 

Texas  

Washington . . 


Totol....4...     489    37S     78,9««    $806,825  $5,452 


9. — THE  MICHIGAN  SYNOD. 

This  is  a  German  body  or^^anizcd  in  i860.  It  helped 
to  or^^anize  the  General  Council,  and  was  connected  with 
it  until  1888,  when  it  withdrew  because  the  position  of 
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the  coundl  on  the  question  of  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship 
with  other  denomifiations  was  not  sufficiently  ciedded. 

The  synofl  ih  n^prcsciited  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  having  in  nil  11,482  commnnkaats.  Its*  church 
edifices  - ha V4:  mi  average  value  of  $3109  and  nn  average 
seating  capacity  of  274  There  anj  la  linlli^  with  m  wM* 
ing  capadty  of  550* 


StiHUA&y  wi  Stj^tcs, 


ir\_»s  i-L-^L  Seniina  ViUic  of  Com. 

Indiani,,4M,t.,,.      3       3  l,t|o  $7,500  441 

Michijj:an  ^r.T     63  50  IJ^^J  )57ii70  1^041 

Total..,            6j  SJ  Hi^^4  Ii^r77^  ii»4^ 


to, — THE  PANISn  CHURCH 

This  is  the  oldest  body  of  Danish  Lutherans  in  this 
country,  having  been  organized  in  1873,  It  is  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Denmark,  which  sent  missionaries  to 
this  country,  who  helped  to  organize  Danish  congregations 
and  a  little  later  to  form  them  into  a  synod. 

It  has  congregations  in  fourteen  States  and  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah.  Its  territory  stretches  from  Maine  to 
California,  forming  a  belt  across  the  northern  porticm  of 
the  country.    It  has  131  organizations,  with  75  edifices. 
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Summary  by  States. 


Caliibrnia  

Connecticut .  •  •  • 

Illinois  

Iowa  

Kansas  , 

Maine  , 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michiisan  

Minnesota   17 

Nebraska  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

South  DakoU  . . 

Utah  

Wisconsin  


ScaiiM 

Vaiutal 
CkMdi 

caais. 

4 

300 

$1,300 

135 

3 

300 

3,000 

300 

9 

1.330 

IS*  100 

1.314 

14 

3.390 

34.800 

3,311 

I 

12$ 

800 

I30 

a 

400 

300 

3 

9 

1.900 

13.700 

jsS 

17 

1.230 

11.300 

1.033 

II 

l,$IO 

30,100 

888 

1,000 

6,000 

$6S 

s 

47$ 

11,000 

410 

II 

300 

i,$oo 

'ji 

3 
16 

«3 

3.600 

33,300 

3,076 

Total   131      75     14.760    $139,700  io»i8i 


II, — ^TIIE  GKKMAN  AUGSIIURG  SYNOD. 

This  body  was  formed  in  1875.  It  has  23  orijanixations, 
distributed  amont;  nine  States.  These  or^fanizations  own 
23  church  edifices,  witli  an  aveniKe  seating  cai>acity  of  329 
and  an  average  value  of  $4829. 


Summary  by  States. 

Oraana-  fhurch  S^U"8 

Arkansas   i 

lllinob   4 

Indiana   3 

Iowa   1 

Michigan   1 

Missouri   3 

New  York   i 

Ohio   I 

Wisconsin   10 

Total   33 


10 


700 
600 
too 

1.360 
700 
i,ooo 
3,800 


Value  or 
Cluircli 
Prupcrtjr.  . 


$9.4SO 
S.ooo 
i.ooo 

5,000 
40,000 

3.500 
36,800 
30,310 


Coii». 


4! 

370 
70 
174 

1.199 

800 
1.700 
i.991 


23      7tSte     $111,060  7»oio 
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13.— THE  DANISH  ASSOCIATION  IN  AMERICA. 

This  association  was  formed  in  1884,  chiefly  by  Danish 
ministers,  who  withdrew  from  what  was  then  called  the 
Norwegian- Danish  Conference,  not  because  of  doctrinal 
or  ecclesiastical  differences,  but  because  of  reasons  growing 
out  of  differences  of  nationality. 

It  embraces  50  organizations,  with  33  church  edifices, 
havinj;  an  average  seating  ca|)acity  of  1 73  and  an  average 
value  of  $1357.  There  are  15  halls,  with  a  seating  ca|iac. 
ity  of  480. 

Summary  iiy  Statks.  • 


STATII. 

California  . . . , 

Illinois  

Iowa  

Minnesota  . . . 
Nebraska  .  . . 

Oro^on  

South  Dakota 
Washington . 
Wisconsin  . . 

Total . . . 


OrsanU 
futwiitt 

Svaling 
pacUy. 

4 

1 

3 

37S 

6 

!^ 

1 
a 
a 
4 

3 
9 
«4 

3,300 

a 
4 

3SO 

850 

50 

33 

S.700 

Value  iiT 

mum- 

l*fe«i|ii'ri]r. 

cant*. 

$3.a» 

144 

4,000 

50 

3.800 

413 

io»i5o 

I.S24 

14.63$ 

7S4 

30 

3,300 

>53 

40 

7,000 

39S 

$44*775 

3.493 

13. — ^TlIE  ICELANDIC  SYNOD. 


aoa   kEUGiOVS  forces  of  the  VKiTED  STATES. 


Summary  by  States. 


iv-n-t  r%^.,^jL.    ocmiiDK      VftliMof  Cdai* 

Mvnnw.  Miwim    jj^iiy.       Froporty.  CMlt. 

Minnctou                   c    aai 

North  Dakota               8  4     1,300     $7»aoo  1,770 

Total                   13  4     i»3«>      $7iaoo  1,991 


14. — ^THE  IMMANUEL  SYNOD. 

This  is  a  small  German  body  whose  organization  datei 
from  1886.  It  is  represented  in  seven  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  having  21  organizations,  19  churcl 
edifices,  with  an  average  seating  capacity  of  279  and  ar 
average  value  of  $4958,  and  5580  communicants. 

Summary  by  States. 

______  OrtfanU  Church 

tauuns.  Eailkc. 

District  of  Columbia  1 

Illinois   I 

Indiana   1 

Michigan   1 

New  Jersey  ....  2 

New  York   5 

Ohio   6  6 

Pennsylvania   4  4 


ScAiins 
La. 

Value  of 

Com- 

Church 

muni- 

pacity. 

I*ro|»criy. 

canlK. 

$15,000 

500 

300 

10,000 

300 

]^ 

1,200 

180 

600 

15,000 

500 

S50 

7,000 

700 

600 

6,000 

600 

1,600 

25,500 

t.350 

1,200 

14.500 

1,450 

1 


Sun  MARY  BY  STATES. 


Value  «i 

fa 

f 

Ii7>l 

1 

I 

300 

1,925 

.  It 

'$ 

i 


Mlchlnn  « i  i  1 « 1 1  * » 

Bmith llalcota  t « » ,  ^     *       ^  -  j 

l6««-T11fi  UNITED  NORWEGIAN  CJI 


JTiis  body  was  constituted  in  J  890  by  the  union  < 
HfnodSt  vix.»  the  Norwegian  Augiistana  Sync 
In  i860j  the  Conference  of  the  Norivegian-D^ 
organ  i  z  ed  i  n  t  S  70,  and  the  Nor vvcg  i  a  11  A  nt  i  -  M  i  sso  i 
erhood^  organized  in  1887,  Tfie  Hrotherhoad  sc 
from  tlic  Norwegian  Synod  because  tliey  could  jigj 
the  tatter's  views  respecting  the  doGtrinc  of  SMM 
destination.  The  union  of  these  three  bodies  was  t 
movement  to  bring  together,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
gtiin  Lutherans  in  one  bm\y.  1  jauijc's  SyjMiAjiiiit] 
wcgian  Synod,  however,  still  maintain  a  separate  «it 

The  United  Synod  embraces  eighteen  States  in  i 
tory.  It  has  1 122  organizations,  670  church  edific 
119,972  communicants,  of  whom  49,541  are  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  The  average  seating  c.'ipacity 
churches  is  277,  and  the  average  value  $2312.  Tl 
393  halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  29,185. 

Summary  iiv  Siatks. 

.X....  0'5>'»-   Church  ^/^''"e 

STATES.  .„T«„.    LMlfi,.-.  Church 

lations.  Ldificet.      ^^^-^^  Property. 

Idaho   I  I  300  $2,500 

Illinois   27  24  6,445  68,400 

Iowa   113  85  25,335  220,100 

Kansas   7  3  ^S©  S»3«> 
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SUMMAEV  BY  STATES.-— CMfiSMMrt/. 

mMMH.  EdifecM.                    Pmpcfty.  cmu. 

Maine                     a  i        3oo       $3,000  aaf 

Maryland                   1      4a 

MicliiKan                 a;  aj      5,973      ^^.450  i,o\\ 

Minncsou               405  383     76,791      608,200  49,S4l 

Missouri                     1  . .        ....    14 

Monuna                    2  ....    87 

Nebraska                  13  1         100           250  28s 

New  Hampshire  .  •        i  1        250        2,soo  125 

New  York                   i    84 

North  Dakota            162  44     10,380       77tSSo  10^283 

Oregon                      c  2        650  9,S<>o 

South  Dakou  ... .     148  41       8,150        S4i6SS  7»933 

Washington                19  10      2,57$        29,600  819 

Wisconsin                187  1$!     47.443      394»4So  a8»7i7 

Total              1,122  670    185,242  $i,544>4SS  i«9»97a 


INDEPENDENT  GONGKEGATION.S. 

Resides  the  independent  synods  there  are  a  number  of 
independent  Lutheran  congregations — that  is,  congrega- 
tions which  do  not  belong  to  any  synod.  In  most  cases 
the  reason  is  not  doctrinal,  but  simply  a  love  of  independ- 
ence. Not  infrequently  the  p«istor  of  an  independent 
congregation  is  himself  a  member  of  some  synod.  They 
are  found  in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories.  They 
aggre£[atc  231  organizations,  188  church  edifices,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  62,334,  and  valued  at  $1,249,745,  and 
4i»953  communicants. 

Summary  by  States  op  All  Lutherans. 


Alabama   10  7  1,850  $15,400  791 

Arkansas   18  13  2,165  39>345  l»386 

California   39  21  6,575  364,800  4,267 

Cotorado   21  14  3,236  154,800  1,208 
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Summary  by  Statm  or  All  Lvtubkascs— r««iriMMMdL 


Connecticut   37  %% 

Delaware  a  1 

Ditt.  of  ColumUa  11  13 

Florida   6  4 

Georgia   18  17 

Idaho   7  5 

Illinois   590  511 

Indiana   279  266 

Iowa   567  400 

Kansas   20$  147 

Kentucky   18  17 

Louisiana  •  12  12 

Maine   6  5 

Maryland   131  129 

Massachusetts...  ^  1 5 

Michigan   380  307 

Minnesota   1,141  S27 

Mississippi   11  10 

Missouri  •  i6o  148 

Montana   8  2 

Nebraska   387  253 

New  Hampshire. .  3  3 

New  Jersey   68  53 

New  Mexico   2  .... 


VahMoT 


81820 

6,100 
730 

930 
17S.037 
82,609 
107,708 

iim 

4,07s 
ii3<» 

$5,602 
4,260 

86,132 

227,925 
a,75o 
42,689 

475 
49,949 
1,000 
18,080 


$172,900 
10,000 
414,000 

9,850 
134,150 
6,950 
3,021,850 

i,£20,4lO 

i.i50i795 
418,410 
60,300 
64,400 
8,600 
1,081,925 
114,400 
1,109,058 
a,i43'8o5 
4»55o 
890,090 
11,200 
774.8>6 
16,000 
526,756 


IS 
IS 

>f933 

116,^ 
41.832 

16,262 

2,394 
2,952 

a4,S8 

62,897 
145.907 
533 
27,099 
394 
27,297 
520 
12,878 
64 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


Tkf  E  Mcanooites  take  their  name  twm  Menno  SimonSp 
liofit  in  Witmarsutn,  Ilollnnd,  in  1492.  He  entered  the 
prieithood  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Chuixh,  and  in  1524 
vaa  aiipointed  chaplain  in  I'ingium.   Two  years  later  he 

Plbeg^  to  read  the  Script urcs»  which  he  had  hitherto  ignored, 
llccoming  a  clasc  student  ol  them,  his  views  on  various 
dtKtrincs  soon  changed,  and  he  was  known  as  an  evangel- 

I  ical  preacher.  Upon  Itearing  of  the  decaiiitation  of  a  de- 
vout Christian  because  he  ha<l  renewed  his  baptism,  Mcnno 
Simons  began  to  examine  into  the  Scriptural  teaching  on 
that  subject*  and  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  Script- 
ural warrant  for  infant  baptism.  He  remained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Rome  for  several  years,  during 
which  he  wrote  a  book  against  the  Miinsteritcs.  He 
renounced  C.itholicism  early  in  1536,  and  was  baptized  at 
Leeuwarden.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  was 
ordained  a  minister  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Old 
Evangelical  or  Waldcnsian  Church.  From  this  time  on  to 
his  death,  in  1559,  he  was  active  in  the  cause  of  evangelical 
truth,  traveling  through  northern  Germany,  and  preach- 
ing everywhere.  The  cluirchcs  which  he  organized  as  a 
result  of  his  labors  rejected  infant  baptism  and  held  to  the 

principle  of  non-resistance.    A  severe  persecution  began 
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to  make  itself  felt  against  his  followersi  the  Mcnnonites; 
and.  having  heard  accounts  of  the  colony  established  in 
the  New  Worid  by  William  Penn,  they  began  to  emigrate 
to  Pennsylvania  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  they  might  have  opportunity  to  worship  in  peace. 

The  first  Mennonite  church  in  this  country  was  estab- 
lished in  Gennantown.  Upon  the  site  occupied  by  that 
church  a  plain  stone  meeting-house,  erected  in  1770.  now 
stands.  The  colony  of  Gcrmantown,  which  had  secured  a 
tract  of  about  six  thousand  acres  of  land,,  was  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  immigration  from  luiroi>e.  In  1688 
the  Mennonite  meeting  at  Gcminntown  adopted  a  protest 
against  traffic  in  slaves,  said  to  have  been  the  first  ever 
made  on  this  continent.  In  tliis  protest  they  say  that 
many  negroes  arc  brought  hither  against  their  will,  and 
though  they  are  black  "  we  cannot  conceive  there  is  more 
liberty  to  have  them  slaves  than  it  is  to  have  other  white 
ones."  The  protest,  which  was  sent  to  the  I'riends,  as- 
serted  that  "  those  who  steal  or  rob  men  and  those  who 
buy  or  purchase  them"  are  all  alike.  The  protest  w.ts 
finally  sent  up  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  where, 
after  some  consideration,  it  was  voted  not  to  be  proper,  for 
the  meeting  to  give  a  positive  judgment  in  the  case.  The 
minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  refers  to  the  Mcnnonites  .is 
German  Friends." 

Successive  immigrations  from  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  from  southern 
Russia,  have  resulted  in  placing  the  great  majority  of 
Mcnnonites  in  the  world  on  American  soil,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  According  to  the  census  reports  for 
1890,  the  number  of  members  in  this  countrj',  exclusive  of 
Canada,  is  less  than  43,000.    This  is  the  first  complete 
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and,  when  hungry  and  thti^tyi  to  be  fed  and  refreshed, 
fifteenth  article  inttiiprcts  Christ  as  forbidding  the  use 
of  tua^  jvilidal  mi  ollieminip  7fi0  ibctocntli  tmti 
of  Iho  ban,  wlilch  ta  f tir  ftiilimdincnt  and  not  for  di^Ftructliia 
Those  who  have  been  received  into  the  cvn!i]Kiny  of  f^nintH, 
if  they  »in  volutitxirily  or  presumiitiuHiKl)*  a^aiiBt  Gml,  or 
itnto  dcolh,  must  is  offaicUni;  metiibers  be  repro%-ed  i4H 
cxcontmumcated.  The  scvLiitcciUh  article  cnjtJins  the 
duty  of  iitoiding  tho^  who  arc  separated  from  GihI  and 
tfifi  diureh^  not  only  in  eating  and  drinkingp  bttt  in  idt 
similar  tcmiKmtl  maUcrs;  although  if  an  utTcndhig  member 
i^  liuiigry  or  tliirsty  or  in  distress  of  any  kiru!,  it  !h  lawful 
to  reiievu,  Hixu   The  eidue^ 


article  taertaiiui  to 


righteous  are  to  reign  with  Christ  forever,  and  the  wicked 
arc  to  be  thrust  down  into  the  everlasting  [jains  of  hell 

The  Mennonites  believe  in  baptism  on  profession  of 
fnith,  but  they  do  nut  baptize  by  immersion  exeept  in  one 
or  two  branches,  but  by  |)ouring.  Candidates  after  having 
been  under  suitable  histructi«Mi  are  catcchixed  as  to  their 
faith  in  GihI  and  their  desire  to  be  received  into  the  Church, 
and  then  receive  baptism  kneeling,  the  minister  taking 
water  with  l>oth  hands  from  a  vessel  and  putting  it  upon 
their  heads  and  saying,  "  U])on  the  confession  of  thy  faith 
which  thou  hast  made  before  God  and  these  witnesses,  I 
baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  ICach  candidate  is  then  given  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  and  the  kiss  of  peace,  the  wife  of  the 
minister  or  deacon  or  some  other  sister  giving  the  kiss  to 
the  female  converts.  Persons  received  from  other  denom- 
inations are  no^  re-baptized  unless  they  earnest!}*  desire  it. 
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In  fonie  cases  candidates  are  baptized  in  the  water,  knceU 
ing  therein,  the  minister  taking  up  water  in  both  hands  and 


Gospel.'*  The  books  arc  then  taken 
room  and  phiccd  on  the  desk  or  table, 
been  made  each  of  the  brethren  noniiii 
and  the  bishop  proceeds  to  look  for  tl 
whose  book  it  is  found  is  considered  chc 
then  proceeds  to  ordain  him  with  laying 
ceremony  is  concluded  with  the  kiss  < 
given  by  the  bishop  and  the  other  minis 
Deacons  are  chosen  from  the  congrc 
manner  as  ministers.  Their  office  is  tc 
and  sick,  to  assist  in  administering  the 
take  charge  of  public  meetings  in  the  c 
ister  or  bishop.  Bishops  or  elders  ar 
pastoral  charge  of  a  district,  in  which  tl 
several  places  of  worship.  All  the  min 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  c 
is  selected  in  the  same  manner  as  a  min 
is  consecrated  in  the  same  way.  Wh 
between  brethren  they  arc  settled  by 
wIto  refuse  to  submit  to  arbitration  ar< 
and  the  names  of  the  excommunicate 
nounced.    The  Mcnnonites  do  not  a( 
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in  Ohio,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.   The  Russian  Men- 
nonites  have  formed  several  settlements  in  the  Northwest 
and  across  the  northern  border  in  Manitoba. 
There  are  twelve  branches  of  Mennonites,  as  follows: 

1.  McnnonitCy  7.  General  Conference, 

2.  Brucderhocf,  8.  Church  of  God  in  Christi 

3.  Amishy  9.  Old  (Wislcr), 

4.  Old  Amish,  la  Brucder-Gemeindei 

5.  Apostolic,  11.  Defenseless, 

6.  Reformed,  13.  Brethren  in  Christ 


I.— THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  body.  It  has  nearly 
18,000  communicants,  considerably  more  than  one  third  of 
the  total  of  Mcnnonitcs  in  this  country.  Many  of  its  con« 
grcgations  are  very  small,  the  average  number  of  com- 
municants to  each  congregation  in  Kansas  being  only 
about  25.  There  are  12  conferences,  besides  23  congre- 
gations which  sustain  no  conference  relations.  There  are 
29  halb,  with  a  seating  cai>cicity  of  1030. 


•TATIS. 

Illinob  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Maryland  

Michigan  . . . . 
Minnesota  ... 

Missouri  

Nebraska  . . . . 
North  DakoU 
Ohio  


Summary  dy  States. 


Orfpuii- 

Chiiffdi 
Edifices. 

8 

6 

14 

10 

3 

20 

S 

5 

5 

1 

3 

4 

6 

3li 

8 

5 

1 

27 

«»033  3,030 
1,700  0,600 


Seating         Value  of 

C.1.            Churck  ■iiim- 

pncity.         Property.  cants. 

1,19$         $6,250  273 

3.»7$  11.940  700 
  28 


336 

87s        2,200  155 

1,400        3,700  725 

900        2,900  199 

1,190        7,250  751 

  41 

8»3^      3S.4SO  1,736 


Hennaylvania ,  

tiouth  Dakota  

Tenncstec  

Virginia  

West  Virgb|ia,c.,, 


Church 

Selling 

Pmpcfif. 

3 

400 

$1,100  J 

110 

4U953 

32t,IOo| 

7 

l»000 

1 

1 

150 

-3QO 

Id 

1 

60Q 

198  fcs^S 


2. — THE  IlKL  ICDKKIIOEF, 

Jacob  ITutcr,  of  Imisjjnick,  in  the  Tyrol,  is  co 
the  (oLinder  of  this  branch.  1  lute  r  wa^  burned  at  J 
in  1556.  He  instittitcd  the  comititinbtic  idcaJI 
still  maintained,  the  members  "  haviiij;  all  tliiiii;!! 
mon"  His  fuUuwers  were  driven  from  Moro^^a 
gary,  thence  to  Roiimania,  «iai^^t2gaj^^^| 
entire  community  came  to  tflHHHHMHHl 
in  1874.  They  are  a  Gcnnan-spcakintf  comnun: 
their  books,  wliich  arc  in  manuscript,  arc  written 
lanj^uage.  They  are  all  settled  in  tliree  counties 
Dakota. 

Summary. 


South  Dakota 


OfRani.  Church 
satiuns.  FJificvs.  parity. 

5        5  600 


Vahieof 

Church 
Properly. 

$4»Soo 


3. — THE  AMISII. 


The  Amish  constitute  the  second  largest  M 
branch.    They  take  their  name  from  Jacob  Anin 
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separated  from  the  main  body  of  Mennonites  about  two 
centuries  ago,  on  account  of  differences  respecting  the  en« 
forcement  of  church  discipline.  He  and  his  followers 
insisted  that  the  ban  should  be  more  rigorously  observed. 
In  Pennsylvania  they  are  very  numerous.  They  used  to 
be  called  "  IJookcrs,"  because  they  wore  hooks  instead 
of  buttons  on  their  coats.  They  are  represented  in  four- 
teen States,  being  most  numerous  in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio.  There  are  33  halls,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  960. 

Summary  by  States. 

rw^.;.  rv..MJk  Sealing  Value  of  Com- 
•MWH*.   »uuH,«»    pacrtjr.         Property.  cants. 

Arkansas   i  i  75  $300  65 

Colorado   I  1  80  soo  7$ 

Illinois   18  13  3,640  19,600  3,30$ 

Indiana   10  9  2,000  9i8oo  929 

Iowa   7  5  1,210  6,700  903 

K.insas   12  3  375  1,700  291 

Maryland   2  2  150  1,400  125 

Missouri   3  2  030  4»ioo  316 

Nebraska   5  2  470  1,200  504 

New  York   3  2  400  3iOoo  299 

Ohio   12  II  3,725  17.850  1,965 

Oregon   2  i  300  coo  60 

Pennsylvania   20  9  1,975  9»ooo  2,234 

Tennessee   1    30 

Total   97     61     i5»43o     $76,450     10^  101 


4.— THE  OLD  AMISH. 

This  branch  was  the  result  of  a  divbion  among  the 
Amish  about  tWenty-five  years  ago  on  the  question  of 
enforcing  church  discipline.  The  Old  Amish  are  very 
strict  in  adhering  to  the  ancient  forms  and  practices,  op- 
posing the  innovations  in  forms  of  worship  and  manner  of 


conducting^  chufdi  work  introduced  during  the 
century.    There  arc  only  about  2000  of  them,  and  they 
have  but  one  church  edifice.    Their  meetings  are  all  held, 
in  private  houses,  except  itt  one  case* 


SuUMARy  sv  States. 


4 


Illinois  *,w*m4  I 

Indiana..   t 

Kansas    3 

Missouri  « « .  1 

Ohio   S 

Oregon   3. 

Pennsylvania   1 

Total*..,..,  t,  %i 


Qiurck 


41  •* 
<  *  ■ 
-f  •  f 


Vilitf  of  Com- 

PtupcFiy.  cants- 

IVSoo  los 

  m 

  m 

.....  73 
144 

$1,500  3^j8 


This  is  properly  a  branch  of  the  Amish  Mennonites, 
di(Tcrin[;  from  them  chiefly  in  being  less  strict  in  the  ob* 
scrvancc  of  the  rules  of  discipline  and  forms  of  worship. 
There  are  only  2og  of  them,  belonging  to  two  congregations 
in  Ohio. 

Summary. 


'^'^-'^ 

Mtiont.     tdificet.  Property.  canu. 


Ohio 


I 


225 


$1,200  209 


6. — THE  REFORMED. 


Tne  "  Henrites/'  as  they  are  tomettmes  called,  are  very 
strict  in  their  observances,  severe  in  the  use  of  the  baiii 
and  decline  fellowship  with  other  denominations.  They 
Are  represented  in  leven  States  more  than  half  of  their 

commuincnnt^t  IiowcvtT,  being  foimd  in  Pcnnnylvanio. 
Services  are  helil  in  4  {irivatc  houses  and  in  1  hall,  with  a 
ieating  capacity  of  5a 

SOMMAKY  BY  StATF.S. 


Ctiufirfa 
Eiliikei. 

I 

1 

a 

Michigan  «^ 

New  York  

3 

3 

Ohio  

6 

16 

t6 

...  34 

>9 

Scaling 

Vkill4  0f 

Com. 

CMIt. 

400 

60 

100 

700 

400 

1,800 

t 

5OD 

"1 

426 

4.65s 

890 

7-465 

«.6S5 

7.— THE  GENERAL  CONFKKENXE. 

The  bcfpnnini;  of  this  body  is  traced  to  a  difficulty 
which  arose  in  Pennsylvania  in  1848,  in  a  matter  of  dis- 
cipline. John  OlKTholzer  was  char^^ed  with  attempting  to 
introduce  new  practices  and  new  doctrines.  As  the  result 
of  the  controversy  which  arose  over  the  matter  an  organiza- 
tion was  formed,  called  the  New  Mcnnonites.  This  body 
is  less  strict  than  most  other  branches  of  Mcnnonites,  and 
is  in  favor  of  an  educated  and  paiil  ministry.  The  Gen- 
era!  Conference  was  ort^anizcd  in  i860  at  West  Point,  la. 
At  its  third  mecling,  in  1863,  a  plan  for  an  educational  in- 
stitute was  adopted,  and  a  thcoloj^ical  school  was  begun 
at  Wadsworth,  O.    It  flourished  for  a  number  of  years  and 


ynm  then  dlMOfitiiiued  The  General  Ccuiferaiice  lias  mis- 
lioM  ntftgfig  th§  AnpftliM  md  Cliey com  IndiAMi  In  Indian  ' 
Territorjr.  It  dio*  coadltiM  a  number  of  home  mhrion^ 
There  am  three  dietriet  eMferenceiii  the  CdMnd,  the 
liiiiiteni,aad  the  Weetem.  The  General  Cidnfenmbe  meets 
CNioe  eveiy  three  yearn.  There  are  5670  eommiiidemt% 
scattered  over  ten  States.  The  aven^  seating  o^iadl^ 
of  the  edifices  Is  333,  and  the  aven^^e  value  $2776.  One 
.  hall,  with  a  seating  capad^  of  30^  it  reported. 

Simiiiiav  w  ^raTii. 


^  >  ^   -  »-  StMHi  TtlHtfll  I9M|« 

•f AtH.           .  .V!fgy  U.  ClMldl  Mil- 

lltinoto.....              I  I  3Sof  $19000  169 

Indiana                    1  1  loo  .  3,000  40$ 

lewa                       s  S  ».575  MV>  m 

Kansas                    14  is  $,630  33,000  2,547 

Minnesota                  I  1  400  1,500  70 

Missouri                   a  1  200  1,000  133 

New  York                  2    46 

Ohio                        s '  2  350  2.000  139 

Pennsylvania             15  15  4»325  69500  1,426 

South  Dakota .....      2  2  7So  3,400  226 


Totol   4S      43     iJfJWo    $ii9»35o  Sfilo 


8.— THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD  IN  CHKIST. 

This  branch  was  organised  by  John  Ilolclcmnn  in  1859. 
Holdcninn  claimed  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  "  to  under- 
stand tlic  foreknowledge  of  God,  to  know  mysteries,  to 
settle  difficulties,  to  keep  peace,  and  to  interpret  visions 
and  dreams.'*  This  branch  has  only  18  congregations, 
with  471  members.  It  is  represented  in  eight  States. 
Tliere  are  2  halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1 50. 
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niinoit  

Indiana  

Kansas  

Michigan  •••• 

Missouri  

Nebraska.... 

Ohio  

West  Virginia 

Total.... 

9.— THE  OLD  (WISLER). 
. 

This  branch,  which  has  only  610  communicants,  consists 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  Sunday-schook  and  evening 
meetings  and  other  practices,  which  they  regard  as  inno- 
vations. They  are  represented  by  15  congregations,  in 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 


tTATBS. 

Indiana  

Michigan  . . . 
Ohio  

Total... 

ID. — ^DER  DRUEDER-CEMEINDE. 

This  body  originated  in  Russia  half  a  century  ago,  and 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1873-76.  They  baptize'  by 
immersion  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  evidence  of 
conversion.  They  arc  very  active  and  zealous  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  religious  duties.    They  are  represented 


Sum MAEY  BY  Statbs. 


OmiO.  Omdk  "7 

nttuMi  Ediifion.  • 

I  •  •  •  •  •  t 

I  •  •  .  •  •  • 

6  s  aso 

3  I  ISO 

a  •  •  .... 

I  . .  .... 

a  . .  .... 

i8  3  400 


Summary  by  States. 


Scaling        Vahie  of  Com- 


OqsuA-   Chunk  fr~f 


3  3  900  $t.55o  146 

2  I  150  700  40 

10  8  3,070  5,765  434 

15  IS  4,120  $8,015 


fWM  MMNNON/TSS.  II9 

in  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  by  t2 
congregations,  with  ij88  communiciiiilib  One  ball,  with  a 
IMtiug  copadty  of  4O1  is  n:portcdt 

StrmtAinr  m  STAtiii 

Q,^^\,    rh«r.H  ^ 


Kmsas  *..»..   f  |  1^650  $4*700  66| 

Mitincfolit  1  s       foo  3,cxxi  tya 

Nebraska.*,,.,,,..  ]  i  l,i30  3i90O  Sii 

Soutli  Dakoti  f  t»,  t  1  t       2§o  jfo  ijo 

TM4.ti«i4.f«ft  It  If  3i7i9  ftta^  ivgff 


I  I  §.-^18  DEFEKSELSSa 

The  Defenseless  Mennonites,  sometimes  called  Eglyite% 
are  really  a  branch  of  the  Amtsh.  They  iay  particular 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  conversion  and  regeneration. 
Henry  Egli  was  the  leader  of  this  movement.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  lUinoiSi  Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  by 
9  congregations,  with  856  communicants. 

Summary  BY  States. 

rw^^i-  rv.....k  Sealing  Value  of  Com- 
mum.    MUKcs.    packy.         Piuperty.  cant^ 

Illinois   2  I  '     17$  $i,ooo  99 

.    Indiana   3  3  1,025  4*^75  467 

Kansas   I  1  270  1,300  140 

Missouri   I  I  150  S^S  >^ 

Ohio.;   2  2  4SO  3,8oo  132 

Total   9        S      2,670      $to,S4o  856 

12. — ^TIIE  MENNOMTE  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 


This  body,  which  originated  about  1878,  is  Methodistic 
in  its  form  of  organization,  in  its  usages,  and  its  discipline. 
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Applicants  for  baptism  are  baptized  in  any  form  they  may 
prefer.  It  has  two  annual  conferences  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  also  a  number  of  churches  in  Canada.  There 
are  45  churches,  with  11 13  communicants.  Kight  halls, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  660,  are  occupied  as  places  of 
worship. 

Summary  by  States. 

«uMii.w».       |iacny.        l*n>|ierty.  canu. 


METllODlsif,  which  counts  many  branches  in  G 
Brittun,  Americii,  and  clscwlicre,  is  the  result  of  a  move- 
ment begun  at  Oxford  University,  England,  as  early  as 
1729,  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley.    Thdr  own  account- 
of  its  origin  is  given  in  these  words: 

"In  1729  two  young  men  in  Kngland,  reading  the  Bible, 
saw  they  could  not  be  «Kivcd  without  holiness,  foltoircd  after 
it,  and  incited  others  so  to  da  In  1 737  they  saw  likewise 
tliat  men  are  justified  before  they  arc  sanctilted,  bitt  s^tilt 
holinesFi  ua^  ttair  object,  ipod  then  Umist  theiti  out  to 
raini:  a  huly  p^uple," 

'Die  Wcsluyn,  with  two  others*,  bcjran  to  meet  together 
at  Oxford  for  rutl-iuus  exerciser  in  1 729.  In  itcrisujn  tliey 
were  called  tlic  '*  llnly  Club/'  *'  HIblu  Higots/*  "  Mct!uMi- 
ists/'  etc,  Tlie  la^t  term  was  ijitcnduil  U>  dcscril)!:  thci| 
methcKlical  habits,  antt  it  seems  to  ha\'e  been  accejitoct 
them  nluKist  unniL^iliatL-ly,  as  the  niovunicni  ihcy  liS^  H'l? 
soon  widely  tc^gwju^Jth&^lil^y^^^ 

John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield  were 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  of  ICngland,  .md  it  was 
as  Church  of  lingland  clergymen  that  they  began  and 
carried  forward  their  stirring  evangelistic  work.  Being 
excluded,  as  preachers  of  **  new  dt>ctrines/'  from  many 
of  the  pulpits  of  the  ICstablished  Church,  they  held  mcet- 

221 
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THE  AiETiiODISrS. 


m  MMCMS  &F  ms  mifw  states. 

mCDSsnirety  aA^m^  ftom  two  to  three  and  from  three 
to  five.  No  pasmr  can  serv^e  the  same  church  or  circuit 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  more  than  Ave  years 
lycccssii^tyt  n^t*  can  tte  be  returned  to  It  until  after  the 
expiration  of  another  period  of  five  years.  (6)  Presiding 
ekicrsw  In  most  American  Methodist  branches,  each  an- 
nual conference  is  divided  into  districts^  two  or  more,  and 
A  fir^dihg  tAAei  ^aeed  over  Mek  IIIi:duty  is  to  travel 
over  his  district,  preside  at  quarterly  conferences  in  each 
charge^  report  to  the  annual  conference^  and  assist  the 
presiding  bishop  tn  making  out  the  list  of  appdintmcnts 
^di  year  1  \\^  term  of  office  is  limited  in  the  Methodist 
Ivjiiscopal  Cliurcli  to  six  years.  (7)  Bishops.  The  ICpis- 
copal  branches  have  bisliiips,  elected  by  the  general  con- 
fereno;  fdr  life.  They  ordain  ministers^  preside  over  the 
annual  conferences  and  at  the  [general  conference^  and  sta- 
tion the  ministers,  with  the  advice  of  the  presiding  elders; 

\J^^  ^  f^???*^       general,  not  diocesan,  officers. 

"'AMMiMi(ll*Hll  'hc^  a  system  of  confcftncesT  (i)  The 
quarterly  conference  is  held  four  times  a  year  in  each 
church.  It  is  comi)osed  of  the  pastor,  local  preachers^ 
trustees,  stewards,  class  leaders,  and  other  church  officers. 
(2)  The  annual  conference  consists  of  all  the  itinerant 
preachers  (and  in  some  branches  of  representatives  of  the 
churches)  within  its  bounds.  It  examines  the  characters 
of  the  ministers,  elects  candidates  to  deacon's  and  cider's 
orders,  and  transacts  various  other  business.  (3)  The  gen- 
eral conference,  C(>mi)osed  of  representatives,  clerical  and 
lay,  from  the  various  annual  conferences,  meets  once  in 
four  years.  It  is  the  chief  legislative  and  judicial  court. 
It  elects  bishops  and  other  general  officers,  creates  new 


THE  METHODISTS. 


22$ 


conferences,  changes  oonference  boundaries^  and  oontrok 
the  administration  of  the  general  and  benevolent  interests 
of  the  church*  In  some  branches  a  district  conference  is 
also  provided  for.  It  is  composed  of  the  pastors  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  churches  of  a  district*  the  presiding  elder 
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I.— THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Though  John  and  Charles  Wesley  crossed  the  ocean  in 
1735  and  labored  in  Georgia,  the  latter  about  one  year, 
the  former  two  years,  the  beginnings  of  Methodism  in  this 
country  are  dated  from  1 766,  in  New  York  and  Maryland. 
In  that  year  aWesIcyan  local  preacher  from  Ireland,  Philip 
Embury,  gathered  a  few  Methodists  in  the  lower  part  of 
New  York  City  for  regular  worship.  Robert  Strawbridge, 
likewise  a  Wesley  an  local  preacher  and  Irish  immigrant, 
preached  to  a  small  number  of  people  in  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  at  about  the  same  time.  The  first  meetings  in  New 
York  were  held  in  Mr.  Kmbury's  house;  then  they  were 
transferred  to  a  sail-loft,  and  in  1 768  an  edifice  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $3000.  This  was  the  first  Methodist  church 
in  the  United  States.  Its  site  in  John  Street  is  still  occu- 
pied by  a  Methodist  edifice.  Captain  Thomas  Webb  of  the 
Hritish  Army  was  an  elficient  colaborer  with  Mr.  ICmbury. 
Mr.  John  Wesley  sent  over  two  missionaries  in  1  769,  Rich- 
ard Hoarclnian  and  Joseph  rilnuM)r,  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
establishing^  Methodism  in  this  country.  Seven  others  sub- 
sequently  arrived.  Two  became  Presbyterians,  and  only 
one,  rVancis  Asbury,  remained  through  the  Revolutionary 


cnccs  of  the  Rcvotuticmaiy  War;  uid  thcK  sociedes  were 
without  an  ordained  ministry  and  consequently  without  the 
sacraments  during  the  period  of  the  ivar,  the  dergy  of  th<3 
Churdi  ctf  Englandi  from  whom  baptbm  and  the  Locd^ 
Supper  had  previously  been  received,  havtn^  in  many  cases 
left  their  parishes^    Representations  being  made  to  Mr. 
Wesley  concerning  the  conditton  of  the  Methodist  societieSt 
he  set  apart  Ur  Thomas  Coke,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  Kn^lamli  to  be  superintendent  of  the  socio  tic**,  and  sent 
witli  him  to  America  Francis  Asbury  and  two  others, 
directing  him  to  Of)^aiiixe  the  societies  into  s  sc^HHj 
ecclesiastical  body,  anc!  to  have  Asbuty  IW^dalt^^^H 
him  in  tlie  ufTicc  of  superintendent 

When  the  conference  was  ansembted  in  Ilaltimorc 
letter  from  Mr  We*iley  was  read,  statini;  that  he  hafl 
"  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Francis  Asbury  to  be  joint- 
superintendents  over  our  brethren  in  North  Americ.i,  as 
also  Richard  Whatcojit  and  Thomjis  Vasey  to  act  as  elders 
nnmn^  then)  by  baptising  and  ministering  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per"; thai  he  had  prepared  a  liturgy  to  be  usetl  by  the 
travelini^'  preachers;  and  that  as  " our  American  brethren 
are  now  tf>tally  disentangled  both  from  the  St;ite  and  from 
the  I'ji^lish  hierarchy,"  he  dared  not  '*  entangle  them  .igain, 
eilher  with  the  one  or  with  the  other.  They  are  now/*  he 
added.  '*  at  full  liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Primitive  Church." 

The  conference  then  proceeded  to  **  form  a  Methodist 
ICpiscopal  Church,"  electing  both  Coke  and  Asbury  ;is 
superintendents  or  bishoj)s.  Asbury  w.is  successively 
ordained  deacon,  elder,  and  bishoj>.  The  order  of  wor- 
shi|)  and  Articles  of  Religion  prepared  by  Mr.  Wesley 
were  adopted,  his  rules  and  discipline  were  revised  and 
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accepted,  a  number  of  preachers  were  ordained,  and  the 
work  of  the  conference  was  completed  The  constitution 
of  the  church  is  generally  held  to  consist  of  the  general 
rules  of  conduct  prepared  by  Mr.  Wesley,  the  Articles  of 
Religion,  and  six  Restrictive  Rules,  limiting  the  |K)wcrs 
of  the  general  conference,  which  is  the  supreme  legislative 
body  and  the  final  court.  The  general  conference  elects 
bishops,  who  hold  office  for  life  or  during  good  behavior, 
and  who  preside  over  its  sessions,  but  have  no  vote  or  veto 
in  its  proceedings.  They  are  not  diocesan,  but  general 
and  itinerant,  visiting  and  presicKng  over  the  annual  con- 
ferences successively,  and  appointing,  with  the  aid  and 
advice  of  the  presiding  elders,  the  preachers  to  the  ]>as- 
torates. 

The  progress  of  Methodism  in  the  new  and  growing 
nation  was  extremely  rapid,  liishop  Asbury  (Dr.  Coke 
returned  after  a  few  years  to  ICngland),  who  had  large 
orgc'uiizing  and  aclministnitive  power,  w<is  intensely  active 
in  extending  the  wc»rk  «is  an  ev;uigelistic  movement,  lie 
changed  his  preachers  frequently,  ap|N)intecl  them  to  large 
circuits  including  several  <'ip]iointments,  and  raised  up  a 
body  of  dciss  leaders,  exhorters,  local  and  itinerant  preach- 
ers, by  whom  the  gospel  was  propagated  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1800  Kichiird  Whatcoat  was  elected  to  the  bish- 
opric, and  in  1S08  William  McKendree  als(>,  the  latter 
being  the  first  native  American  to  ficcupy  that  office.  In 
the  conference  of  1S08  a  plan  Wcxs  adopted  providing  for  a 
general  conference  to  be  com|)osed  of  deleg«ites  elected  by 
the  annual  conferences,  and  to  meet  once  every  four  years. 
In  1812,  when  the  first  delegated  general  conference  Wc'is 
held,  there  were  upward  of  195,000  communicants.  In 
1872  lay  delegates  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  gen- 
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end  conference.  Though  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  Bife^  heavy  losses  at  various  tim^  by  seGessions 
and  9MBk  ^  ha*  grown  very  rftpidly^  aai  li  by  kat  ^M 
moat  nutni'mtii  Methodist  body  in  the  wofld«  1'^ 
this  country  tm  annual  conferences,  beaiflcft  12  in  missifin 
fidcb  in  Kuropa^  Asia,  Africa,  and  Mexicob  with  tiuHsiutis 
in  South  Ameifea,  Korea,  and  other  counlriai 

It  is  represented  in  dl  the  States  and  Territories,  except- 
ing Alastoi  In  the  folknring  States  il  hascoimie^i^oiiB  in 
c%»eiy  county: 

a 


Coonccliciit  •••••••••«. 

Hdawaie   3 

Illinois   lot 

Indiana   gn 

lom   99 

Kansas   106 

Maine   16 

Mar>'Uind   34 

Massachusetts   14 


New  flanipdUNii  • 

New  Jersey   

New  York   

Ohio  

Pennsylvania   

Rhode  Island  

Vermont  


91 
60 

88 

67 
S 

14 


Of  the  2790  counties  in  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories, it  has  organizations  in  all  save  585.  This  number 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  counties  in  the  South  where  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  not  fonncd 
after  1844,  when  the  division  occurred  which  resulted  in 
the  or|ranization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Scnith, 
until  the  close  of  the  late  war.  In  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georj^ia,  Kentucky,  I^uisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  South  C.irolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  Vir^ini.i,  the  MethtHlist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  in 
fuller  iKTCupancy  than  the  Methcnlist  EpisGo|ml  Church. 

The  total  of  communicants,  includinj^  baih  members  and 
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West  Virginia,  And  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  con- 
ferences are  not  arranged  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  dio- 
ceses in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
churclies.  Each  diocese  occupies  its  own  territory  exclu- 
sively ;  but  the  siune  territory  in  the  MetluMlist  Episc<i|Nil 
Church  is  often  covered  by  difTerent  conferences.  For 
example,  there  are  white  conferences^  in  which  the  lCn((- 
lish  lau};uage  is  s|3oken,  and  there  are  German,  Swedish, 
aiul  other  conferences  having  foreign  constituencies,  which 
cover  iKirts  of  the  s;une  territc»ry.  .  The  Northwest  Swed- 
ish conferenre  covers  |M»rtions  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  MinnoMita,  Misstmri,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Norwegian  and 
Danish  conference  covers  portions  of  the  same  territory. 
So,  also,  do  the  St.  Louis  German,  the  West  Gennan,  the 
Nt>rthwcst  German,  the  Chicago  German,  and  the  follow- 
ing Knj^lish- speaking  conferences :  Rock  River,  St.  Louis, 
Upper  Iowa,  West  Nebrask.1,  West  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin, 
Northwest  Indiana,  Northwest  Iowa,  Northwest  Kansas, 
Central  Illinois,  Central  Missouri,  I)es  Moines,  Detroit, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kans;is,  Miinicsota,  and  Nebraska.  White 
ICn«4lish-speaking  conferences  are  also  overlapped  in  many 
Slates  by  conferences  composed  of  colored  members. 

In  the  German  conferences  and  missions  there  are  92S 
or^^Mnizations,  with  57,105  communicants;  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian, 308  ortjanizations  and  1 7.820  communicants. 
There  are  also  25  Spanish  organizations,  with  1475  mem- 
bers, an<l  congregations  of  Kohemians,  I'inns,  Portuguese, 
I'rench,  Italians,  Welsh,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 
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Summary  by  States.— CMi/iffMA/. 

■■inriTT  iTuiin.x«.  paaiy.  Piopctiy. 

Utah                      31  39  6,205  $221,650 

Vermont                228  195  55*851  758,800 

Virginia                  316  271  42,925  329. '44 

Washington             200  146  37>230  652,425 

West  Virginia...     827  629^  146,900  902,153 

Wisconsin               706  623  I34»9i3  l»79i»9oo 

Wyoming                  13  11  2,190  48,700 


Total  25,861  22,844  6,302,708  $96,723,408  2, 

Summary  by  Conferences. 
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Summary  by  CoNrBREXcis,---^MiMi«Md 


Valve  fli 


Fkifida   67 

Gcitcitec   373 

(;corina   88 

llolstoii   308 

Idaho   31 

Illinois   597 

Indiana   424 

Indian  MisMon. . .  68 

Iowa   335 

Kansas   243 

Kentucky   333 

Lexington   i$i 

iJltk'  Kock   93 

l«ouisiana   216 

Maine   171 

Miclii};an   540 

Minnesota   378 

Misi!»isi»i|ipi   195 

Missouri   328 

Montana   51 

Nebraska   195 

Newark   2<>9 

New  Kngland  . . .  346 
New  Knglandi 

Southern       .  307. 

New  llain|ishirc  .  139 

New  lerwy   303 

New  York   4^*^* 

New  York  Kast  . .  335 

North  Camlina  ..  11$ 

North  Dakoti  . .  117 

Northern  Oerman  1 1 1 
Northern  New 

York   313 

North  Indiana  . . .  463 

North  Nebraska..  117 

North  Ohio   323 

Northwest  Ger* 

man    94 

Northwest  I  ndiana  343 

Northwest  Iowa  . .  180 

Ntirthwest  Kansas  339 


69 

H7 
274 
36 

539 
408 
38 

3H 
301 

249*4 
137 
73 
189 

•S3 

300 
192 
383 
42 
\ifo 
276'i 
23« 

303 
13^* 
300 

424« 

327 

108 

303 
4S2 

113 

3i« 

339 
166 

113 


14.790 

9«.09S 
15,000 

«3.27$ 
$•000 

15M13 
133,435 
7.025 
85,665 
54.810 
5M15 
33.785 
■  2.043 
39.060 
46,326 
123,327 
70,570 
48,023 
74.860 
9,260 
$9,493 

89.<M5 
102,891 

67,288 

44.765 
101,870 
l3t,6o8 
li  7.343 
2i.5$7 
10,650 
12,800 

85,305 

131.3IS 
35,205 
98,979 

9,160 
89,720 
41,440 
25.495 


$86,365 
39080,150 

53.350 
3^,925 
66,000 

1.657.77$ 
858,650 

31.150 
725.400 
654,150 

476,715 
286,125 

48,140 
396,103 
697.225 
1,701,000 
1.340,643 
124.319 
453.875 
•65,350 
567.250 
3.0^*7.575 
31989. 175 

1,653,200 
748,850 
S,i8i,<>oo 
4.73i.«ioo 
5,609,380 

117.795 
136.185 
257.950 

1,309,650 
i|29i.5oo 
395.650 
ii  177.880 

130,850 
977.030 
46i),8oo 
228,790 


4»42S 
34t94A 

3.547 
24.419 

l.«73 
S2.934 
41.424 

2,063 

25.059 
21.534 

20.653 

10,437 
3.781 

14.911 
13,689 

43.898 
23.768 
14.869 
»9.>99 
1,991 
19.220 

42.198 
40.884 

24.371 
14.335 
44.488 

53.644 
55.724 
8,941 
4.5"> 
4.6*3 

27.540 
47.144 
9.481 
30.435 

4.371 

33.  "67 
16,292 
13.902 


Ml......   144  iiC 

Hurweifiaii  iiid 

llanfib    ft  t$ 

Olito   $70 

Oregon   131  96 

FhiUk-lplii:!   571  $94 

;WttsJnir^^   3J3  J4| 

:|*Mgci  Symicl  , , , .  97 

Rock  Kim  337  314M 

Ksiint  liilin  River.  43  |o 

Haim  LiNiis   3S9  am 

Haint  Luuii  Ger- 
man.    161  IS4 

Havanniih   83a  1%$ 

Soulh  Caniliiui  . .  33S  337 

Southeast  IndiaiM  304  303K 
Souihcrn  Calilbr* 

nia...   114  94>i 

Suuthi'm  INiiMiifl.  405  388 

Scmthcrii  (Scniian  4a  36)^ 

Scmtli  KanKiiH  ..  306  aa6>j 

Siiialiwchi  Kan^i  aSij  160 

Tciiiu*!i!ictf.......  IK  iia 

lVx;i«   338  197 

•I'roy   35$  339 

U|i|KT  Iowa   '317  w)H 

U|i|>cr  Mis»iHsi|>|ii  202  195 

ViTiiioni   177  148 

Virginia   202  li^fi 

Wasliin^ton   334  311 

West  ( ;criimn  ...  1 26  96^ 

West  Nebraska  . .  374  104M 

Wi  Ht  'iVxan  . . . ; «  95  fU) 

WiHl  Virj;inla  ...  740  $11^ 

Wfjii  WiHc'onsin  .  336  2f»8 

Wilinin^tun   376  373 

Wisconbin   334  334 

Wyoming   413  360 


i4.3JO 

167^1 

If6^93i 
ioi,439 
>9«t7S 

77fa35 
31,760 

liilio 
9i>S7S 

31,700 
113,110 
6,800 

SI*3IO 
37.050 
36,630 

40,340 
104,006 

77.320 

3a.95S 
42,Sio 

24.72$ 
66,930 
16,669 
10.42s 
20,24s 
130.  Soo 

5S.«79 
H73« 
SH,oi4 
93.»20 


173.600 

••m 

SiOi4faJo 
«f6i9.iSO 
3Wti3S 


I3I»I3S 

94S.««$ 

49it490 
ao8,S90 
392.33$ 
ai44$o 

633,650 
637.3  "o 
73,700 

429.37$ 
490,700 
129,850 
302,005 

3,417.525 
970.45$ 
120,505 
496,600 
116,100 
870,532 
365,650 
I75.»«> 
97.730 
702.375 
655.550 

l.5i«.»37 
886,300 

l»657,i5o 


3M74 

I|0S14 
34>S43 

11,100 
ii.S$3 
43.aoo 
3$A>3« 

9,836 
30.323 

2.470 
33,8oo 
3l,8iii> 
lo,oris 
•4.$3« 
43.$7« 
27.493 
16,365 

13,621 

8,7i« 
32.976 
5.554 
9.743 
H.932 
42.795 
16.345 
35.592 
17.702 
3«.73« 
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Summary  by  Missions. 


Omni- 

ClMMdl 

Vaiw«r 

ClMMdl 

Com. 

■MNli> 

13 

11 

3»SSo 

$46,100 

3.5SO 

47.060 

831 

'i 

$»3a> 

116,800 

S78 

New  Mexico  Eng* 

lish  

lO 

8 

i»9oo 

42.000 

S40 

New  Mexico  Spao- 

3«.7oo 

a$ 

IS 

3.M$ 

lt47S 

NorthPacificGcr- 

|8 

17 

3»8so 

S2.7SO 

63s 

Northwcftt  Norwe- 

gian and  Uaniili 

17 

13 

3.67s 

«7.Soo 

Uiah  

34 

3« 

6.730 

aaM,i$o 

1,006 

•3 

II 

a»i90 

4M.700 

m 

Total  2$,86i  22fiH  6,302,708  $96»733»4o8  3,340»3S4 


2. — ^TIIE  UNION  AMERICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

This  is  a  body  of  colored  Methodists  having  the  same 
{{eneral  dcxrtrines  and  usages  as  other  branches  of  Method- 
ism. It  was  organized  in  1813  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  by  a 
number  of  colored  members  of  the  Methodist  l*Ipiscopal 
Church,  led  by  Rev.  Peter  Spencer,  a  colored  preacher. 

The  church  has  42  organizations,  with  35  church  edifices, 
valued  at  $187,600,  and  2279  communicants;  2  halls,  with 
a  seating  ca|)acity  of  250,  are  occupied  as  places  of  wor- 
ship. There  arc  three  annual  conferences,  with  two  genend 
su|N.*rintendents  or  bishops,  who  are  elected  for  life. 
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Summary  by  States. 


Connecticut   1 

IX*lawarc   8 

Maryland   4 

MisbiasMpiM   I 

New  leney   6 

New  York   5 

Pennsylvania   10 

Rhode  Island   1 

Total   43 


ChiHdi 
EdiliM 

ScMbg 

Value  of 

auHvh 
Piu|ictiy. 

Cmb. 

1 

350 

$3,000 

80 

7 

3,650 

S7,5oo 

507 

4 

1,000 

6,400 

124 

1 

300 

3,000 

80 

6 

14,700 

3«S 

3 

97S 

37»4oo 

388 

13 

4.300 

65,800 

765 

1 

300 

1,800 

50 

3S 

li,SOO 

$187,600 

»f379 

Summary  by  Conferences. 


Eastern  District. . 

Mississippi  

Southern  District 

Total  


13 

II 

3.350 

$55,900 

803 

1 

200 

2,000 

80 

38 

23 

7.950 

129,700 

i.396 

42 

3S 

11,500 

$187,600 

2,279 

3.— THE  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CIIUKCII. 

This  brancli  of  American  Methodism  \v«xs  or^^anized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1 8 16  by  a  number  of  colored  niemln  rs  of 
the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church.  They  withdrew  from  the 
parent  bcnly  in  order  that  they  nii^ht  have  lar«;er  privi- 
Icj^es  and  more  freedom  of  action  among  themselves  tlian 
they  believed  they  could  secure  in  continued  association 
with  their  white  brethren.  The  Rev.  Richard  Allen  wa.s 
elected  the  first  bishop  of  the  new  church  by  the  same 
convention  that  ortjanizcd  it.  In  the  year  1787  Mr.  Allen 
h.id  been  made  the  leader  of  a  class  of  forty  persons  of  his 
own  color.  A  few  years  later  he  purchased  a  lot  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Lombard  Streets,  rhiladelphia.  where 
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the  first  church  erected  in  this  country  for  colored  Method- 
ists was  occupied  in  1 794.  This  site  is  now  covered  by 
an  edifice,  dedicated  in  1890,  valued  at  $50,000. 

In  doctrine,  government,  and  usage  the  church  docs 
not  essentially  differ  from  the  body  from  which  it  sprang. 
It  has  an  itinerant  and  a  local  or  non-itinerant  ministry ; 
its  territory  is  divided  into  annual  conferences;  it  has  a 
general  conference,  meeting  once  every  four  years;  has 
bishops  or  itinerant  general  superintendents,  elected  for 
life,  who  visit  the  annual  conferences  in  the  episcopal  dis- 
tricts to  which  they  arc  assigned ;  has  presiding  elders  who 
exercise  sub-episcopal  oversight  in  the  districts  into  which 
the  annual  conferences  arc  divided  ;  and  has  the  probation- 
ary system  for  new  members,  with  exhortcrs,  cla-ss  leaders. 


vtlMtioii  is  $6,468,ato^  lodicBtiiig  an  increase  of  $3,40k4t- 
L  aSo  in  the  last  fourteen  yearf,  or  i  I  i.i  t  per  cent 
1    The  church  U  widely  dislributcdp  having  congrcgationi 
pitt  fort|p-oM  Stitci  and  Territoiies,   The  Slalea  in  which 
it  is  not  represented  arc  tl^e  two  Dakota^  Idaho,  Main^ 
k  Nevada^  New  Hamp^Uire,  and  Vermont    Its  members 
n^Q0l  tniinefous  in  South  Carolina,  where  there  «re  8S«f^ 
Hpldrgia  comes  second,  with  73,248;  Alabama  third,  with 
36^781;  Arkansas  fourth,  with  27,956;  Mt^isissipiM  fifth, 
with  95,459.    Tcnne^cG  \m  23,718,  Texas  2313^2,  and 
rida  22,463.   In  no  oth^r  StMe  docs  the  numlMsr  roach 
The  eiylit  Southern  States  above  ^avcii  reiwit 
|t|flG9  mcmbgrs,  or  considerably  morv  tlian  I  wo  thirds 
at  iliB  fptim  of  the  chnrek 

BHHiiHHjHH  that  of  the  248]  orf^ani^attonH  only 
3I9  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2200»  worship  in  halls,  school- 
houses,  etc  AH  the  rest,  2450,  own  the  cdificx^s  in  which 
their  meetings  arc  held.  These  edifices  number  4124 — n 
remarkable  excess— and  have  a  total  seating  ca|Micity  of 
I ,  I  f)0,838,  an  average  of  28 1  to  cacii  edifice.  The  avenige 
value  of  each  edifice  is  $1 568. 

Summary  ry  States. 

rw»«..L  fu»^u       Seating         Value  of  Com- 


paciiy. 

Ainbama   145  374  77,6cx>  $242,765  30,781 

ArkanMs   173  333  77,585  233,425  27.95^ 

California   13  15  2,929  24,300  772 

Colorado   8  •   6  2,300  63,500  788 

Connecticut   4  4  1,275  16,000  158 

IX^Iawarc   16  33  7f025  39«5oo  2,603 

Dist.  of  Columbia  6  7  S»S^  ii7«5oo  i»479 

Florida   152  269  63,445  168,473  22,463 

Georgia   334  654  184,592  601,287  73,248 

Illinois   74  105  23,799  310,985  6,383 


'MUGiOUS  /mcXS  OF  T0M  UMim  STATUS, 


Sti«iiu«ir  n 


7JIS 
i4i3o> 

36,150 

7*<SS 

S9.«31 
371870 

19,510 
SSo 
11,900 

42,350 

2,050 

61,800 
83,850 

34.375 
400 
1,050 
400 
200 


$139,330 
2,618 
87.365 
iS3iS3o 

181, 20t 

<93.H5 
266,370 
1 19,200 
72,185 

at  1,289 
14,000 
6t,ooo 

159,850 

3.300 
231,500 

112,998 
3*MSo 

ibitooo 

95,000 

3Sf'.3'''2 
461,305 

233»340 

187,245 
4.000 
1 1,000 
40,000 
4,000 


Com. 


Indiana   36  51 

Indian  Tcfritory .  14  22 

Iowa    29  19 

Kansas  .....  48  5S 

Kcnlucky  90  106 

Louisiam  It  115 

Marytaml          *  |S  93 

l|3i^ltii9ett».*.  It  11 

ftlKiiigAa  St  26 

h\  i^isstppf  132  35 5 

Missouri  8y  |3$ 

Montnna  5  3 

Nebraska    4  4 

Kew  Jersey.  * . . . .  54  m 

New  Slcsctco   3  3 

New  York  ,  ■   34  29 

North  Carolillft  61  147 

Ohio  ^  til  tIJ 

Oregon  m*  I 

Pennsylirania  .  * . »  87  1 1 2 

^  Rhode  Island  ,  * , .  4  3 

V South  Cnrulina. , .  229  491 

Tennessee   144  236 

Texas   138  208 

Utah   I  ... 

Virginia   67  102 

Washington   2  I 

West  Virginia  • . .  3  3 

Wisconsin   3  3 

Wyoming   3  1 

Total   2,481  4,124  1,160,838  $6,468,280  452,725 


1,820 
4,678 
•3.972 
13.631 
i2,359 
i>342 
1,836 
489 
25.439 
9.5«9 
32 
399 
5.851 
62 

3.«24 
16,156 
10,025 
16 
11,613 

00 

88,173 
23.718 
23.392 
7 

12,314 

66 
216 
118 
"39 


Summary  by  Conkkrenccs. 

CONrBKBMCKt. 


Alabama   81  175  50,500  $124,345  18,398 

Arkansas   62  100  25,590  77.490  9J74 

Baltimore   64  100  35.381  383,870  13,838 

(Talifornia   16  16  3.329  28,300  854 
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SUMMAEY  BY  CONmE!«CES.---CMV/)rmMdl 


ooHrsmicni 

OifauO- 

ChiHdi 
Cdifion. 

Saubg 

narinr 

Valve  of 

Chindi 
Property. 

Central  Texas  . . . 

10 

29 

11,700 

$50,300 

3»$26 

271 

65,06$ 

i97»4i5 

42,840 

104 

45»320 
I8,I2S 

122,070 

12,797 

48 

82 

46,403 

124 

260 

67,882 

127.412 

26,963 

^1 

77 

17,209 

107.250 

3,796 

36 

SI 

16,550 

138,280 

4>435 

Indian  Territory  . 

'4 

22 

1,680 

2,618 
361,100 

489 

67 

66 

16,455 

5,014 

52 

62 

•5»659 

215,530 

5.077 

47 

1* 

19.850 

81,551 

7f434 

Louisiana  

42 

63 

18,850 

166,385 

7,587 

Macon  

107 

226 

68,060 

287,662 

25,568 

21 

26 

7,155 

72,185 

1,836 

42 

80 

23,275 

57,300 

10,270 

44 

5« 

13,700 

216,575 

4,9  "7 

New  Kn};lancl .... 

20 

18 

9,275 

230  200 

2,095* 

54 

68 

19,510 

159,850 

5,85  i 

Kt  ....  \9  ^^\- 

1^ 

29 

12,900 

231,500 

3.«24 

North  Alabama. . 

64 

27,100 

118,420 

i  2,383 

North  Carohna  . . 

61 

147 

42,350 

112,998 

16, 1 56 

i^uriiii.a3i  1  cXfis  • 

42 

5^ 

19,000 

56.575 

6,076 

North  Gcorf^ia. . . 

103 

168 

48,650 

186,213 

20,717 

North  Louisiana  . 

39 

52 

17,300 

26,730 

.6,044 

Norih  Mississippi. 

80 

175 

36,558 

168,942 

I5.«^>9 

North  Missouri  . . 

70 

14,170 

64,714 

4,672 

^ 

63 

22,940 

229,825 

4,446 

Ohio  

4$ 

18,025 

88,425 

5,579 

Philadelphia . .  . . 

61 

96 

30,975 

390,550 

10,247 

45 

52 

17,000 

264,950 

4,185 

Rocky  Mountain  . 

18 

12 

3,400 

84,800 

1,028 

South  Arkans.is . . 

64 

>37 

27*725 

75,616 

9,686 

South  Carolina  . . 

220 

6o,8i'o 

158.947 

45.332 

t 

130 

36,275 

338,219 

13.423 

48 

21,400 

67.465 

6,461 

102 

34,375 

187,245 

12,314 

9,096 

West  Arkansas  . . 

47 

24,270 

80,319 

West  Kentucky.. 

43 

48 

19,250 

99,650 

6,538 

West  Tennessee. . 

61 

106 

25.525 

123,086 

10,295 

44 

75 

30,750 

59,000 

7,329 

2,481 

4,124  1 

,160,838  $6,468,280 

452,725 

STATMS. 

This  body,  which  has  a  few  etmgrcgsttions  ttiviited  mnonR 
elj^hi  States  citme  iiitii  exisluncc  at  tikmt  thu  Hainu  time 
the  AfriCtin  NtctJunlkt  H|nsi:upul  Church  was^  organized 
(iSi6)g  dtAcring  frtnii  the  latt^T  chiuAy  in  object  tun  lo  tlic 
itincnmcyi  to  a  paid  tnitiiHtryi  ami  to  the  episcujiacy.  It 
has  2  annual  confcrcncLvSp  with  40  urgfuiizatiimSi  27  church 
cf}ifice%  valued  at  $$4f44Qt  nnA  ^41$  canimunicaiits ;  13 
hall%  vikh  a  ficttinff  oifiacity  tif  tSBj,  mtc  fjccujiied. 

Ca-  thijnh  muni. 

DeUwaiv  6  4  i|3$d.  fg,^  368 

Nfainc  1  * .  ......  . . .  ^ . .  45 

Maryland  8  7  3,JSS  t»S46 

New  Jersey   8  6  ^     836  5,940  281 

New  York  * .  -  1  . .  .  * . .    60 

Pennsylvania   8  8  l|  140  3I1 100  653 

Rhode  hl-ynd   I      49 

Virginia    j  3  680  1, 300  314 

Total   40      37     7»>^«     $54,440  3.415 

Summary  by  Conff.rlnces. 

CONrBBUICBS. 

RiUimore   14       9      3,935       $6,800  1,^05 

Northern   26      18      4,226       47*640  1,610 


Total   40      27      7,161      $54,440      3.4 « 5 

5. — THE  AFRICAN  MKTIIODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION 
ClltkCII. 

A  congregation  of  colored  people,  organized  in  New 
York  City  in  1796,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  African  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Zion  Church.    This  congregation  originated 


in  a  desire  of  colored  membeii  of  tKe  Melhodist  Episcopd 
Chunrlt  to  hold  separate  mectiiiys^  tn  which  they  '*  might 
havif  an  uppurtuiiity  to  exercise  tlicir  s>|>ihtual  gifts  aitiattg 
llififm*l¥4!si|  mul  ttimbjr  hm  moiu  mdtA  to  one  anoilm." 
They  built  u  cluirch,  which  wait  ifedtdHid  tn  iSoo,  tbtt 
k  full  mtm  iif  the  denfniiinaiioii  tubBequently  orKanizcd 
pfadnK  y^vm  tu  it.    The  chureh  entered  into  an  agreement 
hi  iSui  by  which  it  was  to  rcccivi^  certain  |iastc)ral  Mijwjr- 
vMm  fruiti  the  MethcKli^t  Epi^Kroiial  Church.    It  hatl 
j  jireitchena  uf  its  uwn,  whu  !»uiJ|ilied  ilH  pulpit  in  |>;irt»  In 
pMfe  th{»  armnKifliient  wan  tuftiibiAtetl,  and  in  the  mnm 
pyuir  a  uimmh  nf  cuhircd  churches  in  New  N'mW,  KvW 
llav^ni  l^m^  Ihland,  anti  I'hilmlelphia  was  formed  ami 
^  mtet  tif  gu^'emnient  «<to|H^Bdl.  .TtiM»t  wm  the  Afri 
Meth'Hlist  ICpisicoiial  Zion  Church  formally  orKanued. 

The  first  annual  conference  was  held  in  1 821.  It  was 
attended  by  19  preachers,  representing  6  churches  and 
1426  memliers.  Next  year  James  Varicic  was  ch<isen 
su|ierintendent  t>f  the  denomination,  which  was  extentied 
over  the  States  of  the  North  chiefly  until  the  eh>se  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  it  entered  the  South  to  organize  many 
churches. 

In  its,  polity  lay  representation  has  long  been  a  promi- 
nent feature.  laymen  are  in  its  annucil  ainferences  as 
well  its  in  its  general  conference,  and  there  is  no  bar  to 
the  ordination  of  women.  Until  1880  its  su|)erintendents, 
or  bishops,  were  elected  for  a  temi  of  four  years.  In  that 
year  the  term  of  the  office  was  made  for  life  or  during 
good  behavior.  Its  system  is  almast  identical  with  that  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  except  the  presence  of 
laymen  in  the  annual  conference,  the  election  of  presiding 
elders  on  the  nomination  of  the  presiding  bishop,  instead 
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of  their  appointmeiit  by  the  bishop  alone,  and  similar  small 
divergences.  Its  general  conference  meets  quadrennially. 
Its  territory  is  divided  into  seven  epi8CO{>al  districts,  to 
each  of  which  a  bishop  is  assigned  by  the  general  confer- 
ence. There  arc  in  all  twcnty*cight  annual  conferences, 
one  of  which  is  {Kirtly  in  this  country  and  jiartly  in  Canada. 
There  is  also  a  missionary  district  in  Africa. 

The  church  is  represented  in  twenty-nine  States.  It  is 
strongest  in  North  Carolina,  where  it  has  1 1 1,949  commu- 
nicants; Alabama  comes  next,  with  79,231  communicants; 
South  Carolina  third,  with  45,880;  and  Floritia  fourth, 
witli  14,791.  There  arc  in  all  1704  organizatit>ns,  1587 
church  edifices,  which  have  accommodations  ftir  $65,577 
worshipers  and  are  valued  at  $2,714,128,  and  349,788 
communicants.  The  average  seating  capacity  of  the 
church  edifices  is  356  and  their  average  value  $1710;  also 
1 14  halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1^5,520,  are  occupied 
as  meeting-places. 

SUMMARY  BY  STATES. 

•TATBS. 

Alabama  

Arkanssis  

California  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indi.ina  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Mar>'kind  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  


OraanU  (Tiufch 

pnciiy* , 

3ISM  118,800 

29  23  8,800 

13  6  2,600 

12  10  2,900 
2  I  11$ 

6  6  3.400 
61  61  23,589 
70  62  19,775 

S  S  2.000 

5  $  2»4oo 

SS  S2  13.07s 

21  19  5,200 

13  «o  2,375 

7  6  2,050 

6  4  650 


Value  of 

Com. 

Chmvh 

miMil- 

Properly. 

cant*. 

$305»3So 

79.331 

17.250 

3.601 

37.200 

2.627 

79350 

1,012 

500 

158 

298,800 

2.495 

90.745 

14.791 

$2.3^ 

.12,705 

13.400 

434 

54,700 

1.339 

86,830 

7.217 

12,920 

2,747 

"7.350 

1,211 

58.800 

724 

3»3oo 

702 

laliMqt.  KJUicf4, 


Miuiiiippi   6j  50  11)350 

MlMUiUfl  . ,   6  6  3,1/x} 

NcwIvTicy   3|  14  ?*4oa 

NcwVark   47  47  17.000 

North  CnroUna  , « , .  }4 1  S36>j  1 7 1 ,430 

Ohio  . »   8  I  tyifiQ 

Oregoii             , ,  4  t  1  joo 

Pennsylvwiia fit  $|  tf,<&2$ 

Rhode  tihuul I  1  400 

South  Cnftilma  . , « »  tjo  4^*77^ 

Tcnnctaw!  5S  i»J3 

Texas    47  }ft  ll.ftio 

VirKiniii  « , , .  t  71  m  l''i77o 

Wiseonstn  *,  *  I  1  IJO 

Total  ,0**1  r  ifjfo*  S^|7f 


Valutof 

107,700 
571,400 
4«Sf7n 

356,150 

2,0OO 

7»J|J 
arH45«> 
liHt44^J 
400 


Com- 

>.oJ7 
3.^54 

m 
401 

"*434 

6»9J7 
n*7*t5 
102 


This  body  was  or^nnixctl  at  a  meeting  held  at  Hoydton. 
Va.,  ill  1869.  It  is  Kaid  that  most  of  those  concerned  in 
instituting'  it  had  not  previously  belonged  to  any  regular 
body.  Its  discipline  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Methcxl- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  except  th.it  it  is  much  briefer.  Its 
system  includes  bishops,  <innual  conferences  .ind  a  general 
conference,  itinerant  ministers,  local  preachers,  class-meet- 
ings, etc. ;  I  hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  100,  is  occupied. 

Summary  by  States. 

g^,,  :   u       Sealing  Valiic  of  Com- 

RTATP-i.  i  j*?""^**         C  n-  t  h..n  h  n...ni. 

North  Carolina   3         3  900       $r,900  135 

Vir^iinia   29        24         9,200       13,100  2,211 
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7.— THE  METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

This  branch  of  Methodism  was  organised  in  1830  by 
ministers  and  members  who  had  been  expelled,  or  had 
seceded  from  the  Methodist  Episco{>al  Church.  It  was 
the  outcome  of  a  movement  for  a  change  in  certain  features 
of  the  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
1824  a  Union  Society  was  formed  in  Ualtimorc  having  this 
object  in  view,  and  a  periodical  called  The  Mutual  Rights 
was  established  to  advocate  it.  The  chief  reform  insisted 
upon  was  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church.  The  annual  and  general  confer- 
ences were  composed  entirely  of  ministers,  and  the  laymen 
had  no  place  or  voice  in  either.  A  convention  held  in  1827 
resolved  to  present  a  petition  to  the  general  conference 
of  1828  asking  for  lay  representation.  The  conference 
returned  an  unfavorable  reply  to  the  petitioners.  This 
only  ser\'ed  to  intensify  the  feeling.  The  Union  Society 
entered  into  a  campaign  for  "  equal  rights/'  and  .so  great 
an  agitation  resulted  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
came  to  be  regarded  as  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Some  of 
them  were  brought  to  trial  and  expelled  from  the  Church. 
All  efforts  to  have  them  restored  having  failed,  many 
sympathizers  withdrew  from  the  church,  and  in  1828  a 
convention  of  the  disaffected  was  held  in  Haltimore,  and  a 
provisional  organization  formed.  Two  years  liter  (No\x*m- 
ber  2,  1830)  another  convention  was  held  and  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church  was  constituted.  It  began  its 
separate  existence  with  83  ministers,  and  «ibout  5000  mem- 
bers. .  In  the  first  four  years  it  increased  its  membership 
enormously.  While  equ.!!  rights  were  insisted  u|K)n  in  the 
new  constitution,  as  between  ministers  and  laymen,  the 
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suffrage,  and  eli^bility  to  office  was  restricted  to 
ir.  Wtm  the  an^Kveiy  agitation  began  in  the 
new  Imiidi  some  yean  later,  the  northern  and  western 
contmMlS  ratifed  nn  objection  to  the  rctentitm  of  the 
word  **whlta'*  in  the  coiMitution.  They  also  protested 
aijatitnt  my  tfsleiation  of  slavery  by  the  ehitrdi«  Failtng 
to  iitrciire  siicli  changes  as  they  di^sireil,  tlicy  held  a  con* 
veatjoo^ii  Springfield,  UK,  in  i  S58,  and  resolved  to  suipend 
allMHons  with  the    ethodist  Protestant  Church,  Late, 


they  united  with,  a  number  of  Wedeyan  Mctho^als  md 
formed  the  Methodic  Churdu  After  the  dose  of  the  war 
negotiations  for  a  reuidon  were  bq^n,  and  in  iSyy  jim 
two  branches— 4he  Methodist  and  the  Methodist  Protestaiit 
— rwerc  made  one  under  the  old  title. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Churdi  is  strongest  numerie- 
ally  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  Marykind,  and 
West  Virginia.  It  is  represented  in  most  of  the  border 
and  Southern  States,  but  is  not  widely  diffused  among  the 
Northern  and  Western  States.  At  the  reunion  in  1877 
there  were  in  the  Methodist  branch  58,072  communicants; 
in  the  Methodist  Protestant  branch  58,470,  making  a  total 
of  116,542.  The  increase  since  then  hais  iamounted  to 
35«447>  the  membership  in  1890  aggregating  141.989. 
They  have  not,  however,  been  incorporated  in  the  disci- 
pline. The  average  seating  capacity  of  its  edifices  is  297, 
anti  their  average  value  $1914.  There  are  575  halls,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  80,025,  used  as  places  of  worship. 

In  d<Ktrinc,  the  Methodist  Protestant  docs  not  differ 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  except  that  it  has 
twenty-nine  instead  of  twenty-six  articles  of  religion.  The 
general  conference  of  1888  ap|M)inted  a  committee  to  revise 
the  doctrinal  symbol.    The  committee  made  the  revision 
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in  1890^  adding  five  new  articles^  with  the  following  titles: 
"  Free  Grace/'  ''Freedom  of  the  Will.'*  "Regeneration/' 
'* Sanctification,*'  and  ''Witness  of  the  Spirit.'*  Tlie  re- 
vised  articles  were  submitted  to  the  annual  conferences  for 
amendment  and  approval,  but  have  not  been  adopted. 


Central  Teiat , 
ColtiradfKTvxiii. 
Florida  Mi^tifi... 
Fort  Smiih  Umkm 
Oenctive  « 1 A  #  v  ft 
Georgia  .^-s-rs*!^  .. 
Georgia  Cdoired .  • 

Indiana  

Indiana  Mission... 

Iowa  

Kan&is  

Kentucky  •  • 

Louisiana  

Maryland  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri  ^.  

Muskingum  

Nebraska  

New  Jersey  

New  S'ork  

North  Carolina  . . . 

North  Illinois  

North  Mississippi  . 
North  Missouri  . .. 

Ohio  

Onondaga  

Oregon  

1Vn  ri^i}1vanift  ii. . . . 

riHsburj^  
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South  Carolina 

Colored  

South  Illinois  


$o 

|6 
6i 

30 

»$4 
9» 
S 

$0 
S3 
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34 
35 
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58 
27 
29 

»»S 
S4 

7 

96 
37 

14 

7« 


4 

1,000 

! 

1 
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1 

4f 

*y  . 

S.900 

1 
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SS 

•9 

4,550 

13 

4,«oo 

•7  ^ 

$,7«> 

68,183 

16,635 

1,000 

4 

9.495 
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34,255 

9 

1,150 

35 
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37 
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68,205 

11.465 

8,150 

16 
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32.290 

16,850 

7 

2.750 

27 
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«5 
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37 
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14 
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6,000 
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3.000 
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17.200 
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8,450 
125.450 
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l24<IOO 

76,450 

8.400 
12,700 
195,100 
119  400 
64,000 
41.000 

575.650 
18,950 

6,995 
39.7 « 5 


3,163 

1.4^ 

3  SO 

936 
JfO<^ 

iSS 

378 
$•64$ 
1 .890 

l,5«$ 
9«7 
19.473 
3.352 
137 
1,910 

2.155 

9.996 

3,028 

3.179 
13.876 
2.470 
i.335 
1.074 
8,134 
2.304 

1.346 
7.817 
2,132 

1,160 
3.044 
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SUMMAftY  VY  COKrSftBKCEt.— CNtZ/jVIVA/. 


VahMoT  Com. 
Onrcli  Muai. 


Tenodsee              33  33      9,750     $18,000  i,8$o 

Texas                   25  i^H    5,050        8,800  1,949 

Xi'^'^?.  V. ^  ^'  .     ^'^oo        i8,4So  a,943 

West  Michi^n  ...    32  29><     7,400       43, 1 75  1 ,301 

West  Virginia  ....  227  143  42»73<^      1 3^*845  10,427 

Total  2,529  1,924  571.266  $3,683,337  141,989 


8. — ^TIIE  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CONNECTION  OF 
AMERICA. 


members,  of  whom  nearly  one  fouft^ffP^SlJt  ^  in  nJ 
York;  Michigan  second,  whh  2942;  and  Indiana  third,  m 
2199  members.  The  average  value  of  the  342  houses  fl 
worship  in  $n5 1,  and  the  avcraj^e  seating  capacity  is  253 
There  are  21  j  halln,  witli  a  seating  capacity  oi  (8^483 


SUMMARV  BY  STATES. 


i 


California  .  * ,  . , 

Illinois  ,  

Indiana 

Iowa  , 

Kansas 

Massachusctli  . . 
Michigan  ...... 

Minnesota  , « , « , 
Missouri  ....... 

Nebraska 
New  Jersey . . .  * , 

New  York    114 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio  

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ...  i  k  i  41 
South  DukotA  ti«».  S| 
Tcnncssfie  . 

Vermont  

Washington .... 
West  \' irginia  . . 
Wisconsin   19 

Tolal   565 


1 

17 

3i82S 

34t9«> 

i 

44 

l|,OJ0 

37,900 

4iOrf 

16,500 

tt 
1 

141 

a 

U>35o 

6jJ< 

14,130 

58.475 

5 

4 

1,300 

3 
6 

3 

2 

500 

1,650 

114 

75 

19,038 

135,950 

a 

7 

1,980 

it675 

4S 

40 

11,391 

46,500 

4 

1 

350 

1,300 

41 

aSf3oo 

S 

1,300 

S 

1,225 

6,850 

3 

1 

200 

600 

1 

1 

SCO 

1,500 

19 

12 

2,22s 

9,600 

56s 

342 

86.254 

$393,250 

840 
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8 

3,941 
307 
50 

78 
6s 

3.9  >  J 

»f6S7 
61 

IJ9| 

259 
3$ 
24S 
427 
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roN»riiKN(Kii. 


34 

30 

7.S30 

$37»»oo 

1,207 

19 

18 

5. Ml 

13.800 

784 

39 

27 

6.750 

43.950 

1.444 

Dakota  

23 

S 

C)00 

5.300 

4S« 

19 

"7 

24,«>oo 

643 

44 

13.030 

37.<)*« 

Iowa   

26 

16  »J 

4.015 

16,500 

840 
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SUMMAIY  VY  CONrMBNCEt.-— CNtJiMMM/. 


ClHiidi 
Kiliiecii 

CvInncIi 

|8 

6 
31 

itSaS 
$.3$o 

$10,150 

4»33S 

15.400 

714 

'i 

4 

*^'|^ 

49.250 
ii3oo 

i;979 

307 

78 
239 

New  York  

13 

4 

776 

5i25o 

North  Carolina  . . . . 

8 

i,9«o 

11675 

141 

North  Michigan  . . . 

.?« 

3.6a> 

9.225 

963 

4 

700 

2,550 

137 

33 

6.087 

49,100 

1.099 

800 

4,200 

152 

3.900 

30,400 

9S9 

14 

2,650 

2,050 

462 

i9 

3,22$ 

9,600 

427 

S6S 

342 

86,254 

$393,250 

16,492 

9.— THE  METHODIST  EriSCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

This  body  was  organized  at  a  convention  held  in  I^oiiis- 
ville,  Ky.,  in  1845,  by  annual  conferences  in  the  ScHithi 
which  had  accepted  a  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the 
|rcneral  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
its  meetint;  in  New  York  in  1844.  The  cause  of  separa- 
tion w«Ts  the  slavery  question. 

This  question,  which  ^ave  rise  to  much  discussion  and 
sevenil  divisions  amon(;  Methcxlists,  engaged  their  atten- 
tion as  early  as  1780,  four  years  before  American  Method- 
ism was  given  ori^anized  form.  A  conference  held  in 
Baltimore  in  1 780  took  action  requiring  traveling  preachers 
who  held  slaves  to  set  them  free,  and  advising  lay  slave- 
holders to  do  likewise.  In  1789  the  following  appeared 
in  the  discipline  among  the  rules  prohibiting  certain  things : 


Tii£  M£7nan/srs. 


The  buyii^  tir  selling  the  bodies  and  souls  of  nic 
wonicHi  or  children,  with  an  intention  to  enslave  them/' 

The  cunfercnce  of  17S4,  which  ori;anizcd  the  Mi^tluidj 
Episco|j»|  Chunsh,  deomuil  it  n  batindisfi  dut]^  ''^IHM 
cflTcctive  mcasurcrt  to  ''ext^pc^c  th!s  aboniinatifm  fni 
Qinont;  uSi"  It  uccordingly  iiiids^ted  iluit  all  thasc  huMii 
slaves  should  adopt  a  s)'stem  of  nmnuintsston,  failing; 
which  they  s^houid  be  excluded  frum  the  churchi  and  t^ 
in  future  no  slaveholder  shouki  be  ad  tn  it  ted  10  the  chun 
until  lie  had  ceased  to  hold  slaves.  In  j8oo  the  di^ 
pline  provided  that  any  mitiister  beconiing  a  itavch^ 
must,  if  legally  ')ia$isible  under  the  taws  of  the  State 
which  he  liveil,  eniaitcipatc  his  slaves  or  "  fuffuft  |)|y||| 
isterial  character/'  In  1 816  the  general  conferemHI 
clared  slaveholders  ineligible  to  any  official  station  in  tl 
church,  ejcccpt  in  States  where  the  laws  did  not  admit 
emancipation  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  fre 
dom."  These  provisions  could  not  be  obaervcft  In  B0t 
of  the  States  in  the  South,  and  were  not  insisted  nn  in  l] 
Carolin;iH,  Oe<ir^ia,  antlulkayaiMia^^.»JAIJLHo8  the  ^aaHil 
conference  directed  that  a  number  of  disciplines,  *'  wi 
the  section  and  rule  on  slavery  left  out,"  be  printed  for  u 
in  South  Carolina. 

About  twenty-five  ye.irs  later  the  antislavery  a((itati< 
in  the  North  be^an  to  afTect  Methodism.  The  j^enei 
conference  t)f  1836  exhorted  the  members  of  the  chun 
'*  to  abstain  from  all  abolition  movements  and  associations 
anil  censured  two  of  its  members  for  takinj^  part  in  i 
antislavery  meetinj^.  In  the  South  the  rule  concerning;  tl 
connection  of  ministers  with  slavery  h.id  not  been  enforce 
except  in  six  of  the  border  conferences.  The  episcopac 
however,  had  been  kept  free  from  any  conflict  with  slav 
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holding.  While  the  Northern  conferences  would  not  have 
received  a  slaveholding  bisshop,  the  Southern  conferences 
could  not  agree  that  slaveholders  ought  to  be  excluded 
fnim  the  episcoixicy.  A  serious  conflict  an>se,  therefore, 
when  Hishop  Andrew,  a  Southern  man  who  was  elected 
bishop  in  i8j2,  became  by  marriage,  in  January,  1844,  a 
slaveholder.  At  the  general  conference  held  in  May  of 
that  year  in  New  York  City,  after  a  long  discussion,  it  was 
declared  by  a  vote  of  1 1 1  to  69  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
conference  that  Bishop  Andrew  "  desist  from  the  exercise 
of  his  office  so  long  as  he  is  connected  with  slavery.**  The 
Southern  delegates  protested  ag<tinst  this  action,  and  in- 
sisted that  under  the  circumstances  the  "continuance  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  general  conference  **  over  the  con- 
ferences in  the  slaveholding  States  was  "inconsistent  with 
the  success  of  the  ministry  "  in  those  States.  The  outcome 
was  the  adoption  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  nine  em- 
bodying a  plan  of  separation  to  become  operative,  if  the 
thirteen  annual  conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States 
should  "  find  it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesias- 
tical connection,  and  if  the  various  annual  conferences  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  sliould  so  change  the  constitution  as  to 
allow  of  a  division  of  the  pro|>erty  of  the  Book  Concern.'* 

The  action  of  the  general  conference  was  followed,  in  the 
South,  by  a  convention  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  M«iy,  184s, 
reprc*senting  the  thirteen  annual  conferences  which  h«-id 
expressed  their  approv«il  of  the  phin  of  separation.  This 
convention  declared  the  confertMices  represented  a  distinct 
body  under  the  title,  "  The  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church, 
South."  Two  bisho|>s,  Andrew  and  Soulc,  cast  their  lot 
with  the  Southern  church,  the  former  in  1845,  the  latter  • 
at  the  first  general  conference  in  1846.    The  Northern 
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annual  conferences  disai^Mroved  the  plan  of  separatioii,  an 
the  general  conference  of  1848  declared  it  null  and  voi< 
A  suit  for  a  division  of  the  |)ro|>erty  accurdini;  to  tl 
plan  of  Hcparation  was  prosecuted,  and  the  Supreme  Ccm 
of  the  United  States,  in  1854,  decided  it  in  favor  of  tl 
Southern  church.  A  fraternal  messenger  sent  by  the  la 
ter  to  the  Northern  genentl  conference  of  1848  was  n 
received  officially  by  that  body.  It  was  not  until  after  tl 
Civil  War  (.1876)  that  fraternity  was  established  betwci 
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atul  general,  and  iiit»tantEaU)r  the  same  discipline  as  the 
MelKodiiit  Kpiscopol  Church.    It  differs  from  the  latter  in 

Iinitting  hiy  delegates  (four  frum  each  district)  to  the 
■ijil  conference;  in  making  lay  equal  to  ministerial 
rcsuntatiun  in  the  general  conference;  tn  giving  the 
mips  a  niuilificd  veto  over  legislation  which  they  may 
Ri  unconstitutional;  and  in  abolishing  the  probationstry 
term  id  »x  monttis  for  candidates  fur  membership.  The 
cliaii^es  rtspccting  lay  dokgatirni  and  the  probationary 
i^&ysteiii  were  adopted  in  ii}66.    The  pastoral  term  was  in 
■Ibe  same  year  extender!  fmm  two  to  four  years* 
■    There  are  45  anmial  conferences  covuriiij^^  tliu  entire 
'^eiHintry  south  of  the  40th  parallel  i\{  laliuule,  wliich  nearly 
enm^sjumds  with  Miison  and  Dixon's  line,  an<l  alsi)  parts 
of  Oregon^  Mafitanap  Iilaho,  and  \Vfu;hingtM{ 'but  tite 
nimibtTof  nmj^rej^ations  in  thcJi^e  States  i.s  not  lar^e.  Nor 
are  there  many  congregations  in  the  sonlhern  iH)rtions  of 
jtadiaii^  and  Illinois.  churgh  is  strongest  in  Texas, 

^'WfiffP^lffiis  I39,347^ttfifft0fi'^*%f^^  where  it  has 
i34/)00;  and  in  Tennessee,  where  the  number  reaches 
121,398.  There  are  in  all  1,209,976  members,  with  15,01 7 
organizations,  and  12,688  edifices,  which  are  valued  at 
$18,775,362.  Of  the  congregations,  1634  meet  in  halls, 
etc.,  which  have  a  seating  capacity  of  190,777.  The  aver- 
age seating  capacity  of  the  church  edifices  is  265,  and  the 
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SumfARY  BY  STATBS. 

fWMsL  CKitMik      Staling  Yalatof  Om»> 

•Mpw^      ptcity.  Pnip«rty.  caMi. 

AlabaniA   tiioi  1,050    ^43,73$  $i9i23,S33  87,912 

Ariiona   11  6       1,150  13,000  336 

Arkansas   1,033  809    203,069  708,89$  7i,s6s 

California   17$  97}^  33,210  446,010  7,497 

Colorado   26  16      3,411  100,300  1,299 

Dist.  of  Columliia  4  3       1,67c  61,400  953 

Florida   389  347      61,338  333*824  25,362 

Georgia   1,286  l,272|i  323)856  1,661,410  l34;6oo 

Idaho    11  4         700  5,000  221 

Illinois   154  108      26,450  123,183  7,109 

Indiana   to  8       1,850  13.100  945 

Indian  Territory..  275  134     24,455  59,600  9,693 

Iowa   8  7       1,800  9,200  730 

Kansas   83  4o|i   10.300  83,450  3,346 

Kentucky   989  827    239,410  i»539»5^7  82,430 

Louisiana   316  296 |i  49.75S  483.^70  24»874 

Maryland   142  135  >i  30,470  361,990  10,604 

Mississippi   903  854    207,760  903»5^*3  74.785 

Missouri   I»230  921     264,788  2,046,389  86,466 

Montana   23  13       2,920  74*000  492 

Nebraska   8  6       1,275  io,.Soo  206 

New  Mexico   35  18       2,850  32,600  548 

North  Carolina.. .  1,288  l,  203  >f  380,500  l,47i.»35  ^4,385 

Oklahoma   15  7       1,550  16,150  805 

Orejion   70  40       7,960  '  50,850  1,936 

Pennsylvania   14  12       2,475  ii,4«>  635 

South  Carolina .. .  686  678     196,808  796,840  68,092 

Tennessee   1,367  1,258    376,483  1,994,3^2  121,398 

Texas   1,701  1,076     296,578  i,647,8r)6  139,347 

Virginia   1,172  1,107     285,735  2.»83,565  105,892 

Washington   20  11        2,385  27,650  449 

West  Virginia  .. .  482  321      83,765  382,250  25,064 

Total  15,017  12,688  3,359,466  $18,775,362  1,209,976 


Summary  by  CoNFERtNCFS. 

CONKKRI'.XCKR, 

Alabama                 509       502     109,920      $567»36o  39»574 

Arkansas                 333       203      55.9'^5        »99,596  23,134 

Haltimore                561       482     120,550        977.965  4t,070 

Columbia                 44        29       5,260         32,650  i,2tSo 
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—  t    r%amA       Smiag  Valwof 


Denver   28  17  3,561  $101,100  I1395 

East  Columbia...  56  24M  StS^S  4MSO  lijoi 

East  Texas   219  210  47t925  3149^)25  22,050 

Florida   322  280  53>342  309,024  20,420 

G«MmMWm.  22  4»6oo  42,3SO  If32$ 

Holston   624  542  165,370  904,800  43tOi4 

Illinois   163  115  28,050  I33»783  7i8$4 

Indian  Mission...  290  141  26,005  7S»750  10,498 

Kentucky   332  278X  80,565  692,900  27,114 

Little  Rock   456  391  92,845  326,217  28,016 

Los  Angeles   46  31  6,900  I57»735  2|072 

Lo"!*'^';^   250  242M  37»iS5  445.84$  «>,379 

Louisville   488  4L9|i  119,100  691,967  40,427 

Memphis   491  484  135,728  704,620  49.43^ 

Mexican  Border 

Mission  .......  22  14  2,125  24,075  1,041 


   463  418  100,207  413*^  38.173 

Missouri   468  401  107,520  740,264  36,965 

Montana   24  14  3,120  76,000  517 

New  Mexico   27  19  2,950  38,200  535 

North  Alabama..  657  613  141.255  580,513  $3,210 

North  Carolina  . .  602  557  169,715-      712,975  {2,643 

North  Georgia..  .  737  734  198,176  1,041,680  82,921 

North  Mississippi.  508  492  120,703  527,948  41,177 

North  Texas   458  285  83,800  417,928  42,013 

Northwest  Texas.  610  275  86,730  439,386  45,208 

Pacific   139  72  i7.3«o  298,275  5,722 

Saint  I^uis   339  225  72,9^5  61 5,975  20,684 

South  Carolina  . .  686  678  196,808  796,840  68,992 

South  Georgia...  546  53$ K  122,980  617,230  51,395 
Southwest  Mis- 

  43  i  301 M  86,103  699,350  29,547 

Tennessee   608  558  166,460  881,832  $9,999 

Texas   190  157  43,860  33S.777  15.237 

Virginia   710  702  177.055  If 474. 580  69,826 

Western-..  91  46>J  11,575  94.25©  3.552 
Western  North 

Carolina   646  607  199.63$  689,960  57,594 

Western  Virginia.  400  241  68,285  279,000  20,722 

West  Texas   177  113  27,438  169,125  12,429 

White  River   244  216  54f239  183,082  20,415 

Total  15,017  12,688  3,359,466  $18,775,362  1,209,976 


la-^StK^NGREGATIONAL  METIIODISTSi 


Dissatisfaction  with  certain  features  of  the  systemj 
politjr  Itid  a  tiuRiber  of  ministers  and  memtMii  ^  m 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to  withdraw  M 
organize  a  body  in  wliich  laymen  should  have  an  cqm 
voice  in  church  government  and  local  preachers  shoul 
beeome  pastors  The  new  church  was  organited  1 
Geor^ii  in  1S52,  and  called  the  Congregational  ^Tethod 
ist  Church.  The  first  district  conference  was  formed  th 
same  year.  A  number  of  churches  in  harmony  with  th 
principles  of  the  movement  were  organized  in  Georgt< 
Mississippi,  and  other  States  of  the  South,  to  which  it  ha 
been  confined.  In  J  888  many  of  the  churches  and  minij 
teifs  went  over  into  tite  CongreigEltonal  defiofnin%tiai4Mi 
appeared  in  the  South  after  the  wnr. 

Tlie  system  of  tlie  Congregational  I^Icthodists  is  m 
purely  congregational  The  local  church  has  large  poMi 
crs,  but  appeals  from  its  decisions  may  be  taken  to  th 
distriet  conference,  and  thence  to  the  State  confcrenci 
and  also  to  the  general  conference.  These  bodies  hav 
likewise  the  power  of  censure  or  approval.  The  distri< 
conference  may  "  condemn  opinions  and  practices  contrar 
to  the  word  of  truth  and  holiness/*  and  may  cite  offendin 
parties  for  trial,  and  admonish,  rebuke,  suspend,  or  exp< 
from  the  conference.  Ministers  and  lay  members  hav 
equal  rights  and  privileges  in  the  local  church  and  all  th 
conferences.  The  district  conference  is  composed  of  rej 
resentativcs  from  the  churches,  the  State  conference  ( 
representatives  of  the  district  conferences,  and  the  genen 
conference  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  State  conference: 
District  conferences  meet  semi-annually.  State  conference 
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annually,  and  the  general  conference  quadrennially.  The 
nunisters  are  elders  ordained  after  ocnmination  and  ap« 
proved  by  the  district  conference.  The  elderp  aa  pastor 
of  a  churchi  presides  at  its  monthly  conference.  The  other 
officers  of  a  chua*h  are  chiss  Icuderi  deacon  or  steward, 
and  clerk.  The  itinerancy  is  not  in  force.  In  doctrine 
this  branch  does  not  diflTcr  from  other  Methodist  bodies. 

This  body  lias  in  all  214  organizations,  150  edifices, 
valued  at  $41,680,  and  8765  communicants.  Its  chief 
strength  lies  in  Alabama,  where  it  has  2596  communicants. 
The  average  seating  capacity  of  its  church  edifices  is  310, 
and  the  average  value  $278.  There  are  60  halls,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  7825. 

Summary  dv  States. 

rw»^»L  fi..»^k  Sealing  Value  of  Co«i- 
MMuiiB.   MHw^     paoty.         I'ropcrty.  canu. 

Alabama   6$  59  18.575  $14,050  2,596 

Arkansas   10  4  1,675  2,525  .  233 

Florida   7  I  550  350  .  179 

Georgia   29  28  8,000  8,050  1,655 

Illinois   4      96 

Mississippi   28  22  S,6oo  5,400  1,341 

Missoun   38  13  4,400  3,000  1,450 

Tennessee   7  4  1,150  780  196 

Texas   26  19  6,450  7,625  1,029 

Total   214     150     46,400      $41,680  8,765 

Summary  bv  Conferences. 


Arkansas   10  4  1,675  $3>S3S  223 

Georgia   26  25  7,200  7.300  1,517 

Illinois   4      9^ 

Mississippi   28  22  5,600  5,400  1,341 

Missoun   38  13  4,400  3,000  1,450 

North  Alabama  ...  59  53  i7>SSO  I3>3<»  2,281 

Tennessee   7  4  it'S^  78o  196 

Texas   26  19  6,450  7,625  1,029 

West  Florida   16  10  2.375  1,750  632 

Total   214  150  46*4<»  $4t>68o  8,765 
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II.— THE  CONGREGATIONAL  METHODISTS^  COLORED. 

This  bocly  conniiitii  of  Congregations  of  colored  membersi 
organised  into  conferences  by  presidents  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Methodist  Church,  to  which  it  corres|M)nds  in  all 
{Nirticulars  of  doctrine,  polity,  and  usage.  The  only  difTer- 
ence  between  the  churches  of  the  two  bodies  is  that  they 
ore  composed  of  white  and  colored  persons  respectively. 
Four  halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  450,  are  occupied. 


•TATBt. 

Alabama . . . . 
Texas  

Total . . . 

12. — ^TIIE  NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  METHODISTS. 

This  branch  originated  in  Ware  County,  Ga.,  in  1881. 
It  was  organized  by  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  who  were  aggrieved  by  a  certain  action 
of  a  quarterly  conference  of  that  body,  which  action  they 
regarded  as  arbitrary.  It  has  the  Si'uue  doctrines  and  sub* 
6t«intially  the  same  practical  system  as  the  Congregational 
Methodist  Church.  A  number  of  its  churches  united  with 
the  Congregational  denomination  in  1888. 

There  are  in  all  24  organizations,  17  edifices,  valued  at 
$3750,  and  1059  members,  found  chiefly  in  Georgia.  The 
average  seating  capacity  of  the  church  edifices  is  294  and 
the  average  value  $214.  There  are  6  halls,  with  a  seating 
cjipacily  of  450. 


Summary  by  States. 

rViM..L      rk..^k      Sealing  ValiMof  Com- 

MtMia.      MuiH.cs.      padty.  Property.  caais. 

.     7          5         5«5  $5^S  21s 
2                              —  104 

9         S         585  $S25  319 
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SUMIfARY  lY 

Statbs. 

OnaM-  Ckind 
nEoMi  Edifiot 

flrnbg 

Com. 

CMlSb 

....      3  I 

4.^50 

$150 

3.600 

946 

$.i$o 

$3.7$o 

i,oS9 

13.— THE  COLORED  METHODIST  EriSCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized 
in  1870  of  colored  members  and  ministers  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  Before  the  Civil  War  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  did  a  large  evangel- 
istic work  among  the  negroes.  Bishop  H.  N.  McTycire,  of 
that  body,  in  his  **  History  of  Methodism,"  s«iys :  As  a 
general  rule  negro  slaves  received  the  gospel  by  Method- 
ism from  the  same  preachers  and  in  the  same  churches 
with  their  masters,  the  galleries  or  a  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  house  being  assigned  to  them.  If  a  separate  build- 
ing was  provided,  the  negro  congregation  was  an  append- 
age to  the  white,  the  pastor  usually  preaching  once  on 
Sunday  for  them,  holding  separate  official  meetings  with 
their  leaders,  exhortcrs,  and  preachers,  and  administering 
discipline  and  making  return  of  members  for  the  annual 
minutes."  For  the  negroes  on  plantations,  who  were  not 
privileged  to  attend  organized  churches,  special  missions 
were  begun  as  early  sis  1829.  In  iS4S»  Y^^^  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  there  were  in  the  Southern 
conferences  of  Methodism,  according  to  Bishop  McTycire, 
124,000  members  of  the  slave  population,  and  in  i860 
about  207,000. 
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In  18669  after  the  opening  of  the  South  to  Northern 
churches  had  given  the  negro  members  opportunity  to 
join  the  African  Mcthoilist  Episcoixil,  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Zion,  and  other  Methodist  bodies,  it  was 
found  that  of  the  207,742  colored  members  which  the 
church,  South,  had  in  i860,  only  78,742  remained.  The 
general  conference  of  1 866  authorized  these  colored  mem- 
bers, with  their  preachers,  to  be  organized  into  separate 
congregations  and  annual  conferences,  and  the  general 
conference  of  1870  ap|K)inted  two  bishops  to  organize  the. 
colored  conferences  into  a  seiiarate  and  independent  church. 
This  was  done  in  December,  1870,  the  new  Inxly  taking 
the  name  *'  Colored  Methodist  ICpiscopal  Church.'*  Its 
rules  limited  the  privilege  of  membership  to  negroes. 

The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  the  same 
articles  of  religion,  the  same  form  of  government,  and  the 
same  discipline  as  its  parent  body.  Its  bishops  arc  elected 
for  life.  One  of  them,  Hishop  L.  H.  Ilolscy,  says  that  for 
some  years  the  body  encountered  strong  opposition  from 
colored  people  because  of  its  relation  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  but  that  this  prejudice  has  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  He  says  a  separate  organi- 
zation was  made  necessary  by  the  change  in  the  relation 
between  master  anil  slave.  "  The  former,  though  divested 
of  his  slaves,  carried  with  him  cill  the  notions,  feelings,  .ind 
elements  in  his  religious  and  social  life  that  characterized 
his  former  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emancipated 
slave  had  but  little  in  common  with  the  former  master ; 
in  fact,  he  had  nothing  but  his  religion,  poverty,  and  igno- 
rance. With  social  elements  so  distinct  and  dissimilar  the 
best  results  of  a  common  church  relation  could  not  be  ex- 
pected."   Bishop  Holsey  declares  that  the  great  aim  of 
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the  church  h  (i)  to  evangdiie  f$m  iwgrpeii  md  (2)  to 

educate  and  elevate  them* 

*  There  are  3  j  anjiual  conferences,  with  1 29,583  members. 
It  will  be  tiotked  that  the  diuith  »  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  Soalli.  It  is  slron^usil  in  Gcorj^'ia,  where  it 
22,840  members ;  Mi!isis.s|]pi  comes  next,  with  20, 107 ; 

PPfefinessee  thinl,  with  18,968;  and  Alabama  fourth,  with 
18,940.  There  are  [759  organizations,  with  r6$3  church 
edifices,  valued  at  $1,713,366.  The  avcraj^e  seating 
capacity  uf  each  edifice  is  328,  and  the  average  value 
$1036.  There  am  64  haUs,  with  a  setttitig  capacity  of 
6144 

SuuuAEV  BY  States^ 

Chimrli     Soiini  V^uenf  Com- 


,p...^p.  m  69,300  $364,635  18,940 

Arkanias  .p*...,,.  116  Iq^  11^050  60,377  5>S88 

Dulamte  1$  i  430  1,135  187 

District  of  OihaiiiJMa  i  i  i.$oo  i^ylAm  939 

Florida  . ,  MikMif^mmimk ^nilfc.  ^<fl».       14^709  t>46i 

Gcor[;ia   206  256  loo,49S  167. 145  22,840 

Illinois   2  3  800  1,350  56 

I nciian  Territory  .. .  13  9  3,850  3,975  391 

Kansas   17  15  3.625  14400  713 

Kentucky   91  63  1C.600  140,330  6,908 

Louisiana   138  131  .43,220  134.135  8»o75 

Maryland   3  2  205  475  44 

Mississippi   393  292  72,150  330,290  30,107 

Missouri   35  31  5,5,4  22,140  953 

New  Jersey   5  3  625  7,500  266 

North  Carolina   20  20  7f735  33,120  3,786 

Pennsylvania   6  3  310  1,400  247 

South  CaroHna   34  33  15,045  65.325  3,468 

Tennessee   3o6  305  67,900  258,120  18,968 

Texas   322  316  88,330  147,075  14,895 

Virjjinia   i8  i6  4,850  33»«  50  i,35> 

ToUl               1,759  1*653  541,464  $1,713*366  129-3^3 


Tim  MMmoMSfs,  afij 

oi««i.  CM. 

iSo  17&  S3,8oo  lisjQ^isf 

'     44  44  I0,$n 

31  31  11,900  M&l 

Inst  Tadi..           147  147  6a,3«»  Siptao  lObifS 

Floriiifi                   36  96  7«oQQ  I4v7«9  it46t 

Georgia  -.^..^..p*    K14  |p(i  43»0$o  7ti|a»  8*^7 

Indian  Mbsion          II  f  3,6do  3^f  aji 

Kentucky                   91  ^  16,600  I40k330  6,909 

Liulo  Kocic  Pit. «     75  6j  20,725  36,927  5,f^6o 

LiHiisiana                  138  131  43,220  I34.'35  ^^«^?S 

MissLssi|>|>i               roS  tio  23,100  94,000  7^446 

Misscmri  and  Knims     43  37  6,029  5i>o4o  i*3^ 

New*  Jersey  *  -  . .      18  9       <,44S  10.325  716 

N^irth  C.irolirWT  .   .  .      26  20  7*7:25  23.1:0  2*786 

North  Mi^sissijipi  , ,  181  49*050  136,290  12,661 

South  Cnrolin.i  , , . ,     J4  39  If^j  Hf^H 
Souihcast  Mi&touri 

and  Illinois              12  12  4,350  7,100  430 

South  Georgia           162  160  57»44S  9SMS  14^793 

Tennessee                 98  96  30,550  87,270  8,621 

Texas                      34  34  11.200  14*850  1,700 

Virginia                   24.  ai  8,475  «57.«25  2,318 

West  Tennessee  .  . .    118  119  40,450  177*  100  10,862 

West  Texas              40  3S  8,930  48»i3S  3*323 

Total              1,759  h^S3  S4U4^  $ii7«3.366  129,383 


14.— THE  PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Church  is  not  a  branch  of 
American  Methodism,  but  it  came  from  l*^n[(land,  being 
introduced  first  into  Canada  in  1843  and  then  into  the 
United  States.  In  Mngland  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church  came  into  existence  in  1812.  It  was  or|;anized  by 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
who  believed  in  camp-meetin}^  and  persisted  in  holding 
them.  The  Weslcyan  conference  declared  camp-meetings 
"  highly  improper  and  likely  to  be  productive  of  consider- 
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able  mbchief." 


rrimitive  Methodism  differs  from  Wes- 
the  larger  use  it  makes  of  the 
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15. — ^TIIE  FREE  METHODISTS. 

This  body  was  organized  in  i860  at  Pckin,  N.  at  a 
convention  of  ministers  and  members  who  had  been  ex* 
pelled  or  had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Kpisco]Kil 
Church.  Tlie  movement  arose  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Genesee  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
over  differences  concerning  membership  in  secret  societies, 
other  questions  of  discipline,  and  tlie  emphasis  to  be  placed 
in  preaching  on  certain  doctrines,  ])articularly  sanctification. 
In  the  course  of  the  controversy  several  ministers  were 
tried  and  expelled  from  the  church  on  charges  of  contu- 
macy.   A  number  of  laymen  were  also  excluded. 

The  new  organization  «idopted  the  discipline  of  the 
mother  church  with  important  changes.  There  «irc  no 
bishops,  but  general  superintendents  arc  elected  every  four 
years.  District  chairmen  take  the  place  of  presiding  elders. 
Persons  are  not  received  on  probation  simply  on  the  ex- 
pression of  **  a  desire  to  flee  the  wrath  to  conic/*  but  arc 
required  to  give  evidence  of  conversion.  Members  are 
required  to  **  lay  aside  gold,  pearls,  and  costly  array  **  and 
dress  plainly,  and  are  forbidden  to  join  secret  societies  or 
to  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicants  and  tobacco.  At- 
tendance .at  class-meeting  is  a  condition  of  membership. 
Church  choirs  and  the  pew  system  are  not  approved.  Two 
new  numbers  were  added  to  the  Articles  of  Religion,  one 
.setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification,  which  is 
described  as  salvation  '*  from  all  inward  sin,  from  evil 
thoughts  and  evil  tempers,**  and  as  taking  place  instanta- 
neously subsequently  to  justification.  The  second  pertains 
to  future  rewards  and  punishments.  There  arc  quarterly, 
district,  annual,  and  general  conferences.  Laymen  arc 
admitted  to  all  on  equal  terms  with  ministers.    The  aver- 
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age  seating  capacity  of  the  edifices  is  266,  and  their  aver- 
age value  $1298.   There  are  439  halls»  with  a  seating 


1»*  uuticn 

EilitMiAliiii.,.,  8q  ii,B2$  $41,050  1,792 

Genesee  69  6]^  16^990  126,450  1,945 

Uiinoic 58  46  14  275  io5«3oo  i^iSS 

lovva   46  50  8)200  36,500  l,ooj 

K.m&is            ...  37  10  3,100  12,250  847 

Louisiana   15  6  If  700  I1950  i|i 

Miciuijaii  ........  ^  39  9,331  sjtHo  i,ieS 

Miivncsuu  and 

Nonh  Iowa  41  10  2,1^14  i3f5fo  609 

Missouri   |S  n  1,720  7i^70  joo 

NcUrsiskii           .  ti  a  275  1*200  171 
New  York  . . 50  77  6,4:5  73r**75 
North  Intlhinti  . . . ,  30  13  3i350  11 1250  it^F 
Nprtlt  AUchigan  .  I  6j  58  12,300  12,915 
Nfirtli  Miniicfota...  37  6  800  750 
Ohiii,.,.  j4  39 
Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington  31  13  3*650  3i|ioo  438 

Pittsburg   32  13  3,650  34,350  713 

Susquehanna   59  46^  10,855  82,300  1,530 

Texas    16  6  I1O30  5*500  319 

Wabash    43  30  10,100  36,500  763 

West  Iowa   •52  29  5,240  28,450  868 

West  Kansas   61  II  3,600  10,125  ^72 

Wisconsin    40  20  4,480  21,500  864 

Total   1,102  620  165,004  $805,085  23,110 


16. — THE  INDEPENDENT  METHODISTS. 

These  consist  of  congrc^j.itions  in  Maryland,  Tennessee, 
ind  the  District  of  CoUimbia,  which  are  not  connected 
vith  any  annual  conference.    They  are  members  of  an 

.  —  1   1  1..,.:  t,:^..i  ^...i  
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 .  f ilui  of  Com* 

1^  tlMMik'  Mual. 


17.— THE  EVANGELIST  IftSSIOXAIIY  CIll'RCH. 


Dbtrict  of  Columbk      r       1         i^i         li^s  3S 

^   Mur)  btid   11      tl      7^000      263,300  a»347 

^  T^niiMee  »t<m^»*»<      t       1        Sf<>        4iiw  187 

This  orgmnixation  of  Colored  Methodists  was  formed  in 
1886  by  ministers  and  members  in  Ohio  who  withdrew 
from  the  African  Methodist  Episa^pal  Zion  Church  for 
various  reasons.  It  luis  no  creed  but  the  Hible;  but, 
aeeording  to  its  bishops  it  inclines  in  belief  to  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  but  one  divine  perFon,  Jesus  Cbristp  "  in  whom 
I  dwells  all  the  Godhead  bodily/'  It  has  1 1  ar^Mniztitions, 
in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michi};an,  and  Wisconsin. 
Nine  halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2650,  are  occupied. 

Summary  dv  States. 

•TATE*.  iJS^l^  Ca.  lliuKh  muni. 

Illinois   I  ...    t8o 

Michigan   6  2           850  $1,200  409 

Ohio   3  I            200  800  314 

Wisconsin   i  ...    48 

Total   II        3         1,050  $2,000  951 

Summary  by  Stati-5  op  All  Methodisfs. 

Abbama   3,271  2,284  620,970  $2,278,988  342,624 

Alaska  

Arizona   23  17  4,700  58,100  656 

Arkansas   1,709  1,493  375*622  1,200,842  123.316 

California   559  438  123,874  2,575,631  36,874 

Colorado   146  117  32,200  1,105,700  10,850 

Connecticut   239  235  72,582  2,225,730  30,815 

Delaware   247  258  6^,040  1.116.12^  2?. 786 


FIcvrtda. 

Idaho. 

UllnoU  

Indmna  

Indian  Territory 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

M^iinc  

Maryland  ...... 

Maas^achvisi^tti  . . 

Miclkiy^an  

Minm'sotJi. 
Missiissippi .  i » .  m 
Mtiu^ilft  t.  

Kcbrnftka  

Nevada! 

New  lUmpMn  * 

New  Iciscy  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  . . 
Nortli  Dakota. . . . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  . . . . 
Khoilc  Island  . . . . 
South  Carolina  . . 
South  Dakota  . . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  . . . 


m£  iiETiiOmSTS. 

iV  States  ok  Al 

h  BlETitODisn.— Cmi/imnmC  fl 

mnii 

i  63 

J! 

37i9a! 

Iiil43i0w 

180^143 

fi3^{|l 

70^458 

3,663 

735*033 

3,7831267 

375^7*^4 

50 

5*925 

74.200 

J  i  i  62 

3,457 

640,797 

7,807,118 

l8.j,3s8 

1,901 

J,8j2 

529^600 

41656,235 

J79-613 

18] 

33i^»o 

75,243 
3,602,860 

1 1,601 

^579 

1.357 

355-^90 

122,607 

I,53J 

894 

219,839 

3,330,265 

95*7^1 

t,7oo 

li4o8 

391,63s 

3,7iS.Si8 

l4i.S3l 

7K0 

183,535 
^7,301 

I|I34W3 

65.693 

3S6 

390 

J|152'87S 

33i<Hi 

)i340 

1,324 

3S3i^3S 

5i  347. 5^7 

123/H8 

422 

406 

163,472 

5*39«.*^25 

6mj« 

1.S78 

1,198 

329,907 

41H4427 

101,951 

J-l  •  W 
164.589 

466,936 

i,6s-!,26g 

3413 

118,301 

4,333,438 

74 

54 

1 1,80s 

247f8SO 

3«4^S 

490 

119,303 

ii336i47S 

42f94r 

tl 

13 

3i7«> 

7S180Q 

40,;o5 

6 14,50 

tt.3»^ 

m 

707 

320,831 

5,500,640 

9^377 

60 

43 

8,025 

107.100 

2,360 

a»S^»3 

2,388 

733»349 

18,305,200 

365.551 

3,413 

3.335 

739,577 

3,418,984 

376,33^* 

140 

6t 

It, 100 

139.985 

4,889 

2,7y8 

3,713 

818.940 

9,600,820 

372,737 

S« 

20 

4*650 

37,550 

2,029 

294 

199 

44,940 

693.275 

11,927 

2,536 

3,359 

732,641 

14,476,904 

260,388 

52 

45 

20.335 

606.368 

7,353 

I.4S6 

1,709 

497.873 

1,658,182 

251.477 

306 

148 

33.174 

384,060 

12,1 16 

2,443 

3,351 

689,446 

3.491,360 

223,116 
218,890 

2,716 

1,940 

570.328 

3,677.391 

32 

39 

6,205 
57,076 

223,650 

1,055 

234 

200 

765,650 

17,527 

1,737 

1,646 

410,335 

2,910,853 

154*693 

239 

171 

44,615 

763  J  75 

12,697 

1,543 
.0 . 

1,097 

274.891 

1,450,448 

.   u u „  - 

85,102 

CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE  MORAVIANS. 

This  is  the  name  by  which  the  members  of  the  Unitas 
Frairum  are  generally  known.  The  Umtas  Fratrum^  or 
Unity  of  Brethren,  originated  in  Germany,  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  a  denomi- 
nation  which  sprang  up  in  this  country  near  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century. 

The  Moravians  trace  their  rise  back  to  the  time  of  Huss. 
The  fruit  of  the  Muss  refonnation  ap|>carc(l  in  the  Natiomil 
Church  of  Bohemia.  The  Bohemian  Brethren  were  an 
organization  fonncd  within  the  Bohemian  Church,  pledged 
to  take  the  Bible  as  their  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  and 
maintain  a  Scriptural  discipline.  The  Bohemian  Brethren 
were  persecuted  and  their  organiz.ition  was  overthrown  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  it  w.is  resuscitated  in  1722-35, 
among  a  colony  of  refugees  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
settled  on  the  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Berthelsdorf, 
Saxony.  There  the  colony  built  the  town  of  Ilerrnhut, 
which  bectime  the  center  of  the  Renewed  Brethren. 

The  first  Moravians  who  came  to  the  United  States  set- 
tied  in  Georgia  in  1735.  the  year  when  the  first  bishop  of 
the  Renewed  Church  was  consecrated.  The  colony  left 
Georgia  five  years  later  anti  founded  Bethlehem,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. At  Bethlehem,  and  also  at  Nazareth  and  Lititz, 
in  the  same  State,  Moravian  Church  settlements  were 


fotmed.   '^Thir  linuls  were  the  prtiper^  of  the 

and  the  famis  and  the  various  tieijartmcflls  of  mccliani 
industry  were  stocked  by  jt  and  wdHcccI  far  its  bcnui 
In  rut  urn  the  church  imivhbd  the  inliiibitmit»  with  aU  tl 
necuwtiirii!!  nf  life*  Whauver  hatt  prit'Ate  me&ai  t^xiM 
them/*  There  wn.s  howcvcTi  no  cmninon  treasury,  ai 
the  settlements  did  not  adojit  a  communal  life,  Tj 
economical  sy^item  was  abuli<4ictl  in  176a,  havuitf 
twenty  years.  The  Brethren,  however,  continued 
tnin  the  cluirch  system  of  comnuinal  government  tirti 
1 844-5 when  it  ilisapjieared.  This  system,  in  a  niudjf 
fartii»  in  still  maintainetl  iti  Germany* 

Tlie  Unity  of  Brethren  consists  of  ilirce  pro  vine 
Gcnuait,  liritisiij; 
governihent,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  Ilerrnkut,  Gcmian 
There  is  a  general  synod,  which  meets  once  in  ten  ycai 
It  consists  of  deleg.ites  from  each  of  the  provinces  and  .il; 
from  the  various  foreign  mission  fields,  and  is  cmi)oweri 
•*  to  consult  and  Ic^'islatc  upon  those  matters  which  are 
general  import."  It  decides  as  to  all  questions  of  doctrin 
all  essential  points  of  the  liturgy,  all  fundamental  rules 
discipline,  conditions  of  membership,  nomination  and  aj 
pointment  of  bishops,  etc.  In  the  interim  between  i 
meetings  it  is  represented  by  the  Unity's  ICIders*  Confe 
ence.  which  is  a  sort  of  executive  committee.  ICach  pro' 
ince  has  a  synod  of  its  own,  which  legislates  for  ai 
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are  members  of  the  general  synod  and  also  of  provincial 
synods.  They  are  chosen  almc^t  invariabty  to  sit  on  pro- 
vincial boards  and  *in  the  Unity^a  Ehleii^  Gonfcrence. 
They  have  the  exclusive  riglu  tu  urdain  to  the  ministry. 
Ceacons  are  those  who  ajist^t  in  preaching  the  gospel,  ad- 
minhterini;  the  sacraments,  and  other  (hurcli  services. 
When  deacons  are  appointed  to  preside  over  congregations 
they  are  ortlaincd  as  presbyters.  Acolytes  are  those  who 
engage  as  instructors  of  yuuthp  and  perform  certain  serv- 
ices for  the  congregation.   Tltey  are  of  both  sexes. 

The  lot  is  U!>cd  in  the  selection  of  bishaps^  and  api)oint- 
mcnts  to  office.  rVinncrly  it  tv.is  used  in  the  nppointment 
of  mimstcrs  and  in  connection  with  marriage.  The  lot  in 
fflarriagc  was  abolished  by  the  general  synod  in  1818,  and 
it  is  seldom  usct!  in  tlic  United  States  tn  tlie  appointment  of 
minbters.  In  appointments  by  the  Unity's  Elders'  Con- 
^  ference,  two  lots,  an  affirmative  and  a  negative^  are  taken. 

In  public  worship  a  liturgy  is  used.  In  addition  to  pre- 
scribed forms  for  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  confirmation, 
ordination,  etc.,  there  is  a  litany  to  be  used  every  Sunday 
morning;  also  special  liturgical  services  for  ecclesiastical 
festivals.  Love-feasts  are  held  preparatory  to  the  Lord*s 
Supper. 

The  Moravians  accept  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  They  hold  that  it  is  not  for  them  to 
**  define  what  Scripture  has  left  undefined,  or  to  contend 
about  mysteries,'*  such  as  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  sacra- 
ments, "  which  are  impcnctniblc  to  human  understanding." 
They  emph.asize  the  doctrine  of  the  "  total  depravity  of 
human  nature  ** ;  the  love  of  God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  as 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  the  real  Godhead  and  man- 
lu)od  of  Christ;  the  atonement  and  satisfaction  made  by 


k  *  - 

Chnst  a3  the  ground  for  forgiveness  of  sins;  the  work  of 
th<^  Holy  Ghosit  in  convicting  ol  sin^  inspiring  faith  in 
Qirist,  And  be^ng  witness  of  Adaption  as  ehildmt  of  God;  I 
tha  fruhii  of  faitli  as  shown  in  willing  obedience  to  GocTs 
D^inmandmcnts.  Clirist  is  the  center  of  Moravian  theol- 
ogy, and  his  death  is  proclaimed  as  ^'  made  of  God  untu  us 
wufdom  and  righteoustiess  and  justificatiiaii  and  fiedenap^  ' 
tion." 

The  Moravians  have  94  organizations,  scattered  among 
seventeen  States  and  ttie  Indian  and  Alaska  Tenitoriea 
The  total  of  memljers  h  11,781.  Of  these,  430ft  are  tn  ' 
Pennsylvania,  1754  in  Nfirlli  Carol ina»  and  1477  in  Wis- 
consin/ la  nu  other  State  arc  there  a^^  in;uiy  as  90a  Half 
of  the  total  vltluatfon  of  ehiirch  property,  $6Si,;25o»  is 
reported  for  thi^  24  edifices  in  Penmsylvania.  The  a\  erage 
seating  capacity  of  the  1 14  edifices  returned  for  the  de- 
nomination is  Z77i  the  average  value  $5975  ,  4  halls,  with 
ai^tlng  capacity  of  71  $,  ai^  ecctipied 
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STATES. 

Or^nU 
fauont. 

Church 
Edifices. 

Scaling 

Ca- 
pacity. 

Value  of 

Church 
Propcny. 

Com. 
Muai. 
cants. 

2 

2 

100 

$5,000 

36 

California  

1 

I 

100 

700 

19 

1 

2 

600 

4,000 

336 

2 

3 

1,150 

17,600 

346 

Indian  Territory  . . 

I 

I 

ISO 

400 

40 

3 

3 

650 

4,500 

101 

Kansas  

I 

2 

2.500 

19 

3 

3 

620 

3.9SO 

150 

2 

2 

375 

4,500 

168 

9 

9 

1,480 

20,600 

d/y 

3 

3 

500 

5,500 

59 

4 

4 

800 

«3,5oo 

374 

7 

10 

2,SOO 

127,200 

852 

North  Carolina   . . 

13 

20 

6,750 

58,900 

t.734 

2 

2 

440 

6,500 
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Summary  by  Statbs.— CM/imiM/. 

Seating         VahieoT  Com- 

Muun.                pactty.        Piupcrty.  canto. 

Ohio                         6       6      2,2oo      $37>4oo  822 

Pennsylvania              14     24      9.770      340,400  4,308 

Virginia                      1        i         200           200  45 

Wisconsin                  19      16      2,905        27,900  1,477 

Total                  94    114     31,615     $681,250  11,781 

Summary  dy  Districts* 

mrniicrm 

Northern                   79     92     24,515     $621,750  9,962 

Southern                   15      22      7,too        59>Soo  1,819 


Tub  F^nesbjrterians  m  those  who  hold  to  a  wymem 
ccclebiasticnl  j^ovcmment  by  presbyters*    They  believe 
that  biiitiops  and  presbyters^  or  elders,  as  spoken  of  m  the 
New  Ttstament^  urn  ^  the  same  ordcrp  btiU\g  different 
designations  for  the  same  office.    Ilishops  were  presbyters 
in  char|;e  of  con^rcfjalions.    lVesb)'ters  botli  ianj^ht  and 
governed,    Thuy  were  bolfi  in  and  over  the  coiit^regalioiWb. 
The  Praibytenans  are  Calvtnistic  jn  doctritie.  Ctiitral 
berlanci  Presbyterian  Clnircli,  with  Hs  colored  brandi,  holds 
to  a  niudified  Calvinism,  rejecting  a  limited  atonement  and 
the  Westminnter  Htatemtfnt  res(iecting  the  decrees;  btiti^ 
is  consitlcred  Hnfliciently  in  accord  with  what  is  catl4»H|| 
Reformed  syntcni  to  be  afbnitted  to  inemlHTsliip  iitnll^l 
council  of  the  Ksy[^i;tuctl  church^^^ 

tinental  Reformed  churches  and  their  branches,  as  well  as 
the  British,  American,  and  other  Presbyterian  bodies. 

The  Presbyterian  polity  provides  for  the  following  courts: 
the  session,  the  presbytery,  the  synod,  and  (usually)  the 
general  assembly,  and  recognizes  as  officers,  bishops  or 
pastors,  ruling  elders  and  deacons.  Candidates  are  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  and  installed  as  i)astors  by  the  pres- 
bytery. There  is  but  one  order  in  the  ministry,  that  of 
presbyter.    Ruling  elders  are  laymen  chosen  by  congre- 


gutioiis  to  exerdie  goyemment  and  discipline  thereini  to- 
I  gether  with  the  pastor  Deacons  are  also  lay^men  chosen 
by  congregations  to  care  for  tlic  [loor,  raise  nnd  distrib* 
I  ute  almsi  and  manage  tlie  tem|>oral  iidairi  ui  the  church, 
r  Eldeni  aitd  deaconN  are  tirdatned  by  mini stcn.  ^  The  Hcssion 
I  Is  the  court  of  the  congregation*  It  Is  composed  of  the 
pastor,  the  ruling  elders,  and  the  deacons.  The  pastor  is 
I  tx  aglcia  moderator.  The  session  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  spiritual  inte^^ts^i^  the  church.  It  receives  mcm- 
beiSi  inquires  into  their  conduct,  has  power  to  admonish  or 
suspend  them  for  offenses,  and  elects  representatives  tto  the 
presbytery.  The  presbytery  consists  of  all  the  itiinistcrs 
and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  church  within  its  bounds. 
It  has  power  to  entertain  and  decide  appeals  from  church 
.sessioiis;  examine  and  license  candidates  for  the  ministry; 
ordain,  install,  remove,  and  judge  ministers ;  decide  ques- 
tions of  discipline  and  doctrine ;  unite  or  divide  congrega- 
tions, or  receive  new  congreg«itions ;  condemn  erroneous 
opinions;  and  in  general  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
churches  within  its  limits.  The  synod  is  constituted  of 
delegates,  ministerial  and  lay,  elected  by  the  presbyteries 
belonging  to  it.  It  hears  and  decides  appeals  from  the 
presbyteries,  constitutes  new  presbyteries,  and  in  general 
exercises  super\'ision  over  presbyteries  and  sessions.  The 
general  assembly  is  the  supreme  legislative  and  judicial 
court  in  the  Presbyterian  system.  It  is  composed  of  com- 
missioners, ministerial  and  lay  (bishops  and  elders),  elected 
by  the  presbyteries.  It  receives  and  decides  appeals  from 
presbyteries  or  synods,  and  decides  all  questions  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.    It  meets  yeariy. 

There  are  twelve  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United 
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t.  Pmbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Sutct  of  Ancrica  <North« 
ern), 

a.  Cumberland  Pretbyteriani 

)•  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Colored)! 

4.  Webh  Cnlvinlillc  Mcthoditty 

5.  United  Preiibytcrlnn, 

A.  Prctbytvrinn  Church  in  the  United  States  (8outhem)i 

7.  Associate  Church  of  North  America, 

8.  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South, 

9.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (Synod)> 
la  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America  (General 

Synod), 

II.  Reformed  Presbyterian  (Covenanted), 
IS.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

I. — ^TIIE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  earliest  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  country  were 
organized  in  the  first  lialf  of  tlic  seventeenth  ccntur}\  The 
elements  composint;  thcni  were  chiefly  ICnKlish  Puritans 
and  Scotch  and  Irish  iniinlgrants.  Kcv.  Francis  Makcmie, 
generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  American  Presbyte- 
rianism,  came  to  this  country  in  1683  from  Ireland,  where 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Presb)'tcr>'  of  I^ygan.  He 
preached  in  Virginia,  Harbadocs,  and  elsewhere,  and  orj^an- 
ized  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  In  1706  T^rancis  Makcmie,  with  two  min- 
isters he  had  secured  on  a  visit  to  London  and  brouj^ht  to 
this  country  in  1705 — John  Hampton,  an  Irishman,  and 
George  McNish,  a  Scotchman — and  four  other  ministers — 
Jedediah  Andrews  (Philadelphia),  Nathaniel  Taylor  (Mary- 
land), and  Samuel  Davis  and  John  Wilson  (Delaware) — 


organiied  the  first  presbytery  in  America^  the  Presbytery 
of  Fhitadetphia.  The  last  fuur  were  Puritan  ministers  who 
had  come  fmm  New  England ;  Makcmie  was  Scotch-Irish ; 
Hampton,  Irish;  and  McNish^  Scotch.  Tlic  same  year 
this  presbyter)*  ordained  John  Boyd  at  Treehold,  N.  J. 
I^^n  I7i6pthe  number  of  ministers  having  increased  to 
mPpnteen  and  covering  an  extensive  territory,  a  synod,  the 
Blynod  of  Philadelphia,  was  fonticd,  and  the  presbytery 
was  divided  into  three  subortlmate  meeting's,  or  pres- 
byterics."  In  1741  there  w^'is  a  divjsiim  in  Uic  synod  in 
ll^seqitcncc  of  difTer^iiCes  resjieettng  iitihsicription  to  the 
confession  of  faith  aiui  (!octrincs  and  practices,  which  an 
extensiive  revival  muvcnient  brought  into  prominence. 
Those  contending  for  a  strict  subscription  and  opposing 
what  they  regarded  as  errors  of  doctrine  in  the  revival 
fiiovemetit  were  known  as  Old  Si<lt\  and  the  other  party 
as  New  Side^  rresbyterians.  The  latter  organized  the 
Synod  of  New  York  In  1758  the  two  bodies  were  re- 
united as  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Pliiladulphia.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  1775,  there  were 
in  connection  with  the  synod  17  presbyteries  and  170  min- 
istcrs.  The  church  suffered  severely  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, but  it  became  prosperous  after  peace  was  de- 
clared, and  in  1 78S  the  synod  decided  to  organize  a  gen- 
eral assembly  with  four  synods.  It  revised  and  adopted 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  larger  Catechism,  form 
of  government,  book  of  discipline,  and  directory  of  worship. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1 789. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  an  extensive 
revival  movement  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  Tennessee. 
Differences  in  doctrine  and  practice  were  developed  by  this 
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movement,  and  the  Cumberiand  Presbyterian  Chufdi  was 

organized. 

In  1837,  a  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  divisica 
in  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  into  Old  Side  and  New  Side 
Presbyterians^  the  church  was  again  divided  into  Old 
School  and  New  School  Assemblies,  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  doctrinal  differences  concerning  the  atonement^  whether 
it  was  general  or  for  the  elect  only,  and  of  differences  con- 
cerning creed  subscription  and  polity  and  discipline.  In 
1840  the  Old  School  body  had  about  126,583  communi- 
cants, and  the  New  School  102,060.  In  1869  the  two 
assemblies  agreed  to  a  reunion,  which  was  consummated 


I  ste  MMimmus  mm^m  &p  rm  mitm  states. 

I  chuich  property  in  the  btter  State  b  much  greater  than 

the  value  of  the  church  property  in  the  fonner.  While  the 
ioS6  edifices  in  Pennsylvania  have  an  aggregate  valuation 

1^  of  $iSi49iafi8a#  the  932  edifices  itt  New  Vofk  have  an 
aggregate  of  $21,293,992.  Only  26  buildings  other  than 
churches  are  occupied  in  these  two  States.  The  total 
valuation  for  the  whole  church  is  $74,455,200,  indicating 

|f  ah  average  value  for  each  eclifice^C  $1  i»i  73.    The  average 
seating  capacity  is  554*    There  are  SS^  belk^  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  57,805. 
The  general  as^mbly  of  1890  appointed  a  eommittee 

1  to  revise  the  Wcs;t minister  Confcssioiit  so  as  to  soften,  with- 
out impairing  the  integrity  of  the  Calvintstic  system,  some 
of  its  expressions,  particularly  those  setting  forth  the  doc- 
trine of  preterition.  The  committee  reported  a  revised 
confession  to  the  genend  ^embty  of  189T,  and  the  draft 
was  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  suggestions. 

There  arc  in  all  214  presbyteries,  of  which  18  are  in 
foreign  land^.  Of  the  iQ/l  in  thi.s  country,  given  in  these 
tables,  that  of  New  York  rc])orts  the  largest  number  of 
communicants,  23,873,  with  54  organizations  and  68  edi- 
fices, valued  at  $8,628,000.  The  second  presbytery  in 
numerical  order,  the  Central  Philadelphia,  has  38  organiza- 
tions and  46  edifices,  valued  at  $2,470,500,  and  17,600 
communicants.  The  presbytery  of  Brooklyn  has  17,170 
communicants,  with  39  edifices,  worth  $1,536,927. 

There  are  thirty  synods,  of  which  two  are  foreign,  one 
being  in  India  and  one  in  China.  Synods  are  composed 
of  commissioners  chosen  by  the  presbyteries.  Within  a 
few  years  they  have  been  rearranged,  so  that  their  bound- 
aries correspond  with  those  of  the  various  States  as  far  as 
possible.    There  are,  however,  notable  exceptions  to  this 
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rule.  The  Synod  of  the  Atlantic  includes  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida;  that  of  Catawba,  Virginia  and 
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RKode  Island . . 
South  Carulina 
South  DakoU  . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  


West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  . . . . 
Wyoming .  •  • . , 


OrfMi.  auMdi 

VahMtf 

CiMffdi 
Piuptity* 

■S 

$61,000 

77  4 

P 

i73»90O 

6,82  V 

156,940 

4.4»: 

77 

l8»43$ 

216,520 

4^99 

6i  44 

9.525 

164,850 

2,812 

20  31 

5.180 

212,975 

688 

2  I 

300 

4.000 

230 

19  19 

4.440 

43.925 

945 

8s  62 

14.785 

343.175 

3770 

H  40 

I3.»35 

308,200 

4»275 

131  I37>i 

34.204 

877,400 

11,019 

6  $ 

960 

52,250 

364 

6,717  6,664 

2,22S,044  $74>455.2oo 

788,224 
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Aberdeen   36  17  3,085  $34,575  883 

Alaska   5  4  1,100  7,750  481 

Albany   51  63  28,135  19133,670  10,016 

Allegheny   42  46  17,420  672,600  7,444 

Alton   41  43  11,480  182,500  3,776 

Arizona.   7  3  850  13,900  188 

Athens   32  31  7,oio  105,250  2,460 

AlLintic   20  18  7,650  72,000  2,619 

Austin   27  18  4,700  113,850  1,360 

Baltimore   54  64  25,045  1,243,324  8,407 

BcUefontainc   25  23  6.925  104,900  3,197 

lienicia   40  27%      7,610  136,850  1,970 

Uingliamton   28  35  13,359  364.050  4.745 

Birmin).haro.. ...  5  A  1,050  17,300  152 

Bismarck   10  6  1,500  27,200  1K9 

Bhck  Hills   15  10  1,545  20,825  250 

Blairsville   36  36  13,925  283,800  6,169 

Bloomington  ....  55  56  16,010  233,900  5,704 

Boston   34  35  15,760  473,300  5,569 

Boulder   16  10  2,575  85,550  1,177 

Brooklyn   33  39  24,555  1.536,927  17.170 

BufTalo   42  50  23,425  1,383,950  8,018 

Wutler   36  34  11,675  135,800  4,487 

Cairo   52  48  12,235  ii7,35o  3.775 

Cape  Fear   30  26  6,605  27,450  1,585 
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niauM. 

OuMdi 

Chaidi 
Piuptity. 

£s 

Carlisle         .  • 

>* 

68 

J> 

II 

0,350 

35,250 

3,143 

1\ 

186  000 

4»4>J 

Cedar  Raniflt.  

s 

J7 

216.250 

Ccmlml  DnIentA 

villi  Ml   A^UIM/Mt   •  • 

t\ 
JJ 

20 

1  lit. 

41 .1150 

1,242 

Champkiin  

20 

2C 

7. 102 

216.000 

2.  ICQ 

Chcmunif   

22 

21 

2.211 

Cherokee  Nut  ion. 

28 

X 

2.867 

IJ.  800 

727 

Chester  

c8 
>•* 

io.cic 

C^.700 

Chicago  

/J 

72 

17.01  C 

I.81U.2CO 

IC.I06 

Chickasaw  •••••• 

22 

12 

2  6co 

20,000 

cc8 

Chillicothe  

12 

11 

i0.22C 

127. 100 

1.816 

Chipfiewa  

18 

20 

102.07C 

Choctaw  .  • .  •  •  •  • 

12 

10 

1.286 

1  I.700 

Cincinnati  

61 

24,418 

1,186,500 

Clarion  

48 

46 

14.q8c 

206,250 

4.C88 

Cleveland  

26 

11 

17.6lC 

871. 2QO 

6.721 

Columbia  

10 

2d 

7,060 

176.000 

2.1 12 

Columbus  

20 

1 1.7^0 

282,700 

1.621 

Council  Hlufls  . . . 

C2 
>• 

48 

1 1.001 

183,400 

1.066 

Crawfordsville  . . . 

J/ 

S8 

17.04,C 

322,<XX> 

C.7C7 

Dakota  

20 

10 

20,690 

1,083 

Dayton  

10 

41 

16,465 

600,300 

Denver  ......... 

21 

11 

210. 2  CO 

2.C02 

Dcsi  Moines  

>^ 

C2 

A  26c 
4,*"3 

Detroit  

43 

47 

22,320 

1,056,100 

8,488 

36 

^1 

8,500 

138,100 

2,979 

Dululh  

22 

3.195 

49.700 

1,048 

Fast  Florida. . .  . 

IS 

14 

3,550 

296,500 

589 

East  Oregon  

17 

"3 

3,000 

33.000 

543 

26 

25 

8,725 

232,900 

2,624 

32 

47 

21,734 

793,000 

7»782 

83 

58 

14.790 

207,650 

6,353 

67 

75 

25.925 

584.950 

9.415 

40 

36 

14,000 

86,750 

3.359 

38 

18 

3.415 

41,800 

1,071 

42 

34 

8.870 

I  16,075 

2.286 

73 

61 

14.68s 

235,850 

4.82/ 

27 

26 

9.910 

308,300 

3.75' 

32 

32 

10,644 

261,000 

4.05 

22 

22X 

7485 

200,  1  50 

3.1? 

Geneva  

23 

29 

12,430 

416,800 

4.8c 

Grand  Rapids  . . . 

17 

16 

5.575 

115,800 

1.9 
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Summary  by  Presbvi  erics.— C#M//ir«A/. 


fnaavTBRM 

Oqpiirf. 
nuuM. 

Chunk 
EdUnn. 

VAlttCOf 

Chuivli 
Prtipcftjr. 

Com- 
■iunii 
canu. 

■  t 

13 

2f545 

A  VAA 

5* 

tA 

4  A  '9  1 A 

1  flit 

Hiirliliintl 

31 

0|53o 

III  ffe 
1 1  if225 

l-f  «il^f 

3U 

5»425 

41.650 

973 

40 

tf%  RAa 

479.500 

5.910 

..  72 

93 

30,325 

676.550 

9.907 

22 

7,625 

214,100 
482,100 

2,598 

35 

38 

14.205 

6,198 

.  41 

41 

13.700 

224.225 

4,212 

41 

41 

11.388 

157,050 

3.617 

40 

17.880 

978,700 

6,179 

kalnmnzoo  . . . . 

21 

20 

7.030 

163,000 

2,465 

Kansas  City  . . . 

39 

10.175 

280,200 

4.092 

'1 

5.440 

6<;.4oo 

1,720 

16 

4.885 

88,720 

1,105 

52 

18,170 

278,080 

7,159 

9 

3.000 

13.850 

1.370 
10,936 

93 

98 

33.>«2 

1.1 1 1,800 
63,000 

11 

2,250 

776 

Lake  Superior . 

20 

21 

4,SI5 

128,750 

1,441 

20 

5,8.5 

175.500 

2,552 

37 

9,660 

181,600 

2.494 

..  46 

58 

20,365 

657.550 

6,266 

9.455 

238,700 

3.729 

38 

11.850 

273.100 

4,100 

.  26 

37 

10,527 

19*^.950 

3.43> 

Los  Anj^'clcs. . 

..  69 

57 

14J66 

448,900 

5.203 

Lvnns   

..  29 
18 

26M 
31 

9.665 
7. .110 

3W725 

2,808 
1.1  It 
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Ncbniika  Ciiy  . . .  |5  47  i !  -O^^t  1105,600  3,993 

Ncoiho   64  S3  I4,3IS  4JH 

Nc*  Albany   54  63  i8,35j  35J»yoo  4.*Ss6 

Ncvvnrk   39  44  ai,9ao  1,557,830  a,663 

Nt'w  llrunswiclc  .35  53  3 1, Boo  ^65,800  6,024 

Ncwcnsik   50  63  3f  ,470  9j6, 100  6,550 

Ncw^ton   38  49  20p2s8  3**S.55o  S»874 

New  York  ......  54  68  48,350  8,628,000  33,873 

Niaj;ara    20  21  7,825  224,700  2.984 

Niobrara   38  z%%  4350  yi^^f^  t,i^8 

North  Kivcr .  28  |j  13,040  5JS^S^  5i5-^ 

Monh  TcN^i  17  13  3iO70  27,Koo  731 

KorthunibcHjiiift ,  4&  51  I7j3?8  5^8,500  5,927 

^ympia 33  ai  1,700  1544^ 

Qmiilut    47  40  rff9l^  333,f>oo  3f3H6 

Oregon  , . .  41  40  9, 297  3S«.8oo 

Osborne  41  n%  IM^  4S.^  9^*i 

Otsego   2&  ^430  ^311600  3,99t 

Ottawa  33  21  i^tt  97,000 

Oiark, .  .>,i4«^,«  3$  3$  7,915  h€v75o  3,113 

r^tlmyra   ,  33  30  7i74S  85,700  3,094 

IViii1>jna   46  20  4,105  53J35  1,608 

IVoriii   38  41  14^295  351,JiOO  4,518 

iVtoskcy   19  1$  3.41  J  44.700  746 

IMiil.ulclphia   33  43  36,935  3,628,000  13,344 

Philadelphia  Cen- 
tral  38  46  35»38o  3,470,500  17,600 

P  hiladclphia 

North   44  5^  23,135  1,059,800  8,450 

Pittsburg   61  63  29,355  l|6o3,900  14,092 

Platte   53  51  13,455  141.500  3,132 

Portsmouth   34  31  12,050  i82,(>oo  3,437 

Pueblo   30  33  5,970  205,800  1,886 

PuK^'t  Sound   34  33  5,225  122.325  1.510 

Kcd  River   22  17  3,950  32,200  816 

KeiMone   34  48  16.475  293,850  4,447 

Kio  (iraiule   15        5           840  19,100  392 

Kochesler   45  57  22,525  932,400  10,565 

Rock  River   36  36  11,220  221,000  3,481 

Sacramento   33  24^  6,260  145,625  1,367 

Saginaw   31  32  9,385  204,300  2,611 

Saint  Clairsville. .  44  45  15,185  229,600  6,219 

Saint  Lau  rence . .  30  32  12,910  323,500  3,978 


I 
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OnpyO-  CliMKt 

iHMfiif.  FilMicci- 

Sftinl  Paul   64  69 

San  Fronciaco  . . .  3$  31 

San  Joic   34  31 

Sanu  F<   34  is 

Schuyler   43  44 

Shcnango   36  39 

Solomon   48  33 

Southern  Dakota.  38  33 

Southern  Oregon.  13  10 

Southern  Virginia  13  11 

Satttfc  FJoddi  ...  19  14 

Spokane   i|  11 

Springfield   36  38  |i 

Steuben   36  36>i 

Steuljenville   61  64 

Stockton   30  1$ 

Syracuse   43  43 

Topcka   49  43 

Transylvania ....  37  31 

Trinity   18  ,14 

Troy   44  53 

Union   33  35 

Utah   31  33 

Utica   47  $1 

Vincennei.   33  34 

Walla  Walla  ....  I3  13 

Washington .....  38  39 

Washington  City.  37  33 

Waterioo   3s  33 

Wellsboro   16  18 

Westchester   36  49 

West  Jersey   47  67 

%Vestfnin5ter  .. ..  39  43 

West  Virginia  ...  39  35 

White  River   7  4 

White  Water ....  37  4o|f 

Winnebago   37  38 

Winona   35  33 

Wood  River   9  7 

Wooster   39  37 

Yadkin   38  37 

Zanesville   46  48 

Total  .6,717 


83f4i9 
I3fl70 
$♦430 
li97S 

10,91$ 
MSS 
4.ISI 

3,690 

3,$00 
3,110 
13.64$ 
8,710 

3.900 
16.98$ 

6,6ss 
3.055 
19.375 
9.135 
5.330 
30,158 

10.913 
a.550 
17,355 
13.775 
8.843 

4.970 
16.750 
33,640 
14,805 

6.305 

l,IOO 

15.225 
9405 
4.273 
i.050 

H.730 
10.745 
16,375 


ValMar 

OlIHCll 

$1,047,600 
786,500 
110,850 

a6,57S 
337,000 

179.750 
90.035 
43.800 
28,700 

15.075 
35,500 
50,650 
370,650 
247.400 

00,000 
766,400 
393,010 
115.750 

31,300 
813,100 

90.500 

ai«.975 
715.450 
300,900 
34.850 
438.400 
948,500 

133,300 
89,200 
1,173,100 
622,900 
401 ,000 
111,200 

5.525 
357,200 
140,425 
82,100 
27.900 
151.400 
30,980 
252,000 


8,391 
!.17* 

■IS 

$.270 
a.$Si 
1,169 

$3« 
$aa 

639 

3.343 

'•15? 

6.399 
4,6«6 

■.485 

7,9«o 
a.4'i4 
753 
7.410 
3.483 

7.408 
5.558 

3,583 
1.059 
6,852 
6.535 

1.696 
33 « 
4.7  >  I 

3,733 

«.490 
150 

4.541 
3,551 
5.408 


3,325,044  $74,455,200  788,334 


2.— T»E  CUHBEItLANO  FREStYTfiRtAir  CHUR 

The  body  owes  iu  existence  to  a  revival  which  began 
ainoni;  the  Pitfibyterian  churdwa  wittwi  ^e  bcntmli  of  the 
IVcsbytury  of  Traiisylvanta^  Kjr.,  hi  lAcxx  The  nwaketiini; 
was  first  manifc^tci)  in  the  conirregatinn  of  the  Kcv.  Jamc^ 
McGruaily,  at  Gasper  Riveft  Logan  County,  and  soon  cx- 
tcndeil  throughout  the  Cumberl^d  Valley,  tn  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  Kxisting  con ^'regat ions  ucre  cn!ar|4c<l 
and  ne>ir  congregations  organized,  and  lht:rc  being  a  luck 
of  rctfular  nnnUtera  to  sufipiy  aU  the  pulpits,  men  were  < 
rccci\*eii  from  the  laity  and  licensed  by  ilie  prcsliyier>\ 
wiihotit  the  full  lilerar>'  ciniilificutinnfi  rcquircfl  Siiniu  of 
the  n1ini^^lerH  ItKikeU  u[inn  the  revhid  with  dinfiivur^  and  ^ 
oppo^s^l  the  licennhig  and  onlainhig  of  laymen  lii  pmHB|| 
and  niemburis  of  the  revival  party  were  cited  to  appear 
before  the  synod  to  answer  to  a  complaint  that  the  Cum^ 
berland  Prushytery,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  the 
Transylvania  Prerfiytcry,  and  to  which  they  then  mostly 
belon^'cd,  had  crMnniitteil  irre};iilaritic^.  I'lie  syiu>d  irlli- 
nialely  decided  to  dissolve  the  Cumberland  Presbytery, 
suspend  some  of  its  ministers,  cind  attach  its  ministers  tind 
members  tf)  the  Transylvania  Presbytery.  The  outcome 
of  the  matter  was  the  organization  of  an  independent  pres- 
bytery in  1810,  which  was  called  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
tery. The  new  body  grew  rapidly,  and  was  divided  into 
three  presbyteries  in  1813.  The  same  year  the  Cumber- 
land Synod  was  constituted.  The  synod  authorized  an 
expression  of  dissent  from  the  teaching  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  as  to  reprobation,  a  limited  atonement,  inf.int 
salvation,  and  the  calling  of  the  elect  only.  The  new 
church  was  rapidly  extended.    In  1 822  it  had  »|0  ordained 


HjHfl^;  in  1827.  114.  Two  jrcan  later  a* general  as- 
Kembly  was  constituted, 

^    In  polity,  the  Cumberland  Church  is  distinctively  Prcs- 

ubyterianp  difTcrini^  little  from  other  Presbyterian  branches. 

Plti  doctrines  are  embodied  hi  a  confession  of  failh,  oonsist- 
\n\r  of  tvventy*eight  articles.  It  follows  the  Westminster 
Confession  except  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  decrees.  It 
ts  claimed  that  it  represents  the  medium  between  Calvinis- 
tic  and  Amiinian  theology.  It  acknowledges  the  sover- 
eignty of  God.  and  <lfcl.ircs  tlie  free  ai;cncy  of  man.  The 
atonement  of  Ciinst  wits  m;ulc  for  at!  mankind,  but  only 
those  who  yield  to  the  infltteiiec^  of  the  Spirit,  tt'fcJch  arc 
CDCxtenH^'c  willi  tlic  atont-Tnint,  will  be  saved.  The  sal- 
vation of  those  who  tluiis  yield  is  certain«  because  both 
divine  and  human  agency  cooperate  to  that  end.  The 
elect  are  tfiusc  u  ho  believe  on  the  Son^  and  the  date  of 
election  h  the  bet^imiini^  f)f  re^^enemtitm  and  adaption — 

^that  is^  when  men  are^regKneraled  they  are  elected  to 
eternal  life,  and  will  finally  persevere,  not  by  virtue  of 
God*s  election  tilone,  but  by  the  concurrent  choice  of  both 
God  and  the  believer.  No  truly  regenerated  man  will  ever 
finally  fall  away.  Grace  is  m)t  irresistible."  It  may  he 
accepted  or  rejected.  If  accepted,  it  is  the  cause  of  elec- 
tion ;  if  rejected,  of  reprobation.  Elected  is  therefore  not 
unconditional,  either  to  honor  or  dishonor.  The  divine 
decrees  are  regarded  as  immut<ible,  but  not  as  universal. 

The  Cumberland  Church  i.*i  not  represented  in  many  of 
the  Northern  States.  Its  chief  strength  lies  in  the  States 
of  the  border.  In  Tennessee  it  has  39,477  members;  in 
Missouri,  23,990;  in  Texas,  22,297;  and  in  Kentucky, 
15,458.  In  these  four  States  three  fifths  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  church  is  found.    The  whole  number  of  organ- 
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izations  is  2791 ;  church  edifices,  2024;  seating  capacity, 

^)^»507 ;  value  of  church  property,  $3»5i5»5i  i ;  members, 
164,940.   The  average  seating  capacity  of  church  edifices 

iM  330  and  the  average  value  $1 75 1.  There  are  536  halls, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  84,588. 

Summary  uv  States. 

«*M.ivw      pacUy.         Property  caau. 

Alabama                  158   137      41,931     $187,705  7,390 

Arkansas                  300    178      S7»73S       iS^t^SO  12,283 

Califurnia                    37     29 7*100       69,450  I1496 

Colorado                     5      5          980        I9>30o  231 

Florida                        6      i          200           200  88 

Georgia                      ic     12        3,300         8,550  598 

Illinois                      198    183      58,960      313*985  14*177 

Indiana                       42     53       18,075       160,700  4,826 

Indian  Territory  ...      53     30       8,550        1 1,645  it229 

Iowa                          24     23        5,650       34.550  i|i67 

Kansas                      68     25        6,350        55>3oo  2,386 

Kentucky                   213    185      65,350      254,600  15,458 

Louisiana                    23     16        5*300        12,050  868 

Mississippi                  135    1 16      36,409       108,650  6,353 

Missouri    393    271       98,096  571,363 

Nebraska                      7      4          790        10,000  416 

Ohio                           22     22        6,600        60,500  2,602 

Orej^on                       23      10        3,365        22.200  897 

Pennsylvania               52     \%yi    18,050      257,500  6,210 

Tennessee                  529   464     149*47 1       745.6o;  39*477 

Texas                        476   205X    75,395       436,108  22,297 

\Vashin(;ton                 11       4>i      1,550        15,300  470 

West  V^irginia   1       i  300  2,000 

Total  2,791  2,024    669,507  $3,5i5.5>i  164,940 

Summary  by  Presdvteries. 

I  Kh^ltVIEKtKS. 

Alabama                     27     24        6,925      $18,380  1,081 

All)ion                        16     17        5,075        19.785  1*299 

Allegheny                    19     17        4,900        52,400  1,576 

Anderson                    28     27       10,950        33,700  1,5^67 

Arkansas                     39     21         7,200        30,500  2,139 

Atchison                      7      2%       750         3,200  249 
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yiQiy*        '  Piupiity*  CMMk 

Athens                 II     I  a      3,600     $33»4oo  i,oaa 

Hacon.                        11      0,400       33»ooo  966 


Bonhani   a;      iiX    3,675  24,iso 


Rartholomew . . . .  at  ao  6,(00  6,750  911 

1,158 

_  -  .  «*48$ 

Buffalo  Gap   15  3  1,000  5,750  788 

Burrow   31  31  7,350  ai,^50  1,03a 

California   15  3,150  30,400  485 

Charlotte   34  a8  8,600  33,265  1,354 

Chattanooga....  39  23X  7,000  56,300  3,139 

Cherokee   15  4  1,300  5,550  466 

Chillicothe   a8  5.175  18,613  If443 

Choctaw   ai  ai  6,850  4,945  446 

Colcsburg   6  6  i,aoo  14,600  385 

Colorado   19  6>i  1,650  10,900  696 

Corsicana   33  16  7,800  3>»5^ 

Cumberland   31  aa  7,675  15,800  2,158 

  33  15K  5,450  46,400  1,777 

Davis   15  i4|i  3,925  38,050  1,261 

Decatur   33  20  6,100  36,400  1,770 

East  Louisiana. ..  lo  8  3»3So  319 

East  Tennessee . .  27  3i  7,850  37,256  3,033 

Eden   10  4  800  10,500  331 

E>^^.   $3  SoX  17.685  80,250  5,713 

Ewing,  Ark   30  28  12,000  22,700  1,814 

Ewing,  111   27  27K  7,050  26,900  2,684 

Florida   6         %  200  200  88 

Foster   34  23  7,675  4Si3oo  2,015 

Georgia   21  8  4,|5o  12,450  908 

Greenville   23  9  2,900  11,800  746 

Gregory   30  1  800  8,608  998 

Guadalupe   27  9  850  16,550  952 

Guthrie   58  19  6,100  31*950  3,250 

Hopewell   44  39  12,000  48,850  3,450 

Illinois   23  §6  6,700  10,550  1,141 

Indiana   19  26>i  9,125  118,500  2,767 

Iowa   II  12  2,600  13,150  544 

Kansas   23  12  2,300  24,300  831 

Kentucky   16  12  3,600  29,900  1,262 

King   43  12  2,650  18,450  1,574 

Kirkbville   31  33  6,740  31,850  1,784 

Knoxville   33  28X  7,200  4S»050  2,162 

Lcbiinpn   4a  42  13,650  144,800  4,592 
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Summary  by  PRBtBYTEaiEs.— CWiImmaI.' 

ValiM  of 


Lexington  6| 

UttlcKlver   a6 

LoRAn   41 

Louisiana   10 

McGce   30 

McGrcady   18 

McLin   16 

McMinnville   31 

Mackinaw   13 

Madison   40 

Marshall   23 

Mayficld  ........  30 

Memphis   28 

Miami   7 

Mississippi   27 

Morgan   14 

Mound  Prairie. 28 

Muskingum  ......  4 

Nebraska   7 

Neosho   26 

New  Hope   48 

New  Lebanon  ...  32 

Nolin   27 

Obion   43 

Oregon   9 

Ouachita   15 

Owensboro   15 

Oxford   26 

Ozark   31 

Parsons   20 

Pennsylvania ....  23 

Plaltc   50 

Princeton   16 

Red  Oak   33 

Red  River   23 

Republican  Valley  7 

Richland   $9 

Robert  Donnell . .  43 

Rocky  Mountain  .  5 

Rushville   II 

Sacramento  ....  8 

Saint  Louis   2 

Salem             ...  15 


41 

7 

"3 
13 


Onpnl-  CIhhcIi  ^"T^ 

t7»38i 
3,850 
11,100 
2,6oo 

5.6s6 
$.500 
9.500 

3.950 
7.250 

4.835 
11.400 
8,460 
2,000 
S.3SO 
6,450 
4.450 
1,000 
790 
7.«5o 
17.956 
15.600 
6.300 
16,800 
1,500 

4.500 
6,900 
6,950 
1,800 
8.850 
11,400 
7.5SO 
5.500 
3.475 


"5 
29 
25 

7 
25 
17 
17 

3 

4 

14X 
43 
30 
17 
35 
3X 
10 

14 
22 
21 
4 

32 
«5 
«4 
12 

58 
38 

5 

9 

7 

2 

7^ 


13.511 
ii.Soo 
980 
3.406 
2,200 
1,400 
2,7SO 


PrufMrty. 

$I30.<IOO 
11,050 
56,;  00 

7iJoo 

3MOO 
13.700 
14.250 
48,100 

35.800 
26,700 
43.600 
22,700 
105.500 
28,000 

•6,150 
20,500 
«3.7oo 
10,100 
10,000 
16,950 
45,000 
89,100 

8,500 
41.600 

6,400 

2,425 
36.700 

36.550 
28,800 
5.900 
119,100 
43.350 
25.750 
61,400 
21,300 


53.175 
49,575 
19,300 
14,700 
19,300 
80,000 
7.200 


4i330 
1 .002 

a,8o9 
43« 
2.196 
■•07? 

794 
2.055 
1.343 
a.4S3 
978 
3,100 

1.744 
1.271 

929 
1.242 
l.i7« 

309 
416 
1,188 
2,540 
2.735 
1.477 
3.317 
265 
469 
1.370 
i.i54 
1.923 
733 
2,755 
2.2S3 
1.568 
2.048 
i,6to 
205 

4.i5» 
2.148 

231 
540 

4«5 

305 
655 
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SomiAlY  BY  PEISBVTBEIES.— CVltlMaM^ 


CIraKi 

fMilf • 

ValMor 

CImhcIi 
Plupciljf. 

Com. 

■MMli. 
CMII. 

•  ii 

8.2SO 

$5S,S5o 

2,840 

6,7 10 

$0,400 

i»S7S 

8 

800 

iS.SSo 

21$ 

....  i8 

I 

16 

i,8$o 

■3,450 

594 

....  30 
....  44 

JfOOO 

21,900 

1,207 

34 

16,76s 

27,66s 

3,583 

«3 

a»S75 

29,200 

1,095 

....  30 

^ 

9.S50 

83.900 

1,419 

....  39 

§8 

4,3So 

io,3SO 

1,160 

2,920 

9,400 

818 

16 

6,900 

15.550 

....  IS 

11 

4.9SO 

li,8$o 

596 

14 

8 

1,750 

19.750 

II 

4.600 

88,000 

1,911 

....  19 

19 

6,800 

60,000 

1,117 

Wabnsh  .... 

9 

10 

2,JOO 

2,800 

21,700 

817 

Waco  

....  IS 

ID 

9,600 

791 

Walla  Walla 

....  17 

a,4iS 

a  1, 300 

74a 

Washington . 

I 

1,300 
i,8so 

7,600 

7 

6,800 

238 

West  Pbins . 

I 

2,600 

6,000 

362 

West  Prairie 

at 

8,800 

684 

White  River. 

....  3$ 

h 

8,800 

11,92$ 

1,178 

2,000 

11,300 

728 

....  ig 

4 

1,000 

9.800 

360 

5»S34 

12,6$0 

1,067 

....  a,79i  af<»4 

^.S07  $3tSiS  Sn 

164,940 

3. — ^TIIB  CUMBERLAND  PRE!>BYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
COLORED. 

This  body  was  organized  in  May,  1869,  At  Murfrecsboro^ 
Tcnn.,  under  the  direction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  constituted  of 
colored  ministers  and  members  who  had  been  connected 
with  that  church.  Its  first  presbytery,  the  Huntsville,  was 
formed  in  1870,  its  first  synod,  the  Tennessee,  in  1871,  and 
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its  general  assembly  in  1874.  It  has  the  same  doctrinal 
symbol  as  the  parent  body,  and  the  same  system  of  gov- 
emmcnt  and  discipline,  differing  only  in  race. 

It  has  23  presbyteries,  and  is  represented  in  nine  States 
and  one  Territor}'.  Of  its  224  organizations,  34  only  wor- 
ship  in  buildings  which  they  do  not  own.  There  are 
12,956  communicants,  and  the  tot<iI  value  of  the  church 
property  is  $195,826,  making  an  average  of  $1070  to  each 
edifice.  The  average  seating  ca|>;icity  is  285.  There  are 
34  halls,  with  a  seating  cauicity  of  3570. 

Summary  by  States. 

Alabama   44      38      9,574      ^$26,200  3,104 

Arkansas   3      255 

!""^««   I     4    1,300      5.375  195 

Kansas   6  3  650  15,000  190 

Kentucky   36  31  7,730  31,645  1,421 

Mississippi   4  4  950  1.825  278 

Missouri   10  9  3,435  17,900  471 

Oklahoma   4      100 

Tennessee   81  72  24,125  88.660  5,203 

Texas   30  22  6,160  9,331  1,740 

Total.   224  183  52,139  $195,826  12,956 

Summary  by  Presbyteries. 

rMKSB\-TKKIKt. 

Alabama   7  5  1,850  $4,150  925 

Angelina   7  5  1,750  2,350  435 

Arkansas   2      255 

lk)w)ini(  Green  ....  5  4  950  6,600  365 

Urazos  River   9  7  2,170  2,896  712 

Cumberland   13  10  3,350  7,010  630 

East  Texas   14  10  2,240  3*975  593 

Elk  River   11  11  3,700  10,100  625 

Farmington   li  7  2,625  8,960  670 

Florence   14  14  3.099  10,350  714 

Green  River   8  7  1,680  810  157 
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Hamvillc                  5  4        450  $1,50^  133 

Hiwauce   11  it  ajoo  1O1I15  400 

Hopewell   10  9  3^350  J4>5^  S30 

"untsville*.* ...» iS  i|  ii9>S  8,500  1,160 

Hope la  13  4*700  igfjoo  610 

HewMiddklMi....  16  11  2»77f  Ii^oq  1,047 

OkUlionis  ,      4    100 

Springfield 4*      {  S  t0j400 

Topelck..  *•«      S  J        6fo  l|,ooo  190 

Waller,. s«  14  g>S2S  JW7S  i»7«4 


4. — TI1£  WELSH  CALVINISTIC  METHOPIST  LIIUKCII. 

Historically  this  body  is  a  part  of  the  ^eneraT  Methodist 
movement  of  which  the  two  Weslcys  and  VVhitefield  were 
the  leaden  in  Great  Britain,  I>octrina]ly  tt  h  Calvinistic, 
j^its  confession  of  faith  bctn^  similar  to  that  of  Westminster. 
Until  1811  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales  were  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  Kni^land,  as  the  followers  of 
Wesley  in  England  had  been.  Since  that  date  they  have 
been  a  distinct  denomination. 

The  first  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  in  this 
country  was  org<inizcd  in  1826  in  Remscn,  N.  Y.  Four 
years  later  a  presbytery  was  constituted.  A  general  as- 
sembly, which  meets  once  in  three  years,  was  organized  in 
1869.  The  church  system  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches,  with  which  it  affiliates.  There  are 
six  synods,  as  follows:  Synod  of  New  York  and  Vermont, 
Synod  of  Ohio,  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  Synod  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Synod  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Western  Synod. 


There  wtt  19  preftb^eriei.  The  immber  of  1 
is  187,  with  I2p722  communicants.  The  average  seat! 
capacity  uf  the  churches  is  235,  and  their  average  val 
$530j<    There  arc  14  hallsj  with  a  seating  capad|y 

1366.  iHI 

Tlie  Welsh  are,  of  course^  the  constituency  of  the  cimn 
and  the  Welsh  laiiguage  is  used  in  its  scnnces  and  ii^ 
imioeetliii^  of  iti  ccdesiaBtica]  judicatdiieik 

Summary  bv  States* 

Sei  ass  S  3. 

Colorado  «#  1  t  soo  $S,ooo  if' 

Illinois  I  I  700  10,000  43^ 

iowa   S  7  1^210  7,650  34] 

Knosas   5  4  S50  ti- 

Minnesota  ij  13  3,70$  34*500  t,i6^ 

Missoitri   6  4  5S5  3,500  1%. 

Nt-bmskn   7  4  780  6,  Boo  26; 

New  York   38  38  6,370  143.300  l978( 

Ohio   31  34  8,050  111,575  2,46- 

IVnnsylvnnia   31  33  10,000  i53i7oo  2,46 

South  Dakota   o  4  730  4.300  30^ 

Vermont   6  5  1,175  i5»50o  43 

Wisconsin   41  53  10,110  114,500  3,64 

Total   187     190     44,445     $625,875  I2»72: 
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Summary  ky  pRBHiiYTKRie8.-^««//iriM/. 


llnanU  tliiiivli  ... 

fiticiiyt 

NcbratkA                  8  5  980 

New  York  City  ... .      1  1  SSO 

North  I'enniylviiniii.    aj  ai  7iiii 

Oneida                     35  24  5,170 

INttsliiin;                  13  13  3,370 

South  I  )akota  6  4  730 

Southern  K*nnsyl* 

vania                       7  7  M39 

Waukesha                  13  15  3,495 

Welsli  Prairie             31  38  5,240 

Total                 187  190  44,445 


viiiiwiir 

l*ni|ivriy. 

$i4.Hoo 

70,000 
98,900 
03,300 
61,700 
4,300 

|6,300 

66,900 
44,600 


433 

3$o 

1.707 
1,169 

Si 

399 
1.309 
i»320 


$635,875  13,733 


5.— THE  UNITED  PRESIIYTERIANS. 

This  boily  is  not  historioilly  connected  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chtirch  of  Scotland,  thotigh  it  was  foimed  in 
a  similar  way  and  of  similar  elements.  The  Scottish  biMly 
was  organized  in  1847  of  Secession  or  Associate  Hur|;her, 
and  Relief  Presbyterians.  The  American  branch  was  con- 
stituted in  1858  of  Associate  and  Associate  Refonned 
Presbyterians.  The  Associate  Presbyterians  inchided  hoXh 
Buri^hers  and  Secession  Presbyterians,  and  the  Associate 
Reformed,  Associate  and  Reformed  Prcsbyteri«ins.  All 
these  divisions  were  brought  to  the  United  States  by 
Scotch  immignints.  In  1K58  most  of  the  Associ«ite  tind 
Associate  Reformed  lVesbyteri«ins  agreed  to  unite,  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Chtirch  in  North  America  was 
the  result.  A  number  of  each  of  the  bodies,  however,  re- 
fused to  enter  the  union,  and  hold  still  a  separate  existence. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  accepts  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith  and  catechisms  as  its  doctrinal 
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8tanclanb»  modifying  •omewhat  the  diapten  on  the  power 
of  dvtl  magistnites.  Accompanying  tlieie  standards  am 
a  part  of  the  basis  of  union  was  a  ''Judicial  Testimony/' 
(luclnring  the  sense  in  wliich  tliese  symbols  were  a*cd%'e(L 
It  ctNtsiMlccl  oC  eighteen  declamtionsi  including  one  against 
human  slavery,  anUher  against  all  secret  oath-bound  scid- 
eties  as  "  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Chris* 
ti^mity  and  forbidden  to  church  members^  another  opfiosed 
to  extending  the  ''communion  in  sealing  ordinances**  to 
th()se  refusing  adherence  to  the  church's  profession,  sub- 
jecticm  to  its  government  and  discipline,  or  Abandonment 
of  fellowsliip  with  those  not  in  symfiathy  with  the  cliurch*s 
petition ;  also  another  that  it  is  the  "  will  erf  God "  that 
the  songs  contained  in  the  Ikxik  of  Psahns  be  sung,  and 
these  only.  to  the  exclusion  of  the  devotional  composi- 
tions of  uninspired  men/'  in  public  and  private  worshiii. 
In  government  and  discipline  the  church  is  similar  to  other 
Presbyterian  churches.  It  has  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
a  general  assembly. 

There  are  $6  presbyteries,  not  including  three  in  foreign 
lands— one  each  in  Canada.  India.'and  Egypt  The  num- 
ber of  organizations  is  866.  with  832  church  edifices,  val- 
ued at  $5,408,084,  and  94.402  communicants.  In  1859. 
the  year  after  the  church  was  organized,  it  h«i(l  55,547 
communicants.  It  has  gained,  therefore,  in  thirty-one 
years,  38,855  communicants,  or  about  seventy  per  cent. 
The  average  .seating  cipacity  of  its  church  edifices  is  318. 
and  their  average  value  $6500.  There  are  50  halls,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  5930. 
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CaUfiNmia  

Colorado  

Connecticut . . . 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Maryland  

Massachusetts . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  .... 


New  Jersey.... 
New  York  .... 
North  DakoU  . 

Ohio  

Orei^on  

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  IXikota. . 

Tennessee  

Vermont  

\Vashin);ton . . . 
West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin  


Summary  by  Statu. 

OmnI 

SmiIbc 

ValMol 

Milt 

SNlQM. 

'  Pi-hy. 

OmkIi 
Plopiity. 

CMMt. 

13 

10 

$139,  JOO 

If  303 

s 

s 

i»4S0 

137 

1 

1 

500 

10,000 

J 

6a 

61 

'!;2if 

331.300 

o,S29 

*9 

93.8SO 

3.543 

101 

I 

35,960 

274.aoo 

$« 

4* 

11,60$ 

127.350 

3.669 

1 

1 

2S,ooo 

171 

7 
14 

7 
II 

3,600 

3,8so 

6s,ooo 
31,600 

1 

la 

14 

14 

104,800 

1,068 

'1 

'i 

S>i6o 
a,  175 

95.439 
98.500 

«$ 

6a 

3S.SI0 

707.400 

9.7.| 

1 

1 

100 

1,600 
697.550 
24,800 

IJ6 

136 

43.13a 

14.710 

as! 

i.330 

413 

102,404 

a.553.450 

39.304 

1 

1 

400 

15.000 

220 

4 

3 

300 

1,700 

7 

6 

1,300 

6,000 

465 

3 

3 

900 

8,000 

319 

I 

I 

7.400 

103 

1.730 

45.300 

530 

7 

8 

1.413 

io,455 

433 

866 

833 

364,298  $$,408,084 

94.403 

Summary  by  Presbyteries. 


8 

8 

31 

30 

13 

13 

Arkansas  Valley  . . . 

33 

16 

33 

33 

10 

13 

8 

8 

18 

«5 

33 

33 

14 

13 

II 

lO 

17 

17 

9 

9 

3.050 

n,2os 
6,250 
3.5  "o 
8,110 

3.365 
3.000 

4.375 
>o,330 

2,685 
6,580 
3,600 


$77,000 
443.30O 
108,000 
30,600 
100,800 

&800 
000 
31,800 
161,400 
139.300 
45.000 
13.^.200 
58,000 


s,2!l 
3,368 
977 
3.314 
1,301 

1.355 

I. "74 
3.748 
3.273 

834 
3.745 

973 


llcvdand 

loik^c  H|iffal|i.^«  t 

[iilorado. ,  

bocorttU  

bnvmaugh  

Delaware  

Muinci  . .  1 . .  r  i 

ktroit   It 

[intObb  ........ 

■nrnctt  i; 

llinuiii Central. 
Ilinms  Soulhcrn  .  , 

Aiuli.in.i  

In<liiinJi  Northern  r . 
Itjwa  Northwestern , 
Kanvit  City .......  ii 

K«okilk..  

juikt  .«.*«M 
Los  Aneeict  


Now  York  

Omaha   34 

tircgon  

Pawnee   17 

Philadelphia  

Princeton  

Rock  Island .... 
Franciictj . , 

Sidney  

Steubcnvillc . . . , 

Tennessee   

Vermont  , 

Westmoreland. . 

Wheeling   19 

Wisconsin  

Xcnia   13 

Toul  


1*11^  Hf* 

T 

a,ifa 

%4 

11 

9 

6Sp3«» 

9,208 

H 

n 

{0,900 

1 

s 

1*450 

537 

9 

1,690 

15^800 

511 

18 

19 

6,370 

93,600 

3,230 

30 

"9 

6,t3t 

SSiioo 

89^500 

2.3-11 

IS 

3S 

7.460 

10 

2,600 

It 

13 

4,900 

llOtOOO 

17 

17 

5*631 

87JOO 

3*117 

17 

]6 

4,140 

50,100 

IpUO 

646 

11 

la 

1,500 

36.500 

31 

31 

K2,tOO 

3t384 

M 

1  [ 

3,850 

27 1 500 

»4S 

M 

10 

3,185 

16.500 

73S 

6 

5 

i|i6s 

14.325 

11 

II 

3i340 

73  300 

i,o6i 

17 

18 

5,800 

53*300 

ip9"o 

a? 

7.713 

9SJ50 

2,827 

n  )^ 

10 

3,410 

I7p235 

710 

7 

S 

7$o 

25,000 

296 

>$ 

«$ 

4»a5$ 

78,050 

MH 

13 

14 

4.875 

80,300 

1,998 

IS 

i$ 

4.958 

82,200 

?.o39 

33 

31 

14.045 

646,250 

5.543 

a; 

29 

9.3 « 5 

65.600 

3.349 

18 

17 

8,245 

436.500 

2,79 « 

34 

18 

3.«7o 

64079 

1.034 

8 

8 

i.«55 

32,200 

515 

»7 

II 

2.530 

.  37.000 

1.259 

«5 

16 

8,180 

475,500 

3.577 

9 

10 

3,100 

40,450 

1,010 

876 

II 

II 

3.»»o 

3«,25o 

6 

.1 

1.650 

104,500 

906 

17 

4,170 

65,400 

1,429 

22 

22 

6,887 

109,300 

2,461 

7 

6 

1,300 

6,000 

465 

3 

3 

900 

8,000 

219 

3" 

33 

10,125 

160,550 

3,028 

i9 

6.255 

128,700 

1,930 

7 

1,413 

io,455 

432 

13 

•3 

4.400 

114,000 

1.669 

866 

i64,298  $5,408,084 

94»4o? 

>niX  mUVTSRIAX  CltURCIt  IN  TUB  UMTED 
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Summary  by  States. 

cWmmL    fti.iH<k  *»»a»li»««  Value  «f  Omi- 

r*...tv«-.    jiai;j|y,  IViiiicfty.  cialik 

AlalMma                 173     141  >i  43.920  $S73t400  10,560 

Arkansas                  93      75  31,830  165,68s  4  478 

District  of  Columbia      1        1       1,000  50,000  346 

Florida                      67      66  16,015  163,450  3,444 

Gcorifia                    163     164  53,764  737f725  l2,a/> 

Indiana                       3       3         650  1,750  79 

Indian  Territory ...     13      33       5f35o  7i75o  629 

Kentucky                 171     i68>i  48,745  </A75o  >6,9«5 

Louisiana  , . . .     64      55  18,435  433.985  4t926 

Maryland                   14      17      4.785  324,300  1,654 

Mississippi                3o8     174  47.585  415.315  >>.o55 

Missouri                   143     116  38,705  753.490  to.363 

North  Carolina  ...  •    383     275  96,485  678,565  37,477 

South  Carolina  ... .    326     343>i  68,185  65-.335  16,561 

Tennessee                 155     150  53.030  927,320  15.954 

Texas                      342     171  45,977  627,806  10.774 

Virginia                   390     345/i  Joo.977  1,180.576  26.515 

West  Virginia             87     101  27,505  222.950 

Total  3,391  3,288    690,843  $8,812,152  179.721 


Summary  iiy  1'kk.siivti:kiks. 


INKHliVIKNIKM. 


3? 

35 

11,107 
7.850 

$117,350 

2,634 

26 

27 

80,400 

1,608 

Arkansas  

22 

19 

5.530 

68,800 

1.130 

34 

35 

II, 700 

43.125 

1.775 

39 

40 

11.875 

203,750 

4,100 

19 

7,950 

ltS9,6oo 

1,413 

Bethel  

46 

53 

17.185 

Io6,^kx) 

4.796 

22 

I9>i 

5.625 

134  400 

1.404 

Centra)  Alabama. . . 

10 

8 

1,850 

6.300 

357 

Central  Mississippi. 

60 

52 

12,450 

104.150 

3.024 

49 

27 

6.K82 

1 12.600 

2.450 

28 

33 

9.025 

2^)8,020 

2,243 

Cherokee  

28 

28 

9.767 

63,400 

2.127 

17 

20 

7,925 

1 10,900 

1.452 

25 

25 

8,250 

17.5CO 

26 

27 

9*255 

78,700 

1,965 

43 

47 

17,415 

101,750 

4.511 

Dallas  

59 

42 

12,980 

175,064 

2,8^8 
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SUMIIAftY  BY  PftESBYTBftlBS.--C>IV//iriM/. 

^     t  ^  StsiiBC         VflliM  flf  Com* 

flttClM.  Fitifittti 

Eastern  Texas....  $6  43      9*9^$  $SO»443  1479 

Kastern  Hanover. .  53  67  ai»i9S  403,700  5,720 

Ebcncier   29  39      7,|45  170,100  3,730 

Enorce   44  4$  14.005       94>$oo  a.HoS 

Fayetteville   64  53  33,140       70,690  7,388 

Florida   20  21       5,425        47fioo  1,064 

Greenbrier   45  45  ",455        9*.55o  3.023 

Harmony   32  35       8,890        55,465  1,932 

Holsion    16  15X    6,775        43.300  2,705 

Indian   13  22       5,250         7«750  629 

Knoxville   2±  19      6,225  133.100  2,012 

Lafayette  ..;   36  26      7,540        73,700  2,194 

Lexington   59  73  19,320  15^,950  7.45" 

Louisinna   21  19       5,100        44,900  808 

Louisville   43  45  >4.30o  339.450  4.433 

Macon   21  18      5,775  144,850  1,261 

Maryland   13  16      4,385  209,300  1,607 

Mecklenburg   71  70  31,135  194.700  7,299 

Memphis.   34  30      9,ioo-  203,350  2,807 

Mississippi   24  22       6,865  115,000  1,957 

Missoun   28  24      7.250        79»75o  2,330 

Mantgomcfjr   4^  16,990  330,011  4,202 

Mutkknbcrg   16  16      3,475        $2*950  959 

Nnshvillc...   37  43  10,335  433*930  5,013 

New  Orlcnfts   39  34  10,565  362,700  3,635 

North  Alabama ...  55  35  1 1 , 145  326,800  3,437 

North  Mississippi .  35  24      6,680        76,590  1,721 

Orange   39  3^  I4.930  140,500  3,949 

Ouachita   32  19       5,400  '4>.ioo  1,198 

Paducah   16  17       5,400  107,600  1,750 

Palmyra   23  20X    5,950       49.350  1,598 

Paris   21  15      4,170        33,000  920 

Pcedce   21  24      6,«j75       47«3oo  1,489 

Pine  lllufT   18  17      5,300       33.050  1,131 

Polosi   17  1]      4.400       37.'^'0  901 

Kcd  River   30  30      6,835       05.0K5  1,302 

Ro.inoke   40  44  11.330       95,3oo  3,805 

Siiintlohn   35  35       5,650       40,700  1,103 

Saint  Louis   3i  17       5,515  383,940  1,473 

fiiivann.'ih   31  33       5,697        93,000  1, 430 

South  Alabama. ..  55  48  16,100  310.925  3,783 

South  Carolina  .. .  53  53  11,505        80,350  3,203 

(Suwance   23  2q      4,940       74,650  1,277 
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Summary  by  States. 

oikMBPik    SffHiiM         Vslncof  Com 
^^Vr"  SS?*       Ca.  Church  aiuiii. 


Alabama   5 

Arkansas   10 

Georgia    8 

Kentucky   5 

Mississippi   $ 

Missoun   I 

North  Carolina  ....  20 

South  Carolina  ....  36 

Tennessee   14 

Texas   7 

Virginia   4 

West  Virginia   1 


Total   116 


Summary  by  Presbyteries. 


PKKSBVTmMU. 


10 

9 

1,900 

$7,300 

513 

39 

"4,125 

84,900 

3,686 

7 

1,500 

16,000 

261 

a 

«3 

3»25o 

11,100 

1,200 

27 

8,82s 

52,400 

1,625 

Tennessee  and  Ala- 

II 

II 

3.850 

24,650 

642 

7 

4 

1,650 

3.500 

188 

S 

6 

1,950 

12,000 

386 

riflincti 

**  padty. 

Property. 

caal*. 

s 

1.700 

$13,150 

220 

\ 

1,900 

7,300 

$i3 

2,500 

15,900 

474 

6 

1,150 

14,500 

169 

S 

1,42s 

4,500 

564 

1 

1,500 

92 

31 

7,650 

51,000 

2,109 

37 

12,800 

70,400 

2,728 

14 

3,975 

18,100 

1,058 

4 

1,650 

3,500 

188 

S 

1,550 

10,000 

286 

1 

400 

2,000 

100 

T16 

37,050 

$211,850 

8,501 
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country,  and  in  1774  the  first  presbytery  of  this  church  in 
America  was  constituted.  A  few  years  later  the  members 
of  this  presbytery,  joining  with  a  number  of  seceders,  as 
they  were  called,  also  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  division, 
organized  the  Associate  Refonned  Church.  A  division  in 
this  body  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Refonned  Uts- 
scnting  Presbytery,  and  the  original  Presbytery  being  re- 
suscitated, there  were  before  the  close  of  the  century  three 
branches  of  Reformed  Presbyterians. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
civil  government  has  ever  been  a  prominent  one  among 
Refonned  Presbyterians.  All  accept  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  I^'aiih  and  form'  of  church  government,  and 
all  occupy  an  «it,tiiude  of  protest  against  civil  governments 
which  do  not  recognize  the  he«idship  of  Christ  and  the 
authority  of  God  and  his  law.  They  differ,  however, 
among  themselves  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  protest 
should  be  carried.  Some  refuse,  because  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  United  States  does  not  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  Almighty  Gtwl,  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  and  the  au- 
thority of  "the  Scripture,  to  "  incorporate  with  the  political 
body/'  and  hence  do  not  participate  in  elections  and  in 
certain  other  political  rights  and  duties.  Others  continue 
to  protest  against  '*  a  godless  government/*  but  do  not  re- 
frain from  voting.  The  Reformed  Presbyterians  deem  the 
influence  of  secret  societies  pernicious,  and  forbid  commu- 
nicants all  connection  with  them.  They  do  not  use  modem 
hymns,  but  sing  ps«ilms  only.  They  were  always  opposed 
to  slavery.  In  1800,  when  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  sonic  of  the  members  owned  slaves,  the  presbytery 
enacted,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  that  '*  no  slaveholder 
should  be  allowed  the  communion  of  the  church." 
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g. — ^THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMED  PKESHYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

In  1809  a  synod  was  organised.  A  motion  brought 
before  this  body  in  1825  to  open  fraternal  correspondence 
with  the  genenil  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
being  defeated,  a  number  of  ministers  subsequently  with- 
drew and  joined  the  latter  body.  In  1833  a  division 
occurred,  rcsuhing  in  two  organizations,  both  of  which 
retained  the  same  subordinate  standards  unchanged,  but 
differed  in  the  application  of  them.  The  one,  allowing;  its 
members  to  vote  and  hold  office  under  the  government,  is 
known  as  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (New  Light) 
or  General  Synod;  the  other,  still  adhering  to  the  old 
practice,  as  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  Light) 
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rate  by  any  act  with  the  political  body  until  this  blessed 
reformation  is  secured."  The  members  of  this  branch, 
therefore,  do  not  take  |>art  in  state  or  national  elections. 
They  neither  vote  nor  hold  office. 

The  synod  embraces  1 1  presbyteries,  with  115  oripmixa- 
tions  and  edificcM,  10,574  communicants,  and  church  proi>* 
erty  valued  at  $1,071,400.  The  average  value  of  hs 
edifices  is  $93i7,vand  the  average  seating  capacity  323. 
Though  it  is  represented  in  nineteen  States,  more  than  half 
of  its  communicants  are  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
Three  halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  600,  are  occupied. 


Summary  by  States. 


satKMU.  Edifices. 


pacily.  Krupeny. 


Abbama   i  i  300  $i,Soo  .76 

Colorado   3  2  650  4iSoo  142 

Illinois   5  5  1,575  16,000  536 

Indiana   3  3  850  11,000  246 

Iowa    9  9  2,760  21,900  984 

Kansas   9  7  1,750  15,000  758 

Maine . .    I  1  300  4«ooo  19 

Maryland   I  i  250  15,000  65 

Massachusetts   2  2  i>35o  100,000  400 

Michigan   2  2  550  6,000  197 

Minnesota   4  3  1,000  2,800  145 

Missouri   2  I  350  10,000  100 

Nebraska   I  1  350  3»5«>  5' 

New  York   18  19  8,030  459.5^0  2,328 

Ohio   14  16  4,160  5S,^>oo  951 

Pennsylvania   33  35  11,180  324,500  3,272 

Vermont   5  5  1,240  17,900  222 

West  Virginia   I  I  200  700  20 

Wisconsin    I  i  250  2,000  62 

Total   115  115  37,095   $1,071,400  10,574 
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fur  the  union  of  the  general  synod  and  the  synod  failed  in 
1890,  because  the  latter  would  not  agree  to  a  basis  which 
interpreted  the  phrase  "  incorporate  with  the  political 
biKly  "  as  meaning  '*such  incorporation  as  involves  sinful 
ctiinpliancc  with  the  religious  defects  of  the  written  consti- 
tution as  it  now  stands,  either  in  holding  such  offices  as 
require  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  or  in  voting  for 
men  to  administer  such  offices." 

The  general  sfynod  embraces  5  presbyteries,  with  33 
organizations,  the  same  number  of  edifices,  valued  at 
$469,000,  and  4602  communicants.  The  average  seating 
ca|Kicity  of  its  edifices  is  375,  and  their  avcnige  value 
$14,212,  which  is  an  extremely  high  figure.  One  hall, 
with  a  seating  cap;icity  of  100,  is  occupied. 

Summary  by  States. 

TAT.*.  Church     Scjling  "^^J^ 

uumit.  \a\x^k%,     j^jjy  Pr.iicfiy.  emu. 

Illinois   6  6  2,150  $16,400  590 

Indiana   2  2  450  2,400  83 

Iowa   2  I  180  1,000  33 

Kansas   1  1  150  Koo  6*5 

New  York..   6  6  2,650  123,000  624 

Ohio   2  2  1,100  36.500  340 

Pennsylvania   11  12  4.900  283,500  2,685 

Tennessee   i  i  200  400  18 

Vermont   2  2  600  5,000  165 

Total   33  33  12,380  $469,000  4,602 

Summary  nv  Prf.siivtf.ries. 

rWKMlYTRRIM. 

Northern   8  8  3,250  $128,000  78r 

Ohio   3  3  1.300  38,000  4or 

Fhilaclelphia   6  6  3,250  185,500  2, in 

Pittsburt;   5  6  1,650  «^«,ooo  5^ 

Western   11  10  2,930  19.500  7 

  33    33      » 2,380      $46<>,ooo  4,r 
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II._T1IE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
(COVENANTED). 

This  body  was  organized  in  1840  by  two  ministers  and 
three  elders  who  withdrew  from  the  synod,  or  the  branch 
known  as  the  Old  Liglits/'  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
maintained  sinful  ecclesiastical  relations  and  i>atronized  or 
indorsed  moral  reform  societies  with  which-  persons  of  any 
religion  or  no  religion  were  connected.  Its  terms  of  com- 
munion are  somewliat  stricter  than  those  of  the  synod.  It 
is  a  small  body,  having  only  4  organizations,  with  37 
members,  divided  among  three  States. 


•TATBS. 

New  York... 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania 

Tout  • . 


13.— THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

This  body  was  organized  in  1883,  in  consequence  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  treatment  of  a  question  of  discipline 
by  the  general  synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
(New  Lights).  In  the  matter  of  |)articii>ation  in  elections 
it  holds  with  the  gcnenil  syncxi,  and  contrary  to  the 
sywxl,  that  Christians  may  \<>te  anti  he  votcti  ftir,  regard- 
ing the  republic  as  essentially  a  Christian  republic.    It  has 


Summary  by  States. 


I    7 

I  I           300    so 

3  ..    10 

4  I        aoo    37 


but  600  members  in  the  United  States,  who 
Gtmgreifation  in  AUegbeny  Countyi  Penn^lv 

SvwiJkmTf 

Or|iuii-  Church 
 "  I^Alva* 


PUtiburg  ,.,«.t4       1  I  Boo  $75iOoo 

suMsiAEir  w  Sf Am  Of  Au  PitEiafraiiAin. 

Alabama,.*,....    385  337  97.475  $8i9»3SS 

Alaika                    |  4  i,!oo  7*750 

Ariiuna  7  3  850  IJiQQO 

Arkjnui                419  374  S^i'^s  557/^5 

Ciiltrorfitet,            363  3JI  S9i77i  )i^J5»^75 

Co|yi;ithi^.,,,t..     w  69  17,87$  <M3,iSo 

f  10  4,3W  443il 


107 

95 

33,265 

484,650 
776,035 

301 

193 

61.564 

19 

»| 

3,275 

40,950 

736 

341,404 

4,649,410 

i32/>53 

3,610,200 

106 

31,818 

59,»58 

518 

490 

131.893 

1,848,000 

359 

9i.934 

1,299,260 

S07 

464 

148,020 

3,045,870 

88 

72 

24,035 

454.035 

3 

4 

1,100 

12,000 

93 

109 

38.555 

1,752,424 

27 

27 

i4,o75 

530,500 

252 

243 

79,450 

3,242,236 

185 

170 

44,966 

1,329,910 

3S2 

299 

86.369 

53o,2</) 

776 

609 

198,431 

2,789.652 

24 

18 

4,150 

88,000 

278 

189 

41,981 

691,939 

8 

4 

865 

1 1,400 

8 

9 

3,150 

34.800 

307 

427 

171.732 

6,800.000 

39 

17 

2,815 

45.^>75 

903 

1.047 

420.^77 

22,727.192 

Idaho. 

Illinois   753      736     341,404  4,649,410 

Iiuiiana   389      413     133,653  3,6io,200  i 

Indi.iii  Territory 

Iowa   518      490     131,893  1,848,000  4 

Kansas    521       359      9».934  1,299,260  3 

\  ,          /  _  4 
Louisiana  .... 

Maine  

Maryland  .... 
Massachusetts 

Michigan   252      243      79,450  3,242,236  2 

I 

Mississippi   352      299      86,369  53o,2</)  I 

Montana  . . 

Nebraska   278       189      41,981  691,939  I 

Ncvaila  

New  Mampshirc 

5 

New  Mexico  . 

New  York   903    1,0.17     420.^77  22,727,102  \( 
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Summary  by  States  of  All  Prbsbyterians.— Cmv/iuka/. 


MPiM.    MWM.     pt^y,  Fropnty.  CMit. 

North  Carolina  • .  411  399  130,785  $818,745  36,10a 

North  Dakou  .. .  loo  49  9»6oo  138,035  3,044 

Ohio   838  849  aiB7,43o  6,733,875  103,607 

Oklahoma   21  9  1,850  14,000  550 

Oregon   101  76  19,093  463,500  5,244 

Pennsylvania   1,365  1,506  576,018  19,146,130  216,248 

Rhode  Isbnd ... .  5  5  1,785  76,000  828 

South  Carolina  . .  339  347  106,000  896,635  26,118 

South  Dakota....  134  89  14,896  163,840  4,778 

Tennessee   8(4  779  250,536  2,002,605  66,573 

Texas   816  446  138,707  1,241,485  37,8ii 

Utah   20  «3i  5,180  212,975  688 

Vermont   18  16  4,215  50,400  1,367 

Virifinia   313  369  106,967  1,234,501  27.746 

Washington   99  70  16,860  365,875  4,343 

West  Virginia .. .  140  150  43,270  581,150  10,952 

Wiscimsin   180  199  45.977  1,004,355  14,154 

Wyoming   6  5  960  52,250  364 

Totol  13,476  12,469  4*038,650  $94*869,097  1,278.332 


CIIAITER  XXXII. 


rkOTESTANT  Kl'lSCOl'AL  IIUUIES. 
I. — THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CIIUKCII. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  in  this  coun- 
try reach  back  into  the  sixteenth  century,  although  the 
Protestant  KpiscoiKil  Church  was  not  formally  organized 
as  an  independent  bnmch  until  1785.  Clergymen  of  thi* 
Church  of  ICngland  accompanied  the  early  colonists  of 
North  Carolina  across  the  sea,  one  of  whom  bajnized  an 
Indi«in  chief  in  1587  in  a  colony  unsuccessfully  begun  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  also,  about  the  Scime  time,  the 
first  white  Christian  born  in  that  colony.  It  is  jmibable 
that  the  Rev.  I'rancis  I'letcher,  who  accomjianicd,  as  cliaji- 
lain,  the  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  held  services  on  Califorin'a  soil  us  early  as  1579. 
He  officiated  for  six  weeks  in  the  neii^hborhood  of  Drake's 
Hay.  In  1607  worship  Jiccording  to  the  Anglican  ritual 
was  established  in  the  new  ccJonies  .it  Jamestown,  Va., 
and  Kennebec,  Me.  It  was  soon  discontinued  in  Maine, 
but  in  Virginia  it  was  not  interrupted.  An  ICpiscnpal 
congregation  was  gathered  in  New  Hampshire  in  i^>3i, 
anti  parishes  were  forme(t  in  other  parts  of  New  I'-ngland 
and  the  Middle  States  in  the  early  colonial  days,  Trinity 
parish.  New  York  City,  being  constituted  in  1693.  and 
Christ  Church  parish,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1695.  The 
church  became  the  established  church  in  New  York,  New 
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Jersey,  Marylcind,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
In  Virginia,  for  a  considerable  period,  no  other  form  of 
worship  \v«xs  tolerated.  In  Massachusetts,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Anglican  service  was  not  allowed  until  liberty 
for  it  w<is  secured  by  royal  proclam«ition  in  1662.  The 
Episcopal  Church  received  considerable  assistance  from 
ICngland,  |>articularly  from  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  organized  in  1701,  which  sent  over 
many  missionaries.  It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revf)lutionary  War  the  society  was  maintaining  about 
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part  in  its  deliberations.  At  the  convention  of  1785  a 
cooiniittec  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  to  pre- 
pare  such  alterations  in  the  lituri;y  as  were  necessary,  and 
lo  report  a  plan  for  securing  the  consecration  of  bish(>|i8. 
AU  of  these  matters  were  considered  by  the  committee, 
aiHl  the  convention  acted  upon  the  several  rc|K)rts  it  made. 
The  first  Episcopal  consecration  was  that  of  Uishop  Sea- 
bur)*,  of  Connecticut,  which  took  place  in  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, in  1784,  the  Scottish  bishops  oflficiating.  In  1787 
Drs.  Willi«im  White  and  Samuel  Provoost  were  consecrated 
bishops  in  London,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}*.  The 
consecration  of  Kishop  Scabury  w«'is  recognized  by  .  the 
general  ct>nvention  of  1 789,  and  the  church  w«'ts  thus  fully 
organized  «ind  fully  equipi>ed,  with  bishops  of  the  Scottish 
and  En^^lish  succession,  a  constitution,  a  general  convention, 
and  a  prayer-book.  When  the  general  convention  of  1 792 
was  held,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  this  country 
about  200  clergymen.  The  church  developed  (juite  slowly 
until  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  j)rcscnt  century.  The 
clerical  list  reported  at  the  convention  of  1832  contained 
nearly  600  names ;  three  years  later  it  had  swelled  to  763, 
and  in  1838  it  reached  951.  In  the  next  thirty  years  this 
number  was  considerably  more  than  doubled.  ►  It  now  has 
52  dioceses  and  13  missionary  jurisdictions,  besides  5  mis- 
sionary jurisdictions  in  foreign  lands.  The  number  of  its 
bishops  is  75. 

The  doctrinal  symbols  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  are  the  Apostles*  and  the  Niccne  creeds,  together 
with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Kngland 
slightly  .iltered. 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  church  is  vested  in  a 
general  convention,  which  meets  trieniiially.   The  conven- 
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tion  consists  of  two  houses,  the  house  of  bishops  and  the 
house  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies.  The  deputies  arc 
elected  by  diocesan  conventions.  Every  diocese,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  clergymen  and  communicants  within 
Its  bounds,  is  entitled  to  eight  deputies,  four  clerical  and 
four  lay.  The  concurrence  of  both  orders  in  the  house  of 
deputies  and  the  consent  of  both  houses  are  necessary  tt> 
the  enactment  of  legislation.  The  general  convention  has 
the  |x>wer  to  adopt,  alter,  or  repeal  canons  |>crtaining  to 
the  regulation  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  church,  to  ratify 
measures  for  the  erection  of  new  dioceses,  and  to  make 
alterations  in  the  constitution  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
under  certain  restrictions.  It  is  the  supreme  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  |x>wer.  The  legislation  of  the  gen- 
eral convention  is  in  the  form  of  canons,  which  are  arranged 
under  four  titles : 

I.  Of  the  orders  in  the  ministry  and  of  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  church. 
"  II.  Of  discipline. 

"  III.  Of  the  organized  bodies  and  officers  of  the  church. 
IV.  Miscellaneous  provisions." 

There  is  in  e.ich  diocese  a  convention  consisting  of  the 
clergy  and  i^presentatives  of  the  laity.  The  bishop  of  the 
diocese  is  the  presiding  officer.  The  diocesan  conventitm 
has  |X)wer  to  provide  by  legislation  for  such  dioces<ui  mat- 
ters as  are  not  reguhited  by  the  general  canons  of  the 
church.  The  unit  of  the  dicKCse  is  the  parish,  with  its 
rector,  churchwardens,  vestrymen,  and  congregation.  The 
vestrymen  are  the  trustees  and  hold  the  property  for  the 
corporation.  The  wardens,  of  whom  there  are  usually  two, 
represent  the  body  of  the  parish,  and  have  charge  of  the 
records,  collect  the  alms,  and  look  after  the  repairs  of  the 
church.  Vestry  meetings,  to  be  valid,  require  the  presence 
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of  at  least  one  warden.   The  recfoTi  who  mutt  be  a  priest^ 
presides,  and  has  exclusive  direction  of  the  qiiritual  affain  - 
of  the  church. 

Three  orders  are  recognised  in  the  ministry:  bishops 
priests,  deacons.  A  bish<^  is  elected  by  the  diocesan  con- 
vention and  consecrated  by  bishops  after  consent  has  been 
given  by  the  standing  committees  of  the  various  dioceses 
and  by  the  bishops.  He  licenses  lay  readers,  ordains  dea- 
cons and  priests,  administers  the  right  of  confirmation  to 
members,  institutes  rectors,  and  is  required  to  visit  e%'efy 
parish  in  hb  diocese  at  least  once  in  three  years. 

The  number  of  organizations  is  5019 ;  of  church  edifices^ 
5019,  which  have  an  aggregate  value  of  $81,220,317. 
Worship  is  also  held  in  3 1 2  lialls,  etc,  with  an  aggregate 
seating  cai>acity  of  28,007.  There  are  in  all  S32»054  com- 
municants. Of  these  New  York  reports  the  largest  number 
(127,218)  among  the  States.  Pennsylvania  comes  second, 
with  54,720;  New  Jersey  third,  with  30,103;  Massachu- 
setts fourth,  with  26,855 ;  and  Connecticut  fifth,  with 
26,652.  Maryland  has  more  than  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  L'lrgcr  number  than  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  or 
any  of  the  other  Southern  States,  excepting  only  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  church  is  represented  in  all 
the  States  and  Territories.  The  largest  diocese  is  th.it  of 
New  York,  with  53,593  communicmts.  Pennsylvania  conies 
second,  with  33,459;  Maryland  third,  with  28,273;  and 
M.issachusetts  fourth,  with  26,855.  There  are  51  dio- 
ceses, besides  a  number  of  missions  and  missionary  juris- 
dictions. The  multiplication  of  dioceses  has  been  quite 
ra])id  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  .iveragc  seating  cap.icity  of  the  church  edifices  is 
266,  and  the  average  value  $16,182. 
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i^vi.  ik«rtk  %JS..lf 

lioviijr.  I'fmmrijr. 

,  ^  ft  »  i».75$  $655,753 

AiftilEA   I          I  300  1,300. 

Aniona   9       4  800  34,216 

Arlcmsai  jo  38  jr,$75  196,123* 

Calironii.-i..,^»,,*  103  95  i9i7oo  1,019,695 

Colariiclo.  S3  44  ^,663  700,06$ 

Connecticut,   161  187  64,37$  3,403»i70 

llclattarc   38  44  11,21$  371,500 

I>ist.  of  Culumtiu.  iS  18  10,825  790,500 

Floncli  100  84  13.569  390,561 

Gtwgta...   46  50  13,282  492,300 

rdniio..   13 

lUinok   186  179  47,523  2,117,275 

ImH.ina  ,  6$  61  15,660  537, 600 
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KAnsas               .  96  48  9,090  316,225 

Kcnliicky..   47  57  34,935  75Moo 

LtmuHana   85  6|  15,099  387,950. 

Motnc.*..,  ^^^^  38  37  10,343  406,590 

Mnrylana ...  ....  166  344  63,553  3,381,406 

Mases^idiiiscttt .  166  173  57.613  4/7^,193 

Michi^Mn  189  J7|  4^,639  1,645  S5i 

Mianc^Hita  ,..,,«^  171  14I  ,i?.o7o  931,100 


JZ^:^*.;;*;  ill  H  »3»o35  952/>oo 

Montana   30  22  2.375  165.450 

Nebraska   no  68  11,665  580,145 

Ncv.Kia   9  9  1,825  19.500 

New  IIam|)shirc . .  44  46  10,350  541,400 

New  Jersey   184  234  62,125  3,815,850 

New  Mexico    ....  16  6  1,140  41,165 

New  York   731  827  252,343  30,862,213 

Nortli  Carolina  . .  178  161  34,721  $45,010 

North  Dakota   \c% 
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Tcxoii   139  ijo    a3,iao  $634,900 

Uinh   10  10      1,535       7  If  350 

Vermont   63  56     13,087  473,050 

Virginia   345  33©     79»34o  i»697,375 

Washington   33  18      3,731  343,800 

West  Virginia  ....  61  63     13,898  376,687 

Wisconsin   133  117     31,830  1,035,978 

Wyoming   10   

Total   5,019  5»oi9  If336>952$8i>320,3i7 
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2.— THE  REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

This  bcKly  wiis  or^raniied  in  1873.  Bishop  Cummins^ 
of  Kentucky,  withdrew  from  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Ivpiscopal  Church  that  year,  in  conKec|uence  of  certain  crit- 
icisnts  which  had  been  uttered  reH|)ectinK  his  ]iartici|Kition 
in  a  union  connnunion  serx'ice  in  connection  with  the  Sixth 
Conference  of  the  ICvan^elical  Alliance.  Kisliop  Cummins 
met,  in  December,  1873,  with  seven  clerjfymen  and  twenty 
hiymen  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it  wjis  resolved  to 
inaugurate  a  seimrate  movement.  Itishop  Cummins  was 
chosen  presiding  olVicer  4)f  the  new  church,  and  the  Kev. 
C.  E.  Cheney,  U.U.,  Chicago,  w;is  elected  bishop,  and 
subsequently  consecrated  by  Hishop  Cummins.  A  decla- 
ration of  principles  was  adopted  setting  forth  the  views 
of  the  new  body  respecting  diKtrine,  polity,  worship,  and 
discipline.    These  principles  were  as  follows: 

I.  '  The  Kef«)nned  Episcopal  Church,  holding  *  the  faith 
once  delivered  unto  the  saints,*  declares  its  belief  in  the 
Hilly  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  s(»le  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  in 
the  creed  *  commonly  called  the  Aposlles'  Creed  ' ;  in  the 
divine  institution  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  ;  and  in  the  doctrines  of  grace  substantially 
as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion. 

II.  This  church  recognizes  and  adheres  to  ICpiscopicy, 
not  as  of  divine  right,  but  as  a  very  ancient  and  desirable 
fonn  of  church  polity. 

**III.  This  church,  retaining  a  liturgy  which  shall  not 
be  imperalivj  or  repressive  of  freedom  in  j)rayer,  accepts 
the  Hook  <»f  Comnu»n  Prayer,  as  it  was  revised,  proposed, 
and  recommended  for  use  by  the  general  convention  of 
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1785,  reserving  full 

liberty  to  alter,  abridge,  enlar^et  and  amend  the  same, 
as  may  seem  most  curiducive  ^Jjie  edification  of  the 
pwple, '  provided  that  the  subiHH  of  the  faith  be  kept 

entire/ 

"IV.  This  Church  coiitiemns  ^d  rejects  the  following 
nis  and  strange  doctrine&a^Btrary  to  God's  Word : 
,  that  the  Church  of  ^HHIists  only  in  one  order 
or  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity ; 

Second,  that  Christian  ministers  are '  priests '  in  another 
sense  than  that  in  which  all  believers  arc  '  a  royal  priest- 


more  or  less  closely  to  dioceses  and  jurisdictions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chttfch. 

Tlic  Reformed  Hpiscopal  Church  has  83  organizations, 
84  church  edifices,  valued  at  $[1615, 101  p  and  S455  com- 
municants. It  is  represented  in  twelve  StntqSi  including 
Virginia  aiut  South  Carolina,  and  it  has  two  synods  and 
thrco  missionarj'  jurisdictions.  The  average  seating  capac- 
ity of  the  edifices  is  2S5,  and  their  average  value  $t9|227» 
lliei®  01^  2  haltei  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3OQ* 

SUMltAKV  IIV  STATKS. 

1 1,         {  \  ,  I,     Scouts         Value  ol 
■WM.  l^^^l        Ca.  Chun* 

nUnois  .,t«     10      10      4*Z5<^      a^SiSoo  1,751 

KEnrytafid..,.,,ti«      4       5       '»37>        46,000  2^5^ 
Ntii^snchusctts^^^n^lll^l  2  44,cxx}       311  ^ 

Missouri   2  2  650  25,000  125 

New  Jersey   2  2  725  44tSoo  326 

Now  York   4  4  »J75  280,400  743 

Ohio   3  2  1,100  33JOO  257 

Pennsylvania   13  15  5i8oo  870,000  2,640 

Virginia   2  2  435  2,700  49 

South  Carolina  (col- 
ored)   37  36  5,975  18,401  1,723 

Total   83      84     23,925  $1,615,101  8,455 

Summary  dv  Synods. 

SYNODS. 

Chicnj;o   13       12       4.8J0  $220,800  1,684 

Ncu  York  and  Phila- 
delphia   23       25       9,800  1,255,400  4,159 

Missionary  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  South.  6        7       1,800  48,700  334 

Missionary  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  West 

and  Northwest    .  4        4        1,500  71,800  555 

Special  Missionary 

Iiiri^flirtinn  nf  tho 
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The  totals  of  the  two  bodies  are:  Organizations,  5102 ; 
church  edifices,  5103;  seating  capacity,  1,360,877;  value 
of  church  property,  $82,835,418;  communicants,  540,509. 

The  Refonned  Episcopal  Church  adds  no  considerable 
number  to  the  communicants  of  the  Protestant  IC])iscopal 
Church,  except  in  Pennsylvania  (2640),  Illinois  (1755).  and 
South  Carolina  (1723).  It  contributes  to  the  total  valua. 
tion  of  church  property  upward  of  $1,600,000. 


CHAPTER  XXXlll. 


THE  REFORMED  BODIES. 

There  are  three  Reformed  churches  in  the  United 
States,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  Reformed  churches  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  fam- 
ily  in  polity  and  doctrine,  though  their  standards  are  not 
those  of  Westminster  and  their  ecclesiastical  terms  differ 
somewhat  from  those  generally  used  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian churches.  They  have  consistories  instead  of  sessions, 
classes  instead  of  presbyteries,  and  general  synods  instead 
of  general  tisscniblies.  The  origin  of  the  Refonned  Church 
in  America  is  traced  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland; 
that  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Germany.  For  the  sake  of  distinction 
the  former  is  popularly  called  the  Reformed  Dutch  and  the 
latter  the  Reformed  German  Church.  These  two  bodies, 
both  of  which  looked  for  aid  and  direction  to  the  classis  of 
Amsterdam  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  agreed  in 
1 89 1,  through  their  general  synods,  upon  a  plan  of  federal 
union,  by  which,  if  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  classes, 
while  each  retained  its  autonomy,  a  community  of  interest 
would  be  established  respecting  missionary  and  educational 
matters,  and  a  federal  synod,  representing  both  churches 
and  having  advisory  powers,  would  be  held  annually.  The 
plan,  however,  failed,  the  classes  of  the  Refonned  Dutch 
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Church  declining  to  ratify  it,  and  the  general 
that  body  regretfully  declaring  the  fact,  in  1893. 

I. — ^TIIE  KEFOKMKII  CHURCH  IN  AMEKIC 

The  Rev.  Jonas  Michaclius  or(;anizcd  in  New 
dam,  in  1628,  the  first  church  of  this  order  in  this 
It  embraced  fifty  communicants,  "  Walloons  and 
As  the  Dutch  immigrants  settled  along  the  Hi 
Long  Island,  and  in  New  Jersey,  congregations 
faith  were  gathered.   A  number  of  these  cluirchc 
in  existence  upward  of  two  centuries  old.    The  fir 
ization,  termed  the  "catus,"  was  formed  in  174; 
mission  of  the  classis  of  Amsterdam.    It  had  no 
tical  power,  but  was  merely  advisory,  the  classis 
all  power  to  itself.    In  1755  a  minority  of  the 
dissatisfied  with  the  assumption  by  that  body 
powers,  formed  a  "  conferentie."    This  was  the  I 
of  a  sharp  controversy,  which  was  ended  in  17; 
union  of  the  two  bodies  in  a  self-governing  org; 
This  system  w;is  further  developed  in  1793,  ar 
perfected  in  the  present  ecclesiastical  governnici 
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congregations  in  that  section  in  which  the  Dutch  tongue  is 
now  used 

The  Reformed  Church  accepts  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene, 
and  the  Athanosian  creeds,  the  Hclgic  Confession,  the  can- 
ons of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  I  Icidclbcrg  Catechism 
as  its  dcKtrinal  symbols.  It  is  a  distinctively  Calvinistic 
body.  The  church  has  a  liturgy  for  use  in  public  worship, 
including  an  order  of  Scripture  lessons,  an  order  of  worship, 
and  forms  of  prayer.  These,  however,  arc  not  obligator}', 
and  are  not  generally  used.  Fonns  for  the  administration 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  ordination  of 
ministers,  etc.,  arc  imperative. 

The  church  has  thirty-^thrce  classes  in  this  country. 
There  arc  also  four  particular  synods,  which  consist  of 
representatives  from  classes.  Above  the  particular  synods 
is  a  general  synod,  which  meets  annually.  The  i>articular 
synod  of  New  York  embraces  8  cLisses ;  that  of  Albany,  9 ; 
that  of  Chicago,  7 ;  and  that  of  New  Brunswick,  9. 

The  largest  classis  is  that  of  New  York,  which  has  8881 
communicants,  with  church  property  valued  ;it  $3,308,000. 
The  total  number  of  commtinicants  is  92,970.  These  be- 
long to  572  organizations,  and  own  670  edifices,  only  8 
halls,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  751,  being  rented  for 
public  worship.  These  church  edifices  have  a  tolal  value 
of  $10,340,159,  which  indicates  an  average  for  each  church 
of  $15,439.    The  average  .seating  capacity  is  385. 

The  denomination  is  represented  only  in  fourteen  Stales. 
New  York  has  52,228  cnnimunicanls,  and  New  Jersey 
24,057.  In  these  two  States,  therefore,  arc  more  than 
four  fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  communicants,  with 
church  property  valued  at  $9,536,309,  or  within  $803,850 
of  the  entire  vaUuition  for  the  denomination. 
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Com- 
nubi- 

10,790 

$335itio 

3i649 

34 

3l«.Hoo 

3,966 

U 

5»97S 

FhilatlL'lphia. , 

17 

1161300 

Foughkcepsic. . . 

li 

17 

6.47S 

234^000 

2,262 

14 

19 

9,oHo 

161,000 

3p413 

14 

in 

124.380 

3,090 

RockL'stcr ...... 

13 

17 

8f>,  200 

15 

4.77S 

144, Soo 

'.973 

]8 

186,500 

17 

17 

5,286 

60,150 

1,138 

30 

6.740 

187,250 

a-593 

30 

306,400 

a,o2i 

Witcontiii,,,  vti 

*.  31 

It 

ll,ios 

164409 

Total  %n   l7»  t|Ma*$i«iJ4A>J9 


2.»71IE  REroRMSt}  CliyHCII  IN  tflE  UKlTKII  wfl 

Tho  oi%ifiiil  iatitcfi  of  this  hoAf  iftkft  ttus  Rdbrti^ 
Church  cstnbli*«licd  in  the  IVIattiMlc,  one  uf  tlic  iirnvincc 
of  Germany.  On  account  of  severe  persecutions  the  Pala 
tine  ref<>rmers  were  scattered,  many  fmdin^  refuse  in  thi 
country  in  the  early  part  of  the  ei((hteenth  century.  Ther 
were  Germans  amon^  the  American  colonists,  howcvc 
before  tills  period.  From  1700  to  1746  many  thousan 
settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  and  a  number  c 
Reformed  congrcfjations  haviii^^  been  j(atliered,  a  "  ca'ttis 
(an  ecclesiastical  organization  having  advisory  powers)  \vf 
formed  in  1 747,  the  same  year  that  the  Reformed  Dutc 
organized  their  '*  coetus  "  in  New  York. 

In  response  to  most  earnest  appeals  from  the  Re^ 
Michael  Schlatter,  who  was  a  sort  of  general  missionar 
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and  Dr^^aamer,  gathering  guttered  members  together  and 

ministcrin^f  to  postorlcss  organizations,  the  Reformed 
Church  of  IluHind  raised  nearly  $6o»ooO|  the  hitcrcst  of 
which  was  devcited  to  the  erection  of  chutches  and  school- 
huuscs  and  the  support  of  niitiistcrs.  Help  was  also  re- 
ceived fur  the  education  o(  youth  from  a  society  in  Lomlon. 

■  In  1 793  the  "  ccetus became  a  i^ynod  and  the  Reformed 
HGcmian  Church  an  entirely  independent  body.   There  arc 

■  now  8  synods,  6  of  which  arc  luiglish  and  2  German.  The- 
^Eastern  Synod  embraces  1 1  classes;  that  of  Ohio,  6;  that 
Pirf  the  Northf^^est,  lo;  that  of  I'Ettsburg,  $;  that  of  the 

PotomaCi  9;  the  German  Synod  of  the  Mast,  5  ;  the  Cen- 
tral Synoil,  4;  and  the  Synod  of  the  Interior,  5. 

llelow  the  synods  are  classes!,  corrc^ponchng  to  presby- 

I  letii^  in  the  Vmnbyterian  churchea^  and  above  the  synods 
is  a  general  syntHl,  which  is  the  *;iiprcmu  lo^nslative  and 
judicial  body  uf  the  church.  It  meets  once  every  three 
i^af^  and  was  organhed  in  1863* 

^™Ere!§'  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  the  Reformed 
(German)  Church  is  Calvinistic  in  doctrine.  Its  symbol 
is  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  is  also  accepted  by 
the  former  body.  In  substance  tlie  Heidelberg  Catechism 
is  Augustinian,  says  Prof.  T.  G.  Apple,  respecting  the  doc- 
trines of  natural  depravity  and  salvation  by  free  grace 
alone ;  but  it  does  not,  like  some  other  Calvinistic  .symbols, 
teach  a  decree  of  reprobation  as  well  as  a  decree  of  election. 
The  Reformed  Church  has  a  liturgical  system  of  worship, 
but  its  use  is  optional  with  congregations. 

The  Reformed  (Gcnnan)  Church  (it  dropped  the  word 
"  German  "  from  its  title  in  1869)  has  fifty-five  classes.  It 
is  represented  in  Iwcnty-eij^ht  States  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  has  many  congregations  in  foreign  mission 


fields.  Half  its  oi^ganizalicHis  and  asnsidnfilily  fnoK  diatt 
half  its  communicants  are  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  It 
is  also  particuliirly  strong  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  Maryland 
rankint;  thirds  The  tot^  value  of  its  church  [>ro|>erty  \k 
$7»97S*5^3*  Its  1510  orKaniKatiuns  own  1304  cdilic^ 
with  an  nvcraj^c  iicatin^i  capacity  of  410  nnd  an  aveni^'c 
value  of  $6u5.  TIicfl'  arc  61  hallS|  with  accommodations 
for  6504. 

California  1^3^  flliaao 

Colorado. r  t  Sj''  a<M»o  3S 
Connecticut  1        1        450        it,43ao  ijo 

Delaware       .  1        1         200  1,000 

Dist.  of  Columbia,       i       3         375        31^000  301 

Illinois,.  m      2sH    7*500        73,300  1,783 

Indiana  So      56      16,080      731,775  6,^^69 

Iowa  34      J I       7^635        66^350  2»S'3 

Kansas   25       14       3,257        49.9^^  9^4 

Kentucky  ,       10       6       1,630        37,500  1,350 

Maryland  67      63     27,330      4^*22$  10,741 

Masbacliusettt  . . . ,        1        i         450        |^i,ooq  6] 

Michiy^.in   17       13       5/175         47,tJ00  KOtj 

Minnebiiia.  10       8       i,Sti         17*^20  710 

Missouri  II         7        1,475  lH,Koo  5K6 

Nebraska   14       10       1,500         14,100  968 

New  Jersey   5        5       1,309        23,800  830 

New  York   13       13       5,850       204,200  3,432 

North  Carolina  .. .  39  36  14,150  49,000  2,903 
North  Dakota  ... .        3        i  200  600  161 

Ohio   294     283      89,879     1,128,275  35,846 

Orej;on   to        6       1,000        29,300  298 

Pennsylvania   754     618    322,173     5»  12 1,328  122,944 

South  Dakota   16       13       2,700        11,750  1,000 

Tennessee    3        y         450  2,500  236 

Virjjinia   20       22       7,260         44,800  1,819 

Washington   5        4         550         11,410  167 

West  Virginia  ... .  6  5  l,X5o  25,300  794 
Wisconsin   55       SA'/t  13*275       U3.750  S**/^ 

Total   1,510  1,304    534,254  $7»975»583  204,018 


GHAPTER  XXXIV. 


TtllS  hoAy  was  orgnnixeil  In  London^  England,  in 

1876^  by  William  Uootk  lie  hud  been  engaged  for  sev- 
eral years  previoui^ly  in  cvangeliiitic  work  in  the  east  of 
Londcin»  chiefly  among  those  who  were  beyond  tlie  reach 
of  urtjitiary  rcligintis  iiifluciiCLs,  Ik*  was  runncrly  a  min- 
ister of  tliti  Muidotlist  Ntjw  CtninLcii<ni,  wittulrawing  from 
the  regular  mjni±>try  111  1861  fur  inilc[>eiHlcnt  cvtingclistic 
worie.  The  new  oiganixation  was  8|)eetlily  introiluceil  into 
various  countries  of  Eufip|mf  jnto  thl?  Unittfd  States,  Aus- 
tralia, ami  els|i|d|U|&^H^^^^I^^^ 


In  doctrine  the  balvation  Army  is  thoroughly  evangeli- 
cal.  Its  teachings  are  given  in  a  b(K)k  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  ••general"  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Uooih.  This 
book  of  doctrine  and  discipline  sets  fnrlh  the  ordinary  doc- 
trines respecting  Go<l  and  Christ ;  the  sinfulness  of  man; 
the  work  of  redemption;  the  atonement,  which  is  described 
as  general;  election,  of  which  the  Arminian  view  is  taken; 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  repentance  and  faith  as  conditions  of  sal- 
vation; the  forgiveness  of  sins;  conversion;  the  two  na- 
tures of  man;  assurance,  setting  forth  the  Methodist  view; 
sanctific.ition,  which  is  emphasized  as  one  of  the  more  im- 
port.int  doctrines.  Kntirc  sanctification  is  described  as  a 
•*  complete  delivenincc."  "  Sin  is  destroyed  out  of  the 
soul,  and  all  the  powers,  faculties,  ])osscssions,  and  influ- 
ences of  the  soul  are  given  up  to  the  service  and  glory  of 
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God/*  No  fewer  than  seven  sections  of  the  Book  of  Dis« 
cipline  are  given  to  the  doctrine  of  sanctification ;  back- 
sliding also  forms  a  section,  and  so  also  do  final  persever- 
ance, death  and  after/'  hell,  the  Bible,  and  baptism*  The 
Army  rccognlxcs  women's  right  to  preach,  and  full  dircc« 
tions  arc  given  how  to  proceed    in  getting  men  saved." 

The  government  is  military  in  fonn,  and  military  titles 
are  used  in  designating  the  various  officers,  and  military 
terms  in  describing  the  various  departments  of  the  work. 
The  officers  are:  (1)  the  commander-in-chief,  who  has  the 
general  direction  of  the  entire  anny ;  (2)  the  chief  of  stafT, 
who  has  the  oversight  of  all  the  business  at  the  war  office, 
known  as  headquarters;  (3)  a  lieutenant-general,  who  trav- 
els under  the  direction  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  in- 
spects various  divisions ;  (4)  a  genend,  who  has  command 
of  a  division ;  (5)  a  captain,  who  commands  a  single  corps; 

(6)  a  lieutenant,  who  is  under  the  direction  of  the  captain; 

(7)  a  color  sergeant,  who  has  charge  of  the  colors  and  car- 
ries them  in  procession ;  (8)  a  paymaster-sergeant,  or  tre.is- 
urer,  who  cares  for  all  the  moneys  of  a  corps;  (9)  a  iwy- 
niaster-secrelary.  There  are  also  sergeants  who  lead  bands, 
and  there  are  various  oiher  officers,  The  ser^^eants  are 
ap|)ointcd  by  tlie  captains.  The  treasurers  and  secretaries 
are  recommended  for  apiK)intment  to  the  generals  of  divis- 
ions, and  the  commission*;^ are  issued  by  the  general-in-chief. 
The  term  of  office  is  indefmite. 

All  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  on  active  duty  wear 
a  uniform.  The  places  where  meetings  are  regularly  held 
are  usually  called  barracks." 

The  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States  is  represented 
in  thirty  States,  also  in  the  territory  of  Utah  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    It  has  329  organizations,  with  27  church 
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edifices,  or  barracks,  which  are  valued  at  $38,150.  Of 
halls,  etc,  300,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  87»ioi,  are 
occupied.  There  are  in  all  8742  communicants  or  mem- 
bers. It  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  the  army  to  make  converts 
for  membership  in  its  own  organization.  Many  of  those 
who  are  converted  through  its  labors  join  various  other 
denominations. 

Summary  by  States. 


Oruanl.  Church 


California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia. 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Maine  


29 
10 
6 
I 
I 

28 

4 

16 
12 

o 


700 
600 


250 


Value  of 

Com. 

Church 

munU 

I*r«>|icny, 

canu. 

$9,188 

2,000 

214 

3,235 

203 

«53 

23 

923 

104 

397 

307 
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Colorado  and  Wjro* 

minff   10 

Ccntrnl   aa 


East  Pennsylvania. . .  i6 
Iowa  and  Dakota. .  •  |8 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  aa 
Kansas,  Missourii 

and  Nebraska  ...  3$ 
Massachusetts,  Con* 
nccticuty  and 


Rhode  Island....  aa 
Maine    and  New 

Hampshire   lo 

Michigan   a8 

New  York  State. ...  i6 

Northwestern   37 

Ohio   32 

Pittsburg  and  West 

Pennsylvania  ....  12 

Pacific  Coast   41 

Southern   14 

Texas   4 

Total   329 
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1 

700 

$a,ooo 

•  ■ 

.... 
•  •  • . 

•  •  • . 
Si997 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

3 

•  •  •  • 
i»9oo 

•  •  •  • 

'5 

.... 
1,720 

7',$75 

4 

1,360 

800 

1 

ISO 

875 

3 

1,500 

9,188 

7 

3»475 

8,480 

27 

i2,os5 

$38,150 

KASP4R  VON  ScinvEXKFEf.D,  a  nobleman  of  Germany, 
Jwn  in  the  Afteenth  century,  differed  from  other  Reformers 
the  period  on  a  nufttber  of  prniU  adeeming  the  Lord's 
Efj  the  efficacy  oi  thu  cxtcmiil  Word,  and  Christ's  hu- 
cian  nature.  lie  did  nut  form  a  separate  sect,  but  his  fol- 
>wer5  did  so  after  his  deaths  taking  his  name.  Early  in 
le  eighteenth  century  they  were  scattered  by  persecution, 
mc  (\iid  to  Dunmnrk,  whence  they  came  to  this  country 
the  close  of  the  first  luilf  <if  that  century.  They  set- 
Peniis)4vank|  where  a  remnant  of  Iheiii  still  exist. 
They  celebrate  the  attivat  from  I^ntnark  annually,  making 
it  a  kind  of  festival 

They  hold  in  general  to  the  doctrines  of  the  German 
Reformation^  with  a  few  peculiarities  The  words  of 
Christ,  This  is  my  body,"  they  inlorprct  as  mcining, 
*'  My  body  is  thi.s,*'  i.e.,  such  as  thi;^  bread,  which  is  broken 
and  consumed,  and  afTtirds  tnic  and  real  food  for  the  soul. 
The  external  W'oni,  ns  they  believe,  has  no  puvi  er  to  renew ; 
only  the  internal  Word,  which  is  Christ  hitnself.  The  lui- 
t^jiuui  Wtttre  oj.Chri^  jvag  not  a  created  substance.  Iking 
associated'uYth  t lie  cfi\TnT essence^  irKacTa  majestic  dignity 
of  its  own. 

Among  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  Schwenkfeldians  is 
a  ser\'ice  of  prayer  and  exhortation  over  newly  born  infants, 
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repeated  in  church  when  the  mother  and  child  appear.  The 
churches  are  Congregational  in  government,  each  electing 
its  minister  and  officers  annually.  The  former  is  chosen  by 
lot 

Summary. 

2s=f-  ai^i  ^  lis?  ^ 


pttdqr.        Pioperty.  caala. 

Pennsylvania   4       6      1,925     $i2»aoo  306 


WmBK  KXXVt 


fits  fiOOFAIi  ltll£flIRSir  CHURCH. 

This  is  a  small  body  of  about  twenty  congregations  ii 
Affcansas  and  lUinob^  which  had  its  beginning  in  1867.  Ii 

that  year  a  number  of  members  of  various  bodies,  whos< 
views  concerning  certain  passages  of  Scripture  and  certaii 
points  of  discipline  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  churche 
to  which  they  belonged^  came  to^^cthcr  and  organized  \ 
church  antl  subsctjiiently  an  association  of  churches.  Ii 
1887  a  discipline,  containiiig  a  statement  of  doctrine  anc 
rtiles  for  the  government  of  the  churches  and  the  ordinatioi 
of  ministers,  was  adopted.  The  Conftssion  of  Faith,  whici 
consists  of  ten  articles,  sets  forth  the  commonly  rcccivec 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  cvangcli 
cal  doctrine  of  redemption,  regeneration,  and  sanctification 
declaring  that  he  that  endures  unto  the  end  tlie  same  shal 
be  saved;  holding  that  baptism  and  tlic  Lord's  Suppc 
are  ordinances  made  binding  by  Christ,  and  none  but  tru< 
believers  are  the  proper  subjects.  Three  modes  of  admin 
istcring  baptism  are  recognized,  and  candidates  are  allowec 
to  choose  between  them.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tcntl 
articles  declare  the  right  of  lay  members  to  free  sufTrag< 
and  free  speech,  that  candidates  shall  be  received  into  ful 
membership  by  the  voice  of  the  church,  and  that  minister 
are  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  not  to  preach  politic 
or  anything  else.    The  associations  correspond  in  genera 
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usage  to  Bapttst  associations.  There  are  two  classes  in  the 
nunistiyi  ctrdained  and  licetis€flf  also  exhorters  and  stewanl% 
it  in  ^  Httliodift  cbttfeheib  ordaiiwd  ikwM^  «i 
the  Baptist  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  denomination  was 
originally  formed  of  Baptists  and  Methodists,  the  ideas  of 
^bpth  these  denominations  and  some  of  their  usages  being 
PHpqifiraled    t)ie  new  body. 

There  are  30  otganizations,  with  11  edifices,  valued  at 
^870Df  and  $^13  members;  6  halIS|  with  atxommodations 


Summary  bv  States, 


8,700  $8,700 


913 
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Northw'n  Arkansas. 

4 

I 

800 

$1|000 

Southern  Illinois . . . 

10 

8 

7,100 

6 

2 

800 

ao 

11 

8,700 

$8,700 

675 

•55 
913 
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men  and  women,  who  seek  the  necessitous  and  endeavor 
both  to  relieve  and  elevate  them,  and  also  to  prepare  them 
to  get  their  own  living. 

Summary  by  States. 

•TATti.  iiJEJjJ  Sjgjjl  Chwclf  mUlL 

Huun*.  EMHKo.     ptclijr.         Property.  cmia. 

Illinois   I  ..  ....  ....  17s 

Missouri   I  ....  ....  150 

New  York   1  ..  ....  ....  600 

Pennsylvania   i  ..      139 

Total   4    ....  I9064 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


THE  SPIRITUALISTS. 

What  ii  known  as  modem  spiritualism  began  with 
"  demonstrations  "  in  the  Fox  family  in  Hydesville,  N. 
in  March,  1848.  The  same  phenomena  had  been  common 
in  Shaker  communities  before  that  date,  and,  indeed,  in 
almost  all  ages  and  among  trnmy  different  peoples;  but  it 
was  then  that  thcne  demonstrationM,  generally  in  the  form 
of  rappings,  began  to  be  interpreted  as  communications 
from  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  and  women  who  had, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  passed  away,  but  whose 
spirits  were  still  in  a  living  and  active  state.  From  this 
time  individuals  began  to  investigate  these  spirit  manifesta- 
tions, circles  began  to  be  fonned,  mediums  were  discovered, 
lecturers  recognized,  and  a  literature  established. 

Spiritualists  claim  thcit  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  ex- 
plained by  the  central  doctrine  of  their  belief,  and  they 
regard  the  demonstrations  of  spiritualism  as  establishing 
by  evidence  the  fact  of  a  future  life.  They  do  not  hold 
that  God  is  a  personal  being,  but  that  he  exists  in  all  things. 
Eternal  progression  is  the  law  of  the  spirit  worid,  and  ever>' 
individual  will  attain  supreme  wisdom  and  unalloyed  hap- 
piness. 

A  few  spiritualist  societies  employ  permanent  speakers, 
but  usually  they  appoint  lecturers  for  limited  terms,  varying 
from,  a  week  to  several  months.    A  large  proportbn  of  the 
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lecturers  are  mediumSt  who  are  believed  to  speak 
the  influence  or  direction  of  the  spirit  who  guides  or  c5? 
trols  them.    The/  follow  the  Scriptural  injunction ;  Tajtos^ 
no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak^  {or  it  didHli 
given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  yc  shall  speak/'  W^Iien 
a  lecturer  appears  before  an  audii^nce,  therefore,  he  asks 
that  a  subject  be  given  hltn,  and  when  he  receives  it  bcgiiw 
to  speak  upon  it  without  hesitation.    Summer  gatherinisqj 
or  camp  meetings,  which  continue  from  one  to  ten  weeks, 
have  become  prominent  among  the  t>piiitualists,    In  i&^t^ 
twenty-two  ^ucli  mectingn  were  lield. 

The  spiritualist* fClKJrt  354  ur^^ani^aiinns,  with  30  regu- 
lar church  edifictUp  luit  iuchuliug  hallM,  jiiivilians,  and  other 
places  owned  or  occupied  by  thum.  There  are  4i>oiQ 
memberSi  and  the  value  of  the  property  reported^  ^idHI 
includes  camp  grounds  as  well  ns  churcli  edifices,  pavtHons^ 
etc.,  is  $573,^350,  Not  many  of  the  halls  are  owned^ 
them.  Therte  arc  members  in  thirty-six  Slates,  bcsic 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  of  Oklahoma  and 
Utah.  Amiin^(  the  States  Massachusetts  lias  the  greatest 
number.  7345  ;  New  York  stands  second,  with  6351 ;  tind 
Pennsylvania  third,  with  4569.  There  are  307  halls,  with 
accommodations  for  72,522. 


Summary  by  States. 

iTATBS.  j^j^^^^  WificCt.  p^'^Hy 

Arkansas   1  1  300 

California   20  1  350 

Colorado   3  . .  .... 

Connecticut   19  4  11650 

District  of  Columbia  3  . .  ... 

Florida   2  . .   

Georgia   2  . .  .... 


mec^^ 


Value  of 

Com- 

Cliufvh 

muni- 

Pro|H;rty. 

canu. 

$1,000 

25 

1,869 

600 

20,810 

2,354 

750 

169 

^mi/s  mcc£s  OF  mE  miTEa  states. 


........  7 

w  -  S 

  13 

cky   I 

........  S 

.  .  .         .        m  k  f  4  SI 

Maryland         i.»  ft 

Ktassachusem  .....  6i 

KIichfg«aii  27 

Minnesota^ « , .  ^ ,  * . ,  j 

Missouri  i 

Muntana ,  t ,  i    , .  i 

Nebraska  4 

New  MjmpshiK  i*.  6 

New  Jersey,*.   t 

New  York. , , ,   34 

Ohio   a| 

Oklahnma   l 

lVnns>Iv«inia  it 

Rtkode  [slanil  ^  » * « ,  4 

t  South  Carolina  , . . «  I 

Tennessee   6 

Texas   I 

Utah   I 

Vermont   10 

Virginia   1 

Washin^^on    4 

West  Virginia   i 

Wisconsin   3  • 

Wyoming   i 

Total   334 


1 


3S« 


4t3|d 


SOU 


lOOO 


SCO 


dmai  Com. 


$lOiSOO 
33.075 


^710 

m  m  t  m  1  ■ 
13,100 


58^600 


36,000 


27,000 


I»3I4 

2,6i3 
637 
300 
120 

2,562 
665 

7.345 

2,565 
500 

853 
20 
290 
672 
100 

6,351 
2,174 
26 

4.569 
150 
20 

1.075 
29 
80 

1,966 
12 

65 
354 
50 


30     20,450     $573,650  45.030 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


THE  TIIEOSOPIIICAL  SOCIETV. 

The  first  branch  of  this  society  in  the  United  States 
was  founded  in  New  York  in  November,  187$.  Its  de- 
clared objects  are : 

First,  to  form  a  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood  of 
llum.mity,  without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

"Second,  to  promote  the  study  of  Aryan  and  other 
Kastcrn  literatures,  religions,  and  sciences,  and  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  that  study. 

**  Third,  to  investigate  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and 
the  psychical  powers  latent  in  man." 

A  circular,  issued  for  the  information  of  inquirers  by  the 
general  secretary  of  the  American  section,  states  that  the 
society  is  unsectarian  and  interferes  with  no  person's  rc- 
ligi<uis  belief.  Another  circular,  entitled  "An  Kpitome  of 
Theosophy,**  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Pacific  Coast,  states  that  some  of  the  funda- 
mental propositions  of  Theosf)pliy,  or  Wisdom  Religion," 
tire:  That  the  spirit  in  man  is  the  only  real  and  permanent 
portion  of  his  being;  that  between  the  spirit  and  the  in- 
tellect is  a  *'  plane  of  consciousness  in  which  experiences 
arc  noted,*'  and  that  this  spiritual  nature  is  *•  as  susceptible 
of  culture  as  the  body  or  intellect  ;  that  spiritual  culture 
is  only  attainable  as  the  grosser  interests  and  passions  of 
the  flesh  arc  sidiordjnate ;  that  men,  systematically  trained, 


thrir  interior  fa£ifltieS|  ^  attain  to  clear  insight  into 

the  immaterial  I  sptrilua^  worltl** ;  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
spiritual  iraiuing,  men  became  able  to  perform  works  usu- 
ally called  miraculou!}." 

The  Hit'osciphical  Suciely  htis  branches  in  seventeen 
tatc:4  and  the  District  of  Oihtitibla.  Forty  organizations 
rcpujted,  with  695  members  Of  the  40  organizations 
14  are  in  CaHfontia,  Tlusris  $B  halK  with  accommo- 
datioiis  for  1815. 


Califiimta  *  

Connecticut   

District  of  Columbia 

Ulinob  , 

Indiana  .  

Iowa    ....  . . 

Louisiana  .  ,  

\  Mfir>bnc|  .4  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota. . .  •  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

New  York  

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  

Washington  

Wisconsin  

ToUl  


■4 


2 

4 

2 
2 
1 
I 
I 

40 


VdueoT 

Com. 

Ctliin:h 

muni- 

can  u. 

$500 

216 

#  •  * 

«  4  I 

p  ■  ■ 

•  • 

4 

*  *  •  • 

4 

10 

S 

•  •  •  • 

57 

•  •  •  • 

8 

10 

•  •  •  • 

13 

4" 

97 

52 

2S 

9 

9 

300 

$6^ 

69s 

CHAPTER  XU 


THE  UNITED  BRETHREN, 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  arc  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  Unitas  Fratrnm  or  Moravim  Urcthren. 
Though  some  of  the  historians  of  the  former  body  claim 
that  it  was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Ancient  and 
Renewed  Brethren  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia^  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  and  the  Moravians  are  wholly  separate 
and  distinct,  and  have  no  actual  historical  relations.  The 
Moravians  were  represented  in  this  country  long  before  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ  arose,  which  was  about  the  year 
1800. 

Philip  William  Ottcrbcin,  a  native  of  Prussia  and  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gennan  Kcfonned  Church,  and  Martin  Boehm, 
SI  Mcnnonite  pastor  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Swiss  descent,  were 
the  chief  founders  of  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ.  These  men,  preaching  with  great  earnestness 
and  fervency,  had  revivals  of  religicm  in  Pennsylvania  and 
iMar)'land,  resulting  in  many  accessions  to  membership  of 
the  churches  they  served.  Others  of  like  mind  assisted 
them  in  the  niiiu'stry,  and  they  met  occasionally  in  con- 
ference concerning  their  work.  The  first  of  these  infoniial 
conferences  was  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1789.  The 
movement,  though  meeting  with  some  opposition,  gradu- 
ally develop  ed  into  a  separate  denomination.  At  a  con- 
ference held  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  in  1800,  attended 


Iteiiieiiip  Bochm,  Gecting,  Tf cwccmier,  and  nine  others, 
ofganization  was  formed  under  the  title  United  Breth- 
n  in  Christ,"  and  Otterbcin  and  Hochm  were  elected 
upenntendents  or  bi»ho|>s.  TJie  preachers  increased  and 
w  diumhi»  mm^  mA  it  toon  bvcam^  nt^may-  to  Imvc 
two  annual  conference's^  the  siccunct  one  being  formed  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  In  tSij  the  denomination  completed 
its  orgatiiiation  by  the  adaption  at  a  general  conference  of 
ft  dtiSCtltSne^  rule5  of  order,  and  a  cunfessii^ion  of  faith.  For 
stmie  years  the  work  of  the  clitirch  was  mainly  anion j(  the 
German  element  It  Htitl  has  Gerniaii  conferences,  but  the 
jgr^i  bulk  nf  Hh  inemlieiis  nnr  Knf(ltsh*K(H^akin^r  [jcople. 

In  dnclnne,  pracliee,  anil  tmi^n  tlic  United  HreChren  are 
Metllotli^ttc.  They  have  classes  and  class  lea<1ers,  stew- 
ardii,  exliorlers^  local  4uul  itinerant  preachers,  presidin^^ 
cl<lcr?ircircuits,  ipiarti?rI5rSi(l  ainuilil  conferences,  and  <jthcr 
Methmlist  features.  Their  founders  were  in  fraternal  in- 
tercourse with  the  fathers  of  American  Methodism,  and 
in  .spirit  and  puriK>se  the  two  bodies  were  not  dissimilar. 
The  United  Hrethren,  thonj^h  not  historically  a  Methodist 
branch,  afllliate  with  the  Methodist  churches,  sending,'  rep- 
resent.'itives  to  the  (ecumenical  Methodist  conferences. 

Their  annual  conferences  are  composed  of  itinerant  and 
local  preachers,  and  lay  delei;ates  representing^  the  churches. 
The  bishops  preside  in  turn  over  these  conferences,  and 
in  conjunctiiMi  with  a  conunittee  of  prcsidin^^  elders  and 
preachers  fix  the  appointments  of  the  preachers  for  the 
ensuing  year.    The  pastoral  term  is  three  years,  but  in 
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by  the  general  conference,  not  to  life  service,  but  for  a 
quadrenniuHL  They  are,  however,  eligible  to  reelection. 
The  general  conference,  which  is  composed  of  ministerial 
and  lay  delegates,  elected  by  the  annual  conferences,  meets 
once  in  every  four  years,  and  has  full  authority,  under  cer- 
tain constitutional  restrictions,  to  legislate  for  the  whole 
church,  to  hear  and  decide  .ippcals,  etc. 

Their  doctrines,  which  are  Amiinian,  are  expressed  in 
a  confession  of  faith,  consisting  of  thirteen  brief  articles, 
which  set  forth  the  generally  accepted  view  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Scriptures,  justification  and  re- 
generation, the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  future  state. 
Concerning  the  sacraments,  it  holds  that  baptism  and  the 
l^rnKs  Supi>er  should  be  observed  by  all  Christians,  but 
the  mode  of  baptism  and  the  manner  of  cel<*brating  the 
Lorcrs  Su()pcr  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  individ- 
uals. The  baptism  of  children  is  also  left  to  the  choice  of 
parents.  Sanctification  is  described  .is  the  "  work  of  GckI's 
grace  through  the  word  and  the  Spirit,  by  which  those  who 
have  been  born  (igain  are  separated  in  their  acts,  words,  and 
thoughts  from  sin  and  are  enabled  to  live  unto  God." 

I. — ^TIIE  UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 

The  confession,  first  adopted  in  1815,  was  revised  in 
1889  and  slightly  enlarged.  The  constitution  was  also 
changed  in  the  same  year,  resulting  in  a  division,  those 
who  held  that  the  changes  were  not  effected  in  a  consti- 
tutional w.iy  withdrawing  from  the  general  conference  of 
1889  and  holding  a  scp.irate  session.  Tlie  latter  hold  to 
the  unchanged  confession  and  constitution,  and  insist  that 
they  are  the  legal  body  known  as  the  United  Hrclhrcn  in 
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Christ  Many  cases  to  settle  the  validity  of  the  action  of 
the  general  conference  of  1889  have  been  before  the  courts, 
and  considerable  church  property  is  involved  in  the  final 
decision,  which  may  not  be  reached  for  some  years  to 
come.  As  both  bodies  claim  the  same  title,  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  put  after  it,  in  parentheses,  in  one 
case,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  words  "  old  constitu- 
tion." This  designates  the  smaller  body,  which  refuses  to 
reco{jrnize  the  constitutionality  of  the  revision. 

The  general  conference  of  18H5  created  a  commission  to 
revise  the  confession  of  faith  and  the  constitution,  express- 
ing at  the  same  time  its  opinion  that  two  cLiuses  in  the 
existing  constitution,  one  forbidding  the  changing  of  or 
doing  away  with  the  confession,  and  the  other  likewise  for- 
bidding any  change  in  the  constitution  except  upon  "  re- 
quest of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  scKricty,**  were  "  in  their 
language  and  apparent  meaning  so  far-reaching  as  to  ren- 
der them  extniordinary  and  impnictic«ible  as  articles  of 
constitutional  law."  The  commission  submitted  a  revised 
confession  and  constitution  to  the  churches,  as  directed,  for 
their  approval.  A  number  of  members  of  the  general 
conference  of  i88s  protested  against  the  act  creating  the 
commission  as  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary.  When 
the  work  of  the  commission  was  submitted  for  approv.il 
they  and  those  who  agreed  with  them  refused  to  vote  on 
it,  insisting  that  the  matter  was  not  legally  before  the 
church.  Of  those  who  voted,  more  than  two  thirds  ap- 
proved the  revised  documents,  and  they  were  accordingly 
formally  proclaimed  by  the  general  conference  of  1889  as 
the  "  fundamental  belief  and  organic  Liw  of  the  church/* 
The  vote  of  the  conference  was  iii  to  2U  When  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  conference  would  proceed 
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under  the  amended  constitution,  Bishop  Milton  Wright  and 
eleven  delegates  withdrew  to  meet  elsewhere  for  legislation 
under  the  old  constitution.  The  majority  claim  that  the 
constitution  of  1841  was  never  submitted  to  the  members 
of  conferences  or  of  the  church,  but  was  adopted  by  the 
general  conference  only. 

Two  important  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution, 
one  adniitting  laymen  to  the  general  conference,  and  one 
modifying  the  section  prohibiting  membership  in  secret 
societies.  Tiie  old  constitution  had  this  section :  *'  There 
shall  be  no  connection  with  secret  combinations."  The 
new  constitution  modifies  this  by  providing  that  all  secret 
con)binations  which  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others 
and  whose  principles  are  injurious  to  the  Christian  char- 
acter of  their  members  are  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  Christians  should  have  no  connection  with  them.  The 
new  section  also  empowers  the  general  conference  to  enact 
"  rules  of  discipline  concerning  such  combinations." 

There  are  in  this  country  45  «innual  conferences;  also, 
one  in  Canada,  and  missif)n  districts  in  Africa  and  Ger- 
many. The  (Icnominalion  is  nt)t  represented  in  any  of  the 
New  ICngland  Stales,  nor  in  any  f)f  the  Stales  south  of 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  It  is  strongest  in  mem- 
bers in  the  three  Stales  of  Ohio  (47,678),  Indiana  (35.824). 
and  Pennsylvania  (33,951).  Its  total  membership  is  202,- 
474,  divided  among  3731  organizations,  with  2836  church 
edifices,  valued  at  $4,292,643.  The  average  seating  capac- 
ity of  the  edifices  is  288,  and  the  average  value  $1513. 


Summary  by  States. 


Colorado  ti  i      I,io0  Itr^OO 

Idaho   $  .*    

Ifidima...,.,,.,,,  ffi^  476    I54r7^3  $lifil^ 

Iowa  w..., dl3  148     39,^10  311,533 

Kansas  ,   321  it%^  33,200  183.770 

Kentucky »   ij  n       3,400  4i70o 

Manland   57  55     14,300  1131789 

Michigan   138  93     37,4t>S  133*250 

Minnesota.,   35  13      4,975  33i37S 

Missouri   105  45  ;^  14J50  47iB2S 

Nebraska.   147  75     16,77s  84,950 

New  Vork.^.^,....  35  23      5,975  34>65<* 

Ohio  .^..4*^.,....  741  692   205,755  1,198,870 

Oi«goii   t|  8     a,  IQO  1 1, 100 

.  ^nnsylvania   jai  ^4*7   t47t9|^  i^^US 

£  South  Uakifca^ii    Miilfy^  i  li^'r^iffiw^  .  4*1  $0 

Tennessee   27  18      5,600  I3f9^5 

Virginia   71  66     ii»5oo  65,940 

Washington   18  13      3,400  22,000 

West  Virginia   259  175     54.170  140,645 

Wisconsin   47  45      8,850  39t275 

Total   3,731  2,837   816,458  $4,292,643  202,474 


$88 

100 
15.439 
35.834 
10,401 
13.768 
567 
4,736 
5,201 
803 
4,361 
5,673 
953 
47,678 
493 
33,95" 
493 
1,141 
5,306 

494 
12,242 
1,687 


Summary  by  Conferences. 


CONPUBNCmS. 

Allegheny   153  135  41,375  $323,475  9,709 

Arkansas  Valley  .. .  74      28  7,090  48,500  4,100 

Auglaize   125  Ii6>i  39,150  i45,«5o  6,187 

California   24      15  3,825  28,400  588 

Central  Illinois  ... .  62      52>i  15,590  67,900  3,052 

Central  Ohio   68  66  20,845  91,850  4,076 

Colorado    18        8  1,800  32,800  585 

Des  Moines   99      6\%  15,000  82,070  4,521 

East  German   83      77>^  25,925  208,700  5,715 

East  Nebraska   67  49!^  11,075  66,200  3,807 

En<it  Ohio   127  \ia  i2.rwi  2oa.C70  K.cii 
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Summary  by  CoNPBRBNCBs.->CWi//jvirA/. 


ValntoT 


Illinois   69  61  20,500  $72,950 

Indiana   174  116  52,000  92,8jl5 

Iowa   114  86  i4»8io  129,253 

  97  36 j<  9,835  47,700 

Kentucky   12  10  2,250  3,500 

Lower  Wabash  ... .  164  113  26,630  74*225 

Maryland   39  38  9,150  62,889 

Miami   101  94  30,700  303,950 

Michigan   39  30  9,155  45,900 

MinnesoU   42  25  5,350  25,425 

Missouri   67  33)^  10,400  34,775 

Neosho   96  39X  10,675  45.700 

North  Michigan  .. .  56  24  8,000  25,950 

North  Ohio     109  96X  28,385  142,550 

Nurthwc&t  Kansas. .  54  22|i  <  5.300  40,270 

OhioCcrm^   46  43>i  8,400  100,450 

Oregon   14  7  1,800  7,900 

Parkcrsburg   206  144  48,115  116,095 

Pennsylvania   148  137  45*625  31 1,375 

Rock  River   29  2^%  3»ioo  40,450 

Saint  Joseph   144  130  41,947  206,315 

Sandusky    122  115  37.775  252,560 

Scioto   148  I30>i  35.550  92,990 

South  Missouri  ... .  38  12  3.750  13,050 

TcniM!5aie&    27  18  5,600  13,985 

Upper  Wabaait  ... .  83  75  21,875  83.175 

Virj?<tildi    127  99  18,355  9i»49o 

W*ilh  Walla   19  14  3,700  25,200 

West  Nebraska ... .  60  \T%  4,55o  16.150 

WbUcRiv^   108  96  23,265  102,811 

Wisconsin   47  45  8,850  39,275 


Total  3,731  2,837   816,458  $4,292,643  202,474 


2. — ^TIIE  UNITED  DRETHREN  IX  CHRIST  (oLD  CON- 
STITUTION). 

This  body  consists  of  those  who  hold  that  the  act  of  the 
general  conference  of  1885,  creatinjj  a  commission  to  revise 
the  confession  of  faith  and  constitution,  was  unconstitii- 
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districts.  A  number  of  presiding  elders  reported  that 
much  of  the  church  property  in  their  respective  districts 
was  in  dispute,  being  claimed  by  both' parties.  In  tabu- 
lating from  the  schedules  returned  by  the  presiding  elders 
of  each  branch,  care  was  taken  not  to  count  the  same  edi- 
fices and  property  twice.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
some  cases  duplication  has  not  been  prevented. 

The  total  number  of  members  is  22,807,  and  there  arc 
795  organizations.  The  average  seating  ca|)acity  of  the 
church  edifices  is  302,  and  their  average  value  $1 1 16. 
There  are  209  halls,  with  accommodations  for  23,285. 


Summary  nv  States. 

tTATBt. 

Church 
lulificn. 

Scaling 

Value  of 

Chufch 

Com. 
ntntt- 

paciiy. 

Pn*pcrty. 

canu. 

9 

6 

«.595 

$8,600 

118 

...  39 

33 

7,895 

33.400 

1,193 
6,873 

...  160 

"43 

51.420 

169,550 

...  23 

20 

6,900 

19,200 

272 

II 

3.450 

10,200 

588 

...  164 

90 

25.325 

119,550 

5,602 

...  29 

8 

3.730 

10,600 

358 

Ohio  

235 

66,460 

237,940 

5,822 

...  49 

20 

5.505 

24,700 

1,203 

6 

4 

800 

2.300 

109 

...  29 

8 

1,600 

8,900 

606 

63 

...  795 

578 

174,680- 

$644,940 

22,807 

Summary  by  Conferences. 
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Arkans.is  Valley  . . 

12 

7 

1.850 

$6,400 

232 

Auj^lnize  

126 

121 

40,450 

135990 

2,800 

9 

1.595 

8/kx) 

118 

Central  Illinois  . . . 

«9 

16 

3*905 

17.700 

369 

Kast  Dcs  Moines  . . 

i9 

16 

5.950 

15,700 
2,800 

142 

Kast  Nebraska  .... 

7 

205 
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 ^        Valm  oT  Coan- 

Ctt-  Chmck  MMuii. 


Elkhorn  and  Dakota  15  6           930      $3»400  156 

Indiana   10  a           800       2|000  180 

loH-a   4  4           950       3,500  130 

Kansas   \i  4^      I9600       1,800  303 

Michi}(an   58  35        9,900      50,200  a|i9a 

Minnesota .........  2  i            200          400  23 

North  Michigan  .. .  82  34        ii»350      40,250  2,388 

Nurth  Ohio   84  8o>(     16,465       84,850  3,356 

Oregon   38  17  jl^      5,105       21,600  1,029 

Rock  River   20  17         3,990      i5f70o  824 

Sandusky   34  16^      3,760      i5t20o  565 

Scioto   81  87^<     23,775       73Ja>  11685 

Walla  Walla   40  10         2,000       12,000  780 

West  Kansas   6    C3 

West  Nebraska ....  11  5X      3,400       6,300  83 

While  River..   99  91M     36»705     n9.4So  $i«3« 

Wisconsin   4      63 

Total   795  578      174.680  $644,940  22,807 

The  totals  for  the  two  bodies  are  as  follows :  organiza- 
tions, 4526;  edifices,  341 S;  seating  capacity,  991,138; 
vsiluc  of  church  property,  $4,937i583;  communicants, 
225,281. 


CHAPTER  XLI.  . 


THE  UNITARIANS. 

Unitakianism.  as  its  name  indicates,  is  distinguished 
from  other  systemi  of  Christian  belief  chiefly  by  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  deity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  denies  that  three  persons — the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit — are  united  in  one  God,  and  holds 
that  God  is  one,  tluit  he  is  //;//-,  not  /r/-personal.  This 
view  is  not  modern.  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria  in 
the  fourth  century,  held  that  Christ,  though  the  greatest  of 
created  beings,  was  not  equal  in  nature  and  dignity  to  God. 

Unitarian  organizations  were  formed  in  Poland  <ind  Hun- 
gary as  eariy  as  the  niidclle  of  the  sixteenth  cenlnry,  and  in 
the  United  St«ites  and  ICngland  in  the  first  (|naricr  of  the 
present  century.  King's  Chapel,  Hoston.  a  Protestant  l'-j>is- 
cojiJil  congregation,  tidopted  in  1785  a  liturgy  sso  revised 
as  to  exclude  ;ill  recognition  of  the  Trinity,  ;uul  ordained 
in  1787,  as  its  pastor,  on  the  refusal  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  do  so,  Jaines  I'Vcenian,  who  was  Unitarian  in 
his  views.  Arian  ide.is  began  to  influence  ministers  and 
laymen  in  the  Congregational  churches  in  New  Kngland 
.'It  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  1805  a  Uni- 
tarian, Dr.  I  lenry  Ware,  was  elected  to  the  divinity  chair 
in  Harvard  University,  and  in  1819  a  separate  divinity 
school  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  university 
with  a  Unitarian  faculty. 
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Those  holding  Arian  views  became  generally  known  as 
Unitarians  in  181 5,  which  is  usually  given  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Unitarian  denomination  in  America.  In  1819  a 
Unitarian  congregation  was  formed  in  Ikiliimore.  William 
ICUury  Channing  preached  the  installation  sennon,  in  which 
he  clearly  defined  the  difTcrences  between  Orthodox  and 
Unitari«'m  doctrines.  Many  Congregational  churches  in 
eastern  Massachusetts,  including  the  oldest,  that  of  Plym- 
outh,  the  church  founded  by  the  Pilgrims  in  1620,  became 
Unitarian  without  changing  their  covenants  or  names.  In 
the  course  of  the  controversy,  1 20  Congregational  churches 
in  New  Kngland,  founded  before  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, went  over  to  the  Unitarians.  In  1 830  there  were,  in 
all,  193  churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith;  in  1865,  340. 
The  present  number  is  421. 

The  Unitarians  acknowledge  no  binding  creed.  They 
contend  for  the  fullest  liberty  in  belief,  and  exclude  nu 
one  from  their  fellowship  for  difference  in  doctrinal  views. 
Unitarianism  is  declared  to  be  not  a  fixed  dogmatic 
statement,  but  a  movement  of  ever-enlarging  faith,"  wel- 
coming "inc|uiry,  progress,  and  diversity  of  individual 
thought  in  the  unity  of  spiritual  thought."  In  the  de- 
nomination are  included  those  who  stand  u|ion  a  simple 
basis  of  Theism,  and  are  represented  in  the  Western  Uni- 
tarian Conference,  for  example,  and  those  who  accept  the 
Messiahslvip  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  general  terms  they  believe 
in  G(m1  as  the  AII-in-AII,  in  eternal  life  as  the  great  hope, 
in  the  inspiration  c»f  all  truth,  in  man's  great  |K>ssibilities, 
and  in  the  divineness  of  sanctified  humanity." 

The  Unitarian  churches  are  Congregational  in  polity,  each 
congregation  being  independent  in  the  man«igement  of  its 
own  affairs.    There  are  societies  for  the  conduct  of  mis- 
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sionary  work,  such  as  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
organized  in  1825,  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference, 
which  attends  to  the  general  interests  of  the  societies  rep- 
resented in  it,  and  the  Western  Unitarian  Association,  wluisc 
object  is  to  "  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  promote  the  inter« 
ests  of  pure  Christianity."  There  are  also  conferences,  na- 
tional and  state  and  local.  The  national  conference,  which 
is  biennial,  declares  in  its  constitution  its  '*  allegiance  to  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ "  and  its  desire  to  secure  the  largest 
unity  of  spirit  and  the  widest  practictil  co6|>er«ition  *'  in  the 
cause  of  Christi«m  faith  and  work.  It  confines  itself  to 
recommending  to  existing  Unitarian  organizations  **  such 
undertaking  and  methods  sis  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination."  It  is  com|K)sed  of  delegates 
from  the  churches  and  representatives  of  certcTn  Unitarian 
organizations.  The  conference  provides  for  a  committee 
of  fellowship,  for  the  consideration  of  applications  of  per- 
sons not  graduates  of  Unitarian  sclux)ls  to  enter  the  Uni- 
tarian ministry. 

The  421  organizations  report  424  edifices,  valued  at 
$10,3.^5,100,  and  with  an  aggregate  seating  capacity  f>f 
165,090.  Of  the  67,749  comnuinicants,  nr,  nmre  properly, 
members,  as  the  Unitarian  custom  is  to  admit  any  one  to 
the  communion,  a  little  more  than  half  are  in  Massachusetts. 
New  York  has  the  second  largest  mimbcr.  4470;  California 
is  third,  with  3H19;  and  New  Hampshire  fourih,  with  3252. 
The  denomination  l)as  organizations  in  thirty-two  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  Southern  States  it 
has  scarcely  half  a  dozen  churches. 

The  average  value  of  its  church  edifices  is  very  high, 
reaching  $24,725  ;  their  average  seating  capacity,  3S9. 
There  are  55  halls,  with  accommodations  for  10,370. 
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Dctamtis  1 

Diunci  ef  Colttnbii  t 

Imliaoa 3 

Iowa   10 

Kan&ii  »«.«^»  I 

Kentucky  ..ti>«tt«  I 

kLriuisiann   I 

ItllflU  «  *  ■  >  t  t  I  a  I  A  i  •  23 

ilhl.irybnd  . .  a>.t«t.  3 

)  MnibiHichufteUS  , , . « .  189 

Michigan  . . .  t«  P  •  •  13 

Minnc^ota^ , . » i  13 

Missouri  6 

Nebraska  ,   3 

Ncu  Hampshire  .. 36 

New  Jersey  5 

New  Vt»rk..^...^.,-  tS 

North  DaEoU. .  .V.  •  I 

Ohio   5 

Oregon   5 

Pennsylvania   7 

Rhode  Island   6 

South  Carolina  ....  I 

South  Dakota   2 

Tennessee   i 

Vermont   9 

Washington   12 

Wisconsin   16 

Total   421 
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424    165,090  $10,335, 100  67,749 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  UNIVER8ALI8T8, 

Tub  first  regular  preacher  in  America  of  ihe  distinctive 
doctrines  of  UniversaHsm  was  Rev.  John  Murray,  a  dis- 
ciple of  James  Rclly,  who  had  gathered  a  congregation  of 
Univcrsalists  in  London.  The  names  of  a  numlier  of  min- 
isters of  different  denominations  are  included  in  the  list 
of  those  who  held  or  published  Univcnuilist  views  before 
Murray  arrived  from  England  in  1770.  Among  these  wiis 
Dr.  George  de  Rcnncville,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Murray 
preached  at  various  places,  settling  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
in  1774,  and  at  Boston  in  1793.  By  him  and  a  few  others 
a  number  of  Universalist  churches  were  est.iblishcd.  At 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  about  a 
score  of  Universalist  ministers. 

The  Rev.  Ilosea  Hallou,  whose  name  is  honored  as  the 
father  of  UniversaHsm  in  its  present  form,  became  promi- 
nent in  the  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent- 
ury. His  views  differed  radically  from  those  of  Mr.  Murray. 
In  a  **  Treatise  on  Atonement,"  published  in  1 795,  he  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  insisted  that 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  mortality  is  confined  to  this  life. 
If  there  were  any  punishment  in  the  future  life  it  would 
be,  he  contended,  for  sins  committed  in  that  life.  Some 
years  later  he  expressed  the  belief  that  there  is  no  sin 
beyond  the  grave  and  consequently  no  punishment.  Mr. 
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WMmmy  had  held  that  Christ  himielf  bore  the  punishment 
BlM^the  un%  of  mankintli  and  ihcrufom  there  would  be  no 
^^Ber  iHinUhmcnt  Of  the  early  UiiiversnlistHp  Murray 
H||P[ticen  a  Ktctfifidisit,  VVincheiitcr  nncl  Ilalluu  llaptists. 

There  bciit};  qiirtc  d  number  of  Uiiivcrsalists  who  held, 
^contrary  to  ihe  vit^ws  of  Mr.  Itallou,  to  a  limited  future 
4iil]shmeiit»  a  dUlsiioti  oceurml  id  1830,  and  an  association 
Wiis  organized  in  the  interests  of  the  doctrine  of  restoration. 
This  associjition  existed  for  about  eleven  years  and  then 
became  extinct;  some  of  ils  preachers  returning  to  the 
Universalist  denooiiitatimi,  others  becoming  Unitarians. 
The  Rest<jratinnists  held  that  there  vvuiild  be  a  future 
retribution,  but  that  God  woLtld^  in  his  own  time,  restore 
the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  hajipiness." 

The  symbol  of  the  UnivcniaHst  faith  is  the  Winchester 
"Profession  of  Belief,"  which  was  adopted  in  1803  by  the 
New  England  Convention,  held  in  Winchester,  N.  Hi  It 

"AkTicr:E  i.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testciments  contain  a  revelation  of  the 
character  of  God,  and  of  the  duty»  interest,  and  final  desti* 
nation  of  m<inkind. 

"Article  2.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose 
nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one 
Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole 
family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

"Article  3.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happi- 
ness are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  believers  ought 
to  be  careful  to  maintain  order  and  practice  good  works; 
for  these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men." 

iThis  profession  of  belief  has  remained  unaltered  since 
it  was  formulated.    It  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  general 
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ilcclamtkm  of  the  ftincbmifittAt  doctrine  of  Univereafiilii  flH 

the  puqjosc  of  fellowsliip-  A  more  |Kirticii1rir  kntiwledj^c 
of  their  gciicrul  belief  may  be  gaUit:rcd  frum  the  ulti:r£itici;»i 
of  leadtng  Univcnialist  writef& 

UiuixnialistJi  believe  that  Gdd  is  not  only  nhnS^lity,  xtU- 
wise,  and  umniscientt  but  ttmt  he  \%  ]>erfeetly  Itoly.  As  a 
holy  Gotl  he  is  hostile  to  sin.  He  forbade  it  at  the  first^ 
h;ts  never  cunsimted  to  it^  and  can  never  be  i^mmdlefl  | 
to  it.  His  jKiWcr,  vvistlnni,  jjoodnejis,  and  holinr^K  are  all 
pledj^eii  that  there  "  shall  be  an  end  of  it  in  the  tiioral  iiiiU 
versci"  mil  ttiat  universal  fiylttcnnsftiHss  shall  be  cutali- 
lished.  Sin  is  to  be  ended  thrcnilfh  the  ccmvcrskm  titttl 
salvation  <if  all  sinners,  are  to  come  nttimHtely  into  ! 
holiness  and  peffectiiin.  This  is  lu  be  ilone  by  Je-sus  Christ, 
whose  ftinctinii  it  i$  lo  bitng  man  into  harmeHy  with  Oml,  I 
In  Christ  G'hI  lia^  set  fnrih  in  a  .sin^lu  luniiaii  life  his  ^^rcat 
scheme  t>f  rcconcitiatioa  There  wan  perfect  luinmjny  bif« 
tween  ihB  life  and  G<id ;  and  Chrifft,  the  derived  fntin  Ihu  ' 
inidiiriVed,  most  intintotely  fihared  the  nature  of  God  and 
represents  him  U\  man  iii  coni|*lele  fullness.  There  is 
no  shaih)w  of  variance  between  Christ  and  God.  Christ's 
work  in  the  world  is  to  brinj^  men  to  li^ht  and  .stren[(theii 
the  will  in  resolntion  ai,^'iinst  sin.  lie  helps  to  overcome 
and  destroy  sin  in  the  individual  soul.  Salvation  is  not 
from  the  demands  of  justice,  nor  from  punishment,  endless 
or  otherwise.  The  demands  of  justice  must  be  met,  the 
consequences  of  sin  cannot  he  avoided.  It  is  the  bonila^^e 
of  present  sin  from  which  salvation  is  necessary.  Salvaticm 
is  not  exemption  from  the  consequences  of  sin,  but  redemp- 
tion fr.)m  the  disposition  to  sin;  also  from  imperfection. 
Ik^^innini^  with  repentance  and  receivinj^  God's  forj(iveness 
for  past  sins,  the  soul  must  put  off  the  old  man  with  all 
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his  sins  and  put  Oil  the  new  man  created  in  God*s  likeness, 
runishmcnt  is  a  necessary  penalty  for  violated  law.  Divine 
punishment  is    not  the  manifestation  of  haired  but  the 
I  ^ti^  atid  jflstfumcnt  oi  love,**  The  pui^fafnent  of  sin  is  its 
■facvttable  consequcnccf^"  the  wounds^  the  damage,  the 
InKhame  which  sin  impresses  "  upon  the  individual  conscious- 
ness.   It  is  wholly  wtlhiit  the  souL    Tlie  purpose  of  pun- 
tsltment  is  to  deter  from  sin  and  to  recover  from  sin.  It 
is  therefore  beneficent,  whence  it  fnllows  that  it  cannot 
be  endless^  for  endless  punishment  would  be  vindictive  and 
itot  beneficent  The  soul  is  immoftal  H'iurvivcs  death 
and  entcis  u[>on  the  diiicmbodjcd  state  in  the  same  con- 
dittun  in  wliicli  it  quits  the  embodied.    If  it  has  been 
,  *' dwarfed*'  in  tlic  present  life  "by  neglect,"  or  **  weak- 
I  cncd    by  abuse^  or  **  eomipted "  by  sitit  then  tlwarfed, 
weakened,  corrupt,  ft  must  enter  the  next  life.  Discipli- 

ii,twffl,pyw^M  iteRjpaMflHCjyii  the  soui 

that  goes  into  it  unrepentant  must  suflfer  the  "  thraldom  or 
retribution"  until  the  "will  consents  to  the  divine  order." 
ICven  the  penitent  will  be  subject  to  "  such  discipline  and 
chastening  experiences  as  contribute  to  moral  progress.** 

These  are  not  to  be  taken  as  authoritative  expressions 
of  denominational  belief.  The  Winchester  IVofession  is 
the  only  acknowledged  symbol.  They  simply  represent 
the  current  teaching  of  the  Univcrsalist  ministry.  IVob- 
ably  some  Universalists  would  differ  from  them  in  some 
respects. 

The  Univcrsalist  system  of  government  is  a  modified 
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No  State  conventions  can  be  formed  without  a  constitu- 
ency of  at  least  four  parishes."  Such  conventions  exercise 
authority  in  their  own  territory  under  rules  and  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  general  convention.  They  are  composed 
of  nil  Univcrsalist  ministers  in  fellowship,  and  of  lay  dclc- 
gntes  from  the  (xirishcs.    They  meet  every  year. 

The  general  convention,  which  is  held  in  October  bien- 
nially, consists  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  from  e«ich  State 
convention,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  two 
of  the  latter.  Every  convention  is  entitled  to  send  at  least 
one  clerical  and  two  lay  delegates.  If  it  has  fifty  parishes 
and  clergymen  it  can  send  twice  as  many  delegates,  with 
an  additional  three  for  every  additional  twenty-five  parishes 
and  clergymen.  The  general  convention  "  exercises  eccle- 
siastical authority  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
a(l<i.  It  is  the  court  of  final  appeal  in  cases  of  dispute 
between  State  conventions,  and  in  all  cases  of  cliscipliiie 
not  provided  for  and  settled  by  subordinate  bodies,"  an<l 
htis  original  jurisdiction  in  States  and  Territories  where 
subordinate  conventions  have  not  been  organized.  The 
general  convention  is  an  incorporated  body  and  controls 
various  denominational  funds.  Ministers  are  ordained  by 
councils,  consisting  of  ten  ordained  ministers  and  lay  dele- 
gates from  ten  parishes,  called  by  the  parish  desiring  the 
ordination,  with  the  consent  of  the  convention  (State)  com- 
mittee on  fellowship,  orilinatit»n,  and  discipline.  There  are 
also  licentiates,  both  of  the  clerical  and  lay  order. 

Among  the  usages  of  the  church  is  the  observance  of 
the  second  Sunday  in  June  as  Children's  Sunday."  The 
churches  are  decorated  with  flowers  and  children  are  bap- 
ti/.ed.  Christmas  and  l^astcr  are  generally  observed,  and 
a  Sunday  in  October  is  set  apart  for  services  in  memory  of 


rs  wha  have  died  during  the  year.   The  sacraments 
observed  are  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper    The  mode 

of  baptism  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  applicant 
^There  are  forty  State  conventions,  besides  those  of 
PMI^  and  Spotland,  the  oldest  el  which,  thfit  of  New 
York,  Wi'is  orgsmized  in  \^2$.  New  York  lentls  hi  the 
number  uf  members,  reporting  8526;  Mass;ichii«icttft  comes 
second,  with  7142;  Oiiia  third,  with  4961;  and  Maine 
feufdi,  u4th  375a  The  total  (4  tnembeis  b  49^]$4i  and 
the  ai^grc^'ate  vrthie  of  church  pmpcrty  $8,054,353.  The 
average  value  of  the  church  edihcci^  is  $9750,  and  the 
average  seatmg  capacity  294. 


_  Church 
ntioni.  Edificca. 


10 

6 

I 

9 

5 

1 

18 

18 

District  of  Columbia 

I 

I 

Florida  

3 

1 

«5 

12 

1 

1 

S4 

50 

37 

22 

23 

14 

8 

23 

12 

86 

83 

Maryland  

I 

1 

121 

27 

26 

«3 

10 

.i 

2 

4 

Sutiag  Value  of  Com. 

Ca-  Chuich  muni- 

padty.  Property.  canu. 

625  $3,500  365 

    16 

1,950  96,000  1,382 

500  15 

6,325  367,ooo  2,129 

500  47>ooo  128 

150  2,000  45 

2,250  3.140  533 

200  3tOoo  25 

13.400  523»85o  3,424 

8.850  138,900  1,950 

6.550  118.300  829 

1.875  20,200  571 

3,200  16.525  434 

26,405  542.900  3.750 

700  30,000  3H2 

40.550  2,110,193  7,142 

6.600  221,800  1,549 

3.500  192,900  i,»>3 

200  800  1 20 

i.^too  4,800  711 
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Organi*  Church 

VahieoC 

Church 

Cmh. 

padty. 

Propetty. 

6 

6 

1.720 

$112,300 

..  168 

147 

44.600 

1,798.250 

8,536 

3 

3 

500 

1,300 

25s 

..  91 

91 

24.950 

344,800 

4.961 

5 

9.SOO 

84 

42 

3^ 

9,850 

417.500 

2,209 

10 

10 

4.035 

301,500 

998 

3 

100 

1,300 

101 

1 

1 

100 

750 

20 

..  18 

2 

450 

5.800 

514 

..  65 

57 

18,010 

385,000 

2,409 

I 

1 

300 

5,000 

18 

a 

1 

100 

1.200 

56 

..  IS 

15 

3.545 

85,300 

544 

..  956 

8^ 

244.615 

$8,054,333 

49.194 

CHA7TEK  XUlt 

lESS  ire  congregations  having  no  coimectloii  with  any 
the  denominations*  Some  are  akin  to  l*ii|byterian» 
others  to  Metliodist  and  other  bodies.  Some  are  organ- 
ized on  a  union  basis  and  receive  part  of  their  support 
item  members  of  sevcial  denotntn^tioiii.  Th^e  are  54 
With  aceomaiodatiiutt  for  ICM45. 

StfHfiAftf  lit  tmiSt 

Swchi       ValiMor  Com. 

Ctioitli  muni* 


Alabama.           o  I  .^i*  150 

Alaska. ..  |  .    766 

Califumia..  ti  a  1^  l7^S75  717 

Conncciicut  4  y  425  3,600  353 

Urstnct  or  Cotiimbia  $  3  1,100  J7,iai  386 

GoorKia....   t  1  150  ......  2$ 

Illinois 1 1  f  S  7  3^970  140,000  1,640 

Indiana   16  11  3f2oo  8,450  918 

Iowa   I  I  200  l,oco  7$ 

Kansas   9  5  1,090  7i5So  271 

Maine   3    •   3  850  l7»Soo  170 

Maryland   3  2  2,200  40,000  500 

Massachusetts   18  12  3,105  121,350  684 

Michigan   2  2  375  6,000  170 

Minnesota   i  i  100  700  31 

Missouri   3  i  200  l>Soo  156 

New  Hampshire  .. .  3  1  200  1,500  150 

New  Jersey   8  6  2,150  52,300  552 

New  York   26  23  10,255  722,400  4,232 

Ohio   5  6  2,025  22,800  298 

Pennsylvania   17  15  4,650  140,900  948 

Rhode  Island   6  4  1,750  89,200  768 

Souih  Carolina  ....  I  I  200  8,000  .... 

Vermont   4  2  600  13,575  166 


Total  '156     112     39,345  $1,486,000  14,126 
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GENERAL  STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES. 


I.  Summary  by  States  of  all  denominations, 
a.  Summary  by  denominations. 

3.  Summary  by  denominational  families. 

4.  Summary  of  denominations  according  to  number  of 
communicants. 

5.  Summary  of  denominational  families  according  to 
number  of  communicants. 

6.  Summary  of  denominations  classified  according  to 
|)olity. 

7.  Summary  of  colored  orj^anizations. 

8.  Summary  of  cluirchus  in  cities. 
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TABLE  L— Summary  by  Statu 


•TATBt. 

Alabama  

Alasica  

Arisona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia  

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho    

Illinois  

Indiana  

Indian  Territory  

Iowa  , 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  , 

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  • , 

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

Norkli  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  , 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

I'^fisyhiiiiia  

KUiHie  hiand  , 

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tcnncssiv  


6, 


4.«74 

i.996 
647 
1,149 
382 
317 
1,97 1 
6.899 
247 
8.396 
6,480 
806 
S*539 
4i927 
S»SS5 
3,701 
1,610 
3,328 
a»547 
4J98 
3.429 

l|o^ 
273 

2»797 
64 
783 

2,085 

463 
8,237 
6,824 

868 

9.384 

969 
10,175 
403 

3.815 
i.58'> 
6.35  • 


6^013 
34 
70 
3.791 
1.505 
463 

1. 175 
401 
305 

1.793 
7.008 

143 
7.352 
5.944 

429 
4.539 
2,859 
4.768 
3,520 
1.346 
2,369 
2,458 
3.761 
2.619 

5.009 

0,131 

1,823 
41 

774 
3,204 

381 
7.942 
6,512 

a2?i 
8,896 

41 

592 
9.624 
386 

3.967 
774 
5.794 
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or  ALL  DnKmurAnQin. 


t!:iitiach|r^ 

$6^768,477 
303,650 

5591^71 
14*853 

19*330 

37O1816 

a6,973 
396,^8 

980^619 

4,743*3 

86t8j7 

443t979 

16,985,036 

309*34 1 

Iitpi7z 

3,7oS,82S 

48,679 

114,420 

^»3Ut<>2S 

94*203 

2,424,423 

Hi, 734 

3,108^566 

8,228,060 

679,05  r 

sSr^jio 

24,036 

39.71 5245 

1,202,588 
693,860 

«8,67(,i3t 

182,266 

29-275 

16,056,786 

5S6,«i7 

708,134 

7,452,269 

33''*p729 

12,I12»3*0 

606,397 

6r7,245 

5,032,194 

399' 99  < 

40)^,767 

160,271 

7iH,459 

15*445*946 

379,418 

1,102,771 

46,835,014 

942*75" 

1,097,069 

|8/>H2,97I 

569,504 

12.940,152 

532,590 

4093.473 

430*746 

»9.6^'3t?3? 

3JfU43 

885,950 

'  4443,6«9 

194,466 

250,035 

4.457,225 

102,941 

803,017 

29,490,4  U 

508,351 

107,925 

531.925 

105,749 

2,868,490 

l40,i23«oo8 

2,171,822 

2,192,835 

7,077,440 

685,194 

780,775 

59.496 

2,827,113 

42,159,762 

1,216.469 

8,605 

61,575 

4,901 

»42,843 

2,829.150 

70.524 

3,592.019 

85.917.370 

1,726,640 

i66.3«4 

7.583.' '0 

148,008 

l,i99//>8 

5,636,236 

508,485 

149.728 

i,7<'»i.277 

85,4.^ 

1,812,942 

9.8<X>,443 

552,658 

39. 13 

23  5« 

32  63 

35  76 

24  24 

36  40 
42  II 

27.20 
40  91 

33  40 

n4f 

a4  S7 
li  36 
13  84 

27  34 

35  18 

68  85 

36  21 
42  3S 

32  56 

33  ^3 
7  5« 

22  4» 
32  84 
42  84 

44  17 

26  00 
31  26 


TABU 


BY  States 


Tem   S|74K 

Utah  ......ft, 437 

>  Vemiofit          .t  I  • .  i  •  t«  I « •  •  t  f  I  f  •  •  9<H 

Waathington  tiiit«r«t  ^93 

West  Virginii  .t  tit4f  «««ti«  1,04^ 

Wjr«iiBiii|>.«..  14' 


'12 

80a 

3,ai6 

 43 

1421639 


TABLE  II.^SUMMARV 


OrganUntiont. 

Advent  Chfiiliftiii  883  580 

3.  Suventh-D^w   384  995 

4.  Church  of  Cod    If  39 

|.  Ufe and  Advenl  Untai  |o  28 

ToUl  Advcntisu   1,364  1,757 

Baptists: 

1.  Regular  (North)   6,685  7,907 

2.  KcKular  (South)   8,957  16,238 

3.  RcKular  (Colored)   5,468  12,533 

4.  Six-Principle   14  18 

5.  Seventh-Day   1 15  106 

6.  Faewill   1,493  i»586 

7.  Original  Freewill   118  167 

8.  General   332  399 

9.  Separate   19  24 

10.  United   25  204 

11.  Baptist  Church  of  Christ   80  152 

12.  Primitive   2,040  3i222 

13.  Old  Two-Seed-in  thc-Spirit  Prcdcs- 

tinarian   300  473 

Total  Baptists   25,646  43,029 

column  >Jkm  %  tin-  |icrccnlagc  uf  |Mipiil.iii<iii 


OP  AtX  DKK«IllKil(min>— TMlltolM/. 


89,69s 

136,101 
£01,338 


ValMvrClHR* 


$8,681,337 
>»493.79l 

10*473.943 

a,4iji,fi3| 

14.53S.841 

3wi.<»35 


fi77ti5> 
tsStiiS 
106,31  { 

J8.7y8 
I9)>477 

*t.70J 


43iSl6>37S       tfi?9.C94.4]9  Hk6t8aa7 


35  as 


BY  DUNOHINiltlOati. 


ilmivli 


25 

418 

I 

8 


7,070 
13.502 
11,987 
14 
78 
1,22s 

«25 

209 
»9 
179 
»35 
2,849 


300 

2*250 


a, 180.773 
4,349407 
3,440.970 
3.600 
21,467 
349»309 
41,4^ 

7i»«5o 
S/>50 
60,220 
40.885 
899»273 


1^1  f  400 
Ii4^ 

16,790 
46^075 


$49fS30.504 
18,196,637 

9»038,549 
19,500 
265,260 
3»««S/»42 
S7,oo5 
201,140 
9,200 
80,150 

56,755 
1,649,851 


a«,99i 


800,450 
19380,066 

11348.989 

937 
9.  "43 
87.8(;8 
11,864 
21,362 
1.599 
13,209 
8.254 
121,347 


397 


134.730 


172,230 


12,851 


37,789 


11,599.534 


$82,392,423 


3,717.96*^ 


icauaious  /^^ojccss  of  tum  iwmn  states. 
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mmm    


■mi 


iti  in  Chrirt.. ... 


TotAl  Rnrcr  BMlifea  < 


gfMREN  (Plymouth)  t 

Hrcthrcn  (L)  .  

Brclhrcn  (ll.>, .i**,,, . . * < ... 

Brctbren  (tV.},  «p,«« 

Yolid  n^itlotilli flMibrai  *. 


Catholics  : 

1.  Roman  Catholic ,  m«.«, 

2.  Greek  CiiIiqUc  (UnialetK 

3.  Russian  OrUvodox 

4.  Greek  Orthodoi 

5.  Armenian  * 

6.  Old  C:iihoIic  .  . 
Rcfonncd  Catholic  


Total 


Catholic  Apostolic  

Chinese  Temples  

Christadclphians  

Christians: 

1.  Christians  (Christian  Cor 

2.  Christian  Church  South 


Christian  Missionary  Association  

Christian  Scientists  

Christian  Union  

Church  of  God  ( Wincbrenncrian)  . . 
Church  Triumphant  (Schweinfurth). 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  


128 

1 

7 

20 

>SS 

111 

.... 

109 

Oil 

00 

.... 

86 



11 

•  • .  • 

3U 

9»«57 

10,231 

9 

14 

«3 

12 

1 

1 

7 

6 

I 

4 

8 

8 

9,196 

10,276 

95 

10 

47 

63 

1,281 

85 

143 

«,435 

1,424 

10 

>3 

26 

221 

183 

294 

522 

479 

12 

119 

154 

70 


3,100 


$118,069,746 

320,000 


3 
47 
4 

750 
950 

$66,050 
62,000 
2,700 

1,394 
«,277 

963 
«35 

301,692 
46,005 

$1,637,202 
138,000 

90,718 
13,004 

1,098 

347,697 

$1,775,202 

103.722 

11 

7 

184 

338 

88 

3-300 
1,500 
68,000 
115.530 

20,810 

$3,900 
40,666 
234.450 
643.185 
15,000 
1,386,455 

0^54 
8,724 
18.214 
22,51 1 
3«4 
7,095 

|B4  S^MIHmWVX  WitCAS  Qi^  TUM  VMTMn  STA  TES. 
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TABLS  II.— Summary  iv 

Omwi. 


COMHUNIBTIC  SOCtETt£S(tf): 

I,  Shaken  

a.  AmaiiA.. . i.  .4  «i 

3*  llaniKMi|r..i«  » 

4.  Scparatliti..  1*4 

5.  New  IcaHa.  ,  

6.  Attrukts  ,  

J,  A Jt>n.^i  Shoma  t 

A.  Church  Tnumplimiit  (Korashaii  EccMi^* 

Total  ComDiiiniillG  Sodfilici,^ 


I,  Dunk.inls  or  German  Bapitst^  (Cofi*crv.), . 
J.  Dunk:trcl!i  or  (*crman  Bajuists  (Old  Onkrr 
|>  Dun  rds  0r  German  ]  \ixpi  ists  ( ProgfLmi ve)  * 
4*  Swi^^tlay  Batitltlv  (Ckfinap)  ,^ ........ 


FRiF.Nns: 


3.  Friends  (Hicksitc) . . 

3.  Friends  (  Wilburitc) . 

4.  Friends  (Primitive)  . 

Total  Friends... 


Friends  of  the  Temple  , 

(lermnn  Evangelical  Protestant 
German  Evangelical  Synod. ... 


Jews: 

1.  Jewish  Congregations  (Orthodox) . 

2.  Jewish  Congregations  (Reformed) 


ToUl  Jews. 


•  • 

IS 

7 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

1 
I 

• 

1 

— 

s 

— 

32 

5,058 

4,«68 

3*773 

7,246 

1,62a 

720 

237 

135 

224 

128 

5 

6 

2,088 

989 

i|33S 

2,3"o 

1,113 

794 

201 

52 

11 

9 

1.277 

1,056 

4 

4 

44 

S2 

680 

870 

125 

316 

75 

217 

200 

533 

(ft)  The  Brucdcrtioef  Mennoiiitet  aho  obMnrt  a  communal  life.  Hicy 


DiukIi 

ScalJfif 

IVopvrty* 

16 
aa 
1 
1 
•  • 

t  m 

>  * 

p  *  *  # 

»  *  a  A 
■  *  *  a 

1  I  •  < 

$j6i8oo 
15,000 

10,000 

3,000 

i  ■  »  -  -  • 
6,000 
36^000 

»,7a« 
1,600 
150 
300 

31 

n 

$10^8011 

4i«H9 

I«ai77» 

3 

35.750 

|t,iat||4i 
80^770 

i4ilSg 

61, lot 

4.41 1 
8d08a 

t,oi6 

4».3» 

*4ff*5»«*> 

7>S 
ai3 

S» 
S 

ai5,43i 

13.169 
1,050 

$aj95.7«4 
11661,850 
67,000 
16,700 

80,65$ 
21,993 
4029 
23a 

99S 

302,218 

$4>54i>334 

107,208 

1,150 

35.175 
245»78i 

$i5f300 
1,187,450 
4,614,490 

340 
36.156 
187,43a 

123 

"79 

46,837 
92,397 

$2,802,0^0 
6,952,225 

57,597 
72,899 

301 

"39.234 

$9,754,275 

130,496 

TABLE  IL— SUMM 


LATTEft'IUv  Saints  : 

I.  Church  of  Jutiut  Cbrtht  of  LaUcr-Dny  Snlnti  543 
i,  KkiiFK^'^nkctl  CliurcU  of  Jcmi  Chriit  of  Lat- 

IcPiilRy  B4iiiitt    1,500 

f         Tcrtill4tleE^I3fliySrfiiti..i.. .........  2,043 

tirriiEiiAits: 

I.  Gencnl  5)rnod   966  1 

a.  United  Synod  in  the  Sotilll   201 

3,  (icncrni  Council ,  » » , »   I ,  I  j[3  a 

4,  Syiiodlcil  Conference  « , , ,   l,3oa  I 

5,  Joint  Synod  of  Ollio^  cl&  . ,   297 

6,  Buffalo  ...     20 

7,  Haufjc's   58 

8,  Norwegian  In  North  Amcrtoi  -   194 

9,  Michij;-in   37 

10.  Danisli  in  A  meric^i  ......  ^  t  >   108 

If.  Gcrmnn  Augsburg;   49 

12.  Danish  Church  Associalion   40 

13.  Icelandic  Synod   i 

14.  Immanucl   21 

15.  Suomai  Syno<l   8 

16.  United  Norwegian  of  America   109  I 

Indei>cndent  Congregations   47 

Total  Lutherans   4,591  8 

Mennonites: 

1.  Mennonitc   336 

2.  Bruedcrhoef  (a)   9 

3.  Amish    228 

4.  Old  Amish   71 

5.  Apostolic   2 

6.  Reformed   43 

7.  General  Conference   95 

8.  Church  of  God  in  Christ   18 

9.  Old  (Wisler)   17 

(«f)  The  IWucdcrhocf  Mennonites  obM:rv«  a  c< 
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UCOMIKATIONS.— TMrlriMfA^ 

Cliinch  Scsibg  ValutorOiwcii 

EdUkM.  CapMiiy. 


a66  loa  $8as»so6 

laa  30,790  9a6,a8s 

388  iaa|89a  $i|05ii79i 


ifjaa  47i»8i9  $8,9i9fi7o  164,640 


379  138.453  i,ii4,o6| 

lfSS4  S88,8as  11,110,286  3a4i<^o 

Ii53i  443*18$  7^,313  3S7iiS3 


443  149.338  $i  1659,087  69,505 

25  5.793  84,410  4»24a 

100  30.500  a  14,395  14.730 

275  78,988  806,825  55.452 

53  14,613  164,770  11,482 

75  14,760  129,700  10,181 

23  7,560  111,060  7,010 

33  5.700  44,775  3.493 

4  >.3oo  7,200  1,991 

19  5,300  94,200  5,580 

8  1,915  12,898  1,385 

669  185,242  1,544,455  "9,972 

188  62,344  1,249,745  41,953 

6,701  2,205,635  $35,060,354  1,231,072 


198  70,605  $317,045  i  7*078 

5  600  4,500  352 

61  15,430  76,450  10,101 

I  200  1,500  2,038 

I  225  1,200  209 

29  7,465  52,650  1,655 

43  «3.88o  119.350  5,670 

3  400  1,600  471 

12  4,120  8,015  610 

I  constitute  properly  a  commiinutic  locicty. 


nHODrsTs : 

Methodist  Epfscdfial  i  ^ . . . . « ^ 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopftt 

African  Method i&t  Episeopal  , , 

Arrienn  Union  Methodist  Prottislaieii  > 
African  Meihodbt  Episcopal  ZiOil 

Meihoclii^t  I'rotcstant  

Wcstcy.in  Methodist  

Metho<1i^^t  Kpiseopal^  South 
Conj^TeBaiTonnl  Methodist 
CoEi^re^ational  Methodist  (Coloiedl 
New  Con^rci^.iiioaal  MethcKiuet>  > . . . 
Zion  Union  Apostohc 

Colored  i^lethodist  Efuacopal  ... 

Primitive  Methodist  ,  

Fn.c  Mi'thodLst   

Independent  Mcthodiat^ « ,  p  • 
Evangelist  Missionary  


3* 
4' 

I 

7- 
8, 

9- 
lo. 
II. 

12. 

H 
is- 
l6w 

17. 


6oo 
4,&ii 
150 
5 

so 

30 
t,8oo 
60 
657 
8 
47 


1*7«4 

565 
15,017 
214 
9 
34 
32 
ii7S9 
«4 
1,102 

IS 
If 


Total  Methodists   30,000  51,489 


Moravians   114  94 

Presbyterians: 

1.  Presbyterian  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

ica (Northern)   5»934  6>7i7 

2.  Cumberland  Presbyterian   1, 861  2,791 

3.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Colored)   393  224 

4.  Welsh  Calvinistic   loo  187 

5.  United  Presbyterian    731  866 

6.  Presbyterian  in  the  United  Slates  (Southern)  1,129  2,391 

7.  Associate  Church  of  North  America   12  31 

8.  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  ...  133  11 6 

9.  Reformed  Presbyterian  in  the  United  States 

f^vnnH\  194  lie 


G£N£RA£.  STATiSTiCAl  SWifAMMS. 


Church  Seiidfiff  VsIm  of  Chtifdl 

34  'Oifi^S  39»<^ 


saia44  6,3o^Jo8  |9«^733,4oS  flia40^3M 

3S  "»Sc»  187,600  2,379 

4^134  1,160,838  6,468,a&> 

37  7pi6i  S4i44o  5*415 

l,SBr  565.577  2.714.128  349t7S« 

1^9:4  571.266  3»<i8j.337 

343  86,254  393.250  16,491 

U,688  3f  359466  l8,77Si363  l|309»976 

150  46j4oo  4tf6So  8,765 

s  5S5  535  319 

i?  S>^50  3i75<>  "i^^Sf 

jiT^  tOficio  3,346 

5411464  1.7131366  ia5>.3«3 

jU  ^,930  391.993  4f764 

m  i6St^  805,085  33,1m 

14  7t7»l  366,971  3,569 


46,138        13,863,178  $132,140,179  4,589»284 

114  31,615  $681,250  11,781 


6,664 

2,225,044 

$74,455,200 

788,224 

2,024 

669,507 

3,515,510 

164,940 

183 

52,139 

195,826 

12,956 

189 

44*445 

625,875 

12,722 

832 

264,298 

5,408,084 

94,403 

2,288 

690,843 

8,812,152 

179,721 

4,849 

29,200 

1,053 

116 

37,050 

211,850 

8,501 

"5 

37»095 

1,071,400 

10,574 

TABU  Ilt^^yHMlV  BY 


I 


Rcfarmed  Fresbytcrian  in  North  America 

(Cencnil  Synod)     39  33 

II.  Ei*formcd  I'rcsUytcrian  (Covenanted)  . . .  < .  I  4 
U»  Refonncd  Presbyterian  in  tbe  United  Slatci 

andCftnada  t  1 

Total Presbyterkos  io»443  IMT^ 


Protestant  Episcopal: 

I.  Pratcst.mt  Episcopal  4*^4^  5f(^'9 

1,  Reformed  Episcopal   78  S3 

Total  Episcopal   4|334  5p  t02 

REfORMED; 

Reformed  in  America                          ^  ||8  02 

X  Reformed  in  United  Stntei . .   880  l«||o 

^           Total  Rcforiised.,^«^.*<....«...*MMt  Mod  ^rti 

Salvation  Army   ...  329 

Schwenkfcldians   3  4 

Social  Urcthrcn   17  20 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture   ...  4 

Spiritualists   ...  334 

Thcosophical  Society   ...  40 

United  Brethren: 

1.  United  Brethren  in  Christ   2,267  3,731 

2.  United  Brethren  (Old  Constitution)   531  795 

Total  United  Brethren   2,798  4,526 

Unitarians   515  421 

Universalists   708  956 

Independent  Congregations   54  156 


Grand  Total 


111,036  165,297 


CENEHAl  STATiSTiCAL  SUMMARIES.  39 1 


:XOIIIKATIOKS.*CMr//ll«rA/. 


CWdi 

Sntlag 
CapacUy. 

Value  oTCIraicli 

Coanviai- 
caaia. 

W 
I 

i9.t8o 
300 

£160.000 

37 

1 

80a 

75,000 

600 

4,038,650 

$94,869,097 

1,378,33a 

5,019 
84 

i»336,952 
23.925 

$81,220,317 
1,615,101 

S32.054 

8.4$S 

1.960.877 

$82.89di8 

CIO.  coo 

670 
106 

257.922 
534,254 

33.755 

$10,340,159 

7.975.583 
428,500 

92,970 
204,018 
12,470 

2,080 

825,931 

$18,744,242 

309,458 

\ 

II 

30 
1 

12,055 

1.925 
8,700 

20,450 
200 

$38,150 

12,200 
8,700 

573.650 
600 

8,742 
306 

9i3 
1,064 

45,030 
695 

2,837 
578 

816,458 
174,680 

$4,292,643 
644,940 

202,474 
22,807 

3.415 

991,138 

$4,937,583 

225,281 

424 
832 
112 

165,090 
244615 
39,345 

$10,335,100 

8,054,333 
1 ,486,000 

67.749 
49»»94 
14,126 

142,639 

43,596.378 

$679,694,439 

20,618,307 

12   HEUGiOUS  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITEI}  STA  TES. 

TABLE  UL— SuMHARV  w 

DBMDUDUmOIlL  IflBUUn.  ^""i- 

  ialhJiiAa 

Adventists  (6  bodies)   1,364  1,757 

Baptisu  ( 11  bodici)                r               .  HM^  43i<'S9 

Hrcihren  (River)  (i  bodi«t), .............  . »  i|5  ill 

Brethren  (Hvmuuili)  (4  Wdiet)* .   t . . ,  314 

'^-'^nlki  (7  WUc*)   9iig6  10,370 

tlk  Apostolic .  4           4 »  « , ,  95  10 

fTcmpks,...   17 

linst^dclphians  ^ .  < ,  p.  •  03 

Christi:in$  {2  bodies)  . .  .   tj43S  tp||4 

Christian  Missionary  Auodatioa*.^. to  13 

Christian  IScicntisti . , , . .  •  }6  iii 

Chnslian  Uniorr   183  ^94 

Church  or  Cod  (Winchfeimcfkiil . .   ^ .  |32  479 

Church  Triumphant  (SchwcinfiiTth)* *  ^. Hi i i.. ,  12 

Church  of  Ehe  Nctvjcrusrvlcm.         i fe,.,  II9  154 

Communistic  Societies  (8  bodies)   ....  32 

ConKrcj;niiw.^livb   ^» ,,,,  t  SiOS8  4t868 

Djsciplcs  of  Christ         p .  4  .       ^                t  3i77J  7,246 

Dunkards  (4  bodies)  ^4 ^ .  ^  ^  ^  ^          .  3,oH8  989 

Evangdical  Assocriation  .  * .  ^   'j^3S  2j3IO 

Friends  {4  bodies)   ti277  1,056 

Friends  of  the  Temple   4  4 

German  Evan  gel  ica  J  (Prolcitaiii)   44  $2 

^G«rniftQ  Evangelical  Svnod, ....  ..^^^a       « «  680  870 

^#^fl^£ongrcgaiiofis  (2  bodi^)  200  S33 

S^ariltif^Bay  Saints  (a  bodies). .... ^4 i« *^  1,043  S56 

iMihmiii  (16  boaiG9}  ii^i  iiidcii^itoM 

^f  cnnon  ites  (la  bodfei)      i 1  ^  ^  t *  QOf  £50 

Mcthothsts  ( 17  bodies)   30,060  51,489 

Moravians   114  94 

Presb)UTi:ins  (12  bodies)   10,448  13,476 

Protestant  Episcopal  (2  bodies)   4»224  5,102 

Kcrormcd  (3  bodies)   1,506  2,181 

Salvation  Army   ....  329 

Schwenkfcldians   3  4 

Social  Brethren    17  20 

Society  fur  Iithicit  Culture   4 

Spiritunlists  .   . ,   ....  334 

Tht:os«>[>hical  Society   40 

Uniiotl  Ihcthan  (2  bodies)   2,798  4,526 

Unitarian*^    5'$  4^* 

UnivcTsa  lists   708  956 

Indcjiendeiit  Congregations     54  156 


GENEf^AL  STATiSTiCAl  SVMMAJtMS, 


iOWOHIHATlOHAL  FAMILISS. 


1 


Church. 

$ir>36.34S 

60,491 

1 1  can  c  XA. 

1717 

?*' 

Hi.  tea 

1  -t7T 

1,465 

3i374r907 

118,3711366 

6,257,871 

J 

47 

♦ 

347 <  ■'97 

■  IMC  9iH 

■  1 

3*3^ 

3»909 

m 

iJ 

?34>4|** 

m43iI&5 

1  • '  • 

If  IIHHl 

7i095 

lo6|fkyi 

A  n  1  n 

j«  aie  111 
43»33>i4i7 

C  T  "»   T""  1 

£  ^  7  J 

^  1  t  n  C  1 
1/4  1  1 

]  jOi  6 

I.SOQ 

414.056 

t.i6'*.6t  [ 

73,795 

*i  /  V  *  J  J  J 

■tt^tl X 

AiCl  Kill 

5 

1,150 

t5i3M 

52 

1,187.450 
4^614,490 

3^«Sfi 
iB7i43a 

785 

245,781 

:3oi 

>39.234 

9*754,27S 

130,496 

^     122,892  ^ 

^  ip05t,79» 

166,12$ 

6,701 

3|205,635 

35,060,354 

If33»i07a 

406 

129.340 

643.800 

4«.54i 

46,138 

12,863,178 

132,140,179 

4.589.284 

31.615 

681,250 

11,781 

12,469 

4,038,650 

94.869,097 

1.278,332 

1,360,877 

82,835.418 

540,509 

2,080 

825,931 

18,744,242 

309,458 

27 

12,055 

38.150 

8,742 

6 

«»925 

12,200 

306 

II 

8,700 

8,700 

573,650 

1,064 

30 

20,450 

45.030 

1 

200 

600 

6c;5 

3»4iS 

99t»i38 
165,090 

4,937.583 

225,281 
67.749 

424 

10,335,100 

832 

244,615 

8,054,333 

49,>94 

112 

39.345 

1,486,000 

14,126 

142,639 

43.596,378 

$679,694,439 

20,618,307 
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TABLE  IV.<-Dbnomination8  According  to  Nvmbik 
or  Communicants. 


U  Roman  Catholic  <   6,331,417 

a«  Methodist  Epitoifml   S,a40p3S4 

3*  Regular  r}u|iti»t  (Cuturvd), « 1  


{.  ItotMxIbt  CpUcml  (Soath|«»,   1.309,976 

6.  K^giilar  IkiitKil  (North)  * .  •  t ,   800,450 

7.  mibyterian  (North)    788,324 

8.  Diiefpct  of  Chnii..   641,051 

9.  PromLint  Episcopal   S33t054 

la  Congrogittmnd   513,771 

II.  African  Methodist  Episcopal   4S3»72S 

13,  Lutheran  Synodical  CDnfercnce   357t<53 

13.  African  Methodist  KpiscoDal  Zion   349t788 

14.  Lutheran  (General  Countij   334,846 

ic.  RefDrmcd  in  the  United  State*  « . .  304,018 

16.  United  [treiliren  in  Christ   203,474 

17.  Germ^m  Kvan^elic.il  SyjicKl   187,433 

18.  I'rv^b^'tcriHin  (Souih)   1791721 

19.  Cum1>cfbnd  Prc^byteriiiii   164,940 

3a  Lutheran  Gcner:il  Synod   164,640 

31.  Lntter-Day  Saints   I44>352 

33.  Methodist  Protectant   141 1989 

33.  Lvangdical  Association   I33»3>3 

34.  Otecd  Mcihodtsi  Epttcopal   1291383 

35.  Moijlive  Ilaptist   1 31,347 

36.  irnliEd  NoTHisglatt  Lutheran   n9t973 

37.  tliillcd  Ff«3byiimaii «   94>403 

38.  ibd&mcdiii  Amcttai   93>97o 

39.  Christian  ^ . .  90,718 

30.  Freewill  Baptist   87,808 

31.  Friends  (Orthodox)   80,655 

33.  Jewish  (Reformed)   72,899 

33.  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio   69,505 

34.  Unitarian    67,749 

35.  Dunkards  (Conservative)   61,101 

36.  Jewish  (OrtUudoi)  *   $7»597 

37.  Nonvogbn  h^gb^MBtk   SSt453 

38.  Universalist   49>>94 

39.  Spiritualist   45«030 

40.  Lutheran  United  Synod  in  the  South   37»457 

41.  German  Evangeliciu  Protestant   36*156 

43.  Seventh-Day  Adventist  *.....  38,991 


43,  Advent  ChTistian <  

44,  United  Brethren  (Old  Comtitution) 

4c.  Church ofGod  

40,  Frvc  MclUcHli$t  , » t  *  « i « , 


48.  Lmicr-Day  S^tlnti  (Hmganlicd)«»it«i.».i i. 

49.  GcnanL  ll:imiit  i< *  «  i  <  . 
Sa  Cliristinn  unwii  t,. •« i 4 

51.  Mcnnunitc  ti^tt^tiif  . 

52.  Wcsleyan  Methodist   ^  1  , 

53»  H  au  gc's  Lutheran  Synod  « *  *  1 .  #  * « 1  •  # « » » 1 1 « • 

In(k'|Hnck-nt  CnngrGgatioili .4 «•      «f  p 

54*  Rusitnii  Orthodtix, ,  *  • »  «  

5|.  United  Jiajitii^t.  t  t,«... 

50.  Christian  (SiHiih)  . , . ,   t  ^  • 

5%  Luii^iHThtiul  rix^1>yt€rian  (Colored)* 

58.  Old  rvvij^SLL-d  liaptiat  

59.  WfKlt  CalviiiiHiic  Mc'tfuuliat  

uo.  Chrisli.in  Kt-fiftriiKd  

61.  Original  KiL-uwilt  llaptist.  

62.  Moravia  a  , 

63.  MicUiii;an  Luthcmn  Synod  •  i  i . 

64.  Greek  CatliciLic  (Uniatcs)  . .  * ,  

65.  Hcforincd  Prcsb} ierinn  fSynod)  t  < « « « ^  •  t  *  •  - 


68.  Scvcntli-Day  Daptist  

69.  Congregational  Methodist  

70.  Salvation  Army  

71.  Christian  Scientist  

72.  Associated  Reformed  Synod  (South)  . . . 

73.  Reformed  Episcopal  

74.  Baptist  Church  in  Christ  

75.  Dunkards  (Progressive)   . 

76.  New  Jerusalem   . 

77.  Augsburg  Lutheran  Synod  

78.  General  Conference  Mennonite  

79.  Imnianuel  Lutheran  Synod  

80.  Primitive  Methodist  

81.  Reformed  Presbyterian  (General  Synod) 

82.  Dunkards  (Old  Order)  

83.  Friends  (Wilburite)  

84.  Buflalo  Lutheran  Synod  

85.  Danish  Lutheran  Association  


kEUCiOUS  FORCES  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
TABLE  \\.^^mtmueJ. 

MKOMINATKNn.  COMIUaioUltt. 


13a 

132, 

m- 

■54- 

137- 

139- 
140. 

143* 


Armenian  Catholic  , , . . ,  

Corvgrccational  McthodisI  (Colored), . , , . . « ^  * 

Schwcnlkrddtnn  ,  ,   306 

Harmony  Society   •  < , .  250 

Friends  (Primitive)  «  ,  333 

Old  Ordcfp  or  Yorker  Dreihrcn  214 

Apt^tolic  Mennonite  «  909 

Cnufch  Triumphant  (Koresliaii  Ecckiift) .....  305 

Sepamists. . . ,   am 

Bevcnth-Day  Baptist,  Gmnim* 
Greek  Oftliodcm^ ...  ..^ 

Reformed  Freabytcrbii  Coveitiuiied*...,  

Altruists*  ^. .  p».i 

New  Icirjiins. , . . r«  r« .**«ti**«* 
Atlon.ii  Sliomd       .h* ^ 1 ,  ,^ . . « 


TABLE  V,— OraOIIINATlONAL  FAMILtEfi  ACCORDIHG  TO^J 

NvJiisii  fit  Cmmmmmm  J 

l^'CnthoMc.   6,2^jfi7t 

Mctliodiit   4,$t^,2^4 

3*  Wapliat   3t7i7.9^ 

4.  Presbyterian   19278,332 

5.  Lutheran   i»33l,072 

6.  Epbcopalian   $4^*5^ 

7.  Reformed   309,45^ 

8.  United  Brethren   225,281 

9.  Latter-Day  Saints                               ..  166,125 

ID.  Jewish   130,496 

11.  Friends   107,208 

12.  Christians   103,722 

13.  Dunknrds   73»79S 

14.  Advcnlist    60,491 

15.  Mcnnonite   4>t54i 

16.  (I'l>  mouth)  Brethren   6,661 

17.  Communistic  Societies   4^049 

18.  (River)  Brethren   3,427 


398  A'EUGiOUS  IVHtCJSS  OF  THE  UNiTED  STATES. 


TABLE  VL— Denominations 

Conors 

Adventitt  (4  bodies)   1,061  733 

Baptist  (la  Ixxlics)   sSiS^S  421863 

(River)  Brethren  (all)   155  111 

(Plymouth)  Brethren  (all)   314 

Catholic  (Reformed)   8  8 

Christians  (all)   I»43S  hA'H 

Christadclphian     63 

Christian  Missionary  Association   10  13 

Christian  Scientist   26  221 

Christian  Union   183  294 

Chinese  Temples   47 

Congregational   5,058  4,868 

Disciples  of  Christ   3,773  7,346 

Friends  of  the  Temple   4  4 

German  Evangelical  Protestant.    44  53 

{ewish  Congregations  (all)   300  533 

.utheran  (2  bodies)  (b)   1,626  3,s86 

Methodist  Independent   8  15 

Schwenkfcldian   3  4 

Social  Brethren  •   17  20 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture   ...  4 

Spiritualist   ...  334 

Theosophical  Society   ...  40 

Unitarian   51$  421 

Independent  Congregations   54  156  * 


Era 

Catholic  (6  bodies)                                 9,188  10^368 

Catholic  Apostolic                                     95  10 

Evangelical  Association                           1,335  ^^V^ 

Latter-Day  Saints  (all)                            3,043  856 

Methodist  (8  Ixxlics)                              37,019  46,907 

Moravian                                               114  94 

Protestant  Episcopal  (all)                          4,224  5,102 

United  Brethren  (all)                              3,798  4,526 

^)  For  cspfaMliu«%  M*  page  oC  lairoducdua. 
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Classified  According  to  Polity  (a). 


OATIONAL. 

Chufch 

Scaiiag 

VakworChwdi 

Capodiy. 

IHopcfty. 

caau. 

95.921 

$589,870 

30,853 

Ilf55^t>34 

to»3JSt4i« 

3,706,105 

7«' 

32,105 

81,350 

3,427 

1,405 

6,661 

1,000 

1)098 

'347,697 

1,775,203 

103,722 

4 

950 

2,700 

1,277 

II 

3,300 

3,900 

754 

7 

1,500 

40,666 

8,724 

184 

68,000 

234,450 

18,314 

47 

02,000 

4i73^ 

ii553»o8o 

43,335,437 

512,771 

1,609,453 

12,206,038 

641,051 

5 

1,150 

*  15,300 

340 

52 

35,"75 

1,187,450 

36,156 

301 

139,324 

9,754,275 

i3o,4«^6 

2,162 

654,867 

10^693,145 

468,61 1 

14 

7,725 

266,975 

2,569 

6 

1,925 

12,200 

306 

II 

8,700 

8,700 

913 

573,650 

1,064 

30 

20,450 

45,030 

I 

200 

600 

rK;5 

424 

165,090 

10,335,100 

67,749 

113 

39,345 

1,486,000 

14,126 

COPAL. 

8,816 

3.374,907 

$118,371,366 

6,256,871 

„  3 

750 

66,050 

1,394 

1,899 

479.335 

4.785,680 

I33»3»3 

388 

122,892 

1,051,791 

166,125 

42,96" 

11,952,703 

126,599.144 

4,387,803 

114 

31,615 

681.250 

11,781 

5,103 

1,360,877 

82,835.418 

540.509 

3,415 

991.138 

4,937,5«3 

225,281 

{i)  Including  iadepcndcnt  congregations. 
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TABLE  VL— DiNomif  ATiONS  CLAtiiniD 

PlBSBV 


Adventist  (a  bodies)   503 

BapUtty  Original  Freewill   118 

Church  of  God  (Winebrennerian)   533 

Churth  of  the  New  Jerusalem   1 19 

Dunkards  (all)   3,088 

Friends  (all)   1,277 

German  Evangelical  Synod   680 

Lutheran  (a)  (14  bodies)   3,965 

Mennonitcs  (all)  '  905 

Methodist  (8  bodies)   3,973 

Presbyterians  (all)   10,448 

Reformed  (all)   1,506 

Salvation  Army    

Univcrsalist   708 

Congitgational   59»7o8 

Episcopal   46,716 

Presbyterian   34,61a 

Grand  Total   111 ,036 


1,034 
167 

479 

98 
1,056 

870 
6,009 

4»567 
I3>476 
3,181 

329 
956 


Recapit 

62,373 
70*073 
32,807 


"65,253 


TABLE  VII.— Summary  op 

COLOIUtD 


Regular  Baptist  (Colored)   12,533 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal   4a 

African  Methodist  Episcopal   3,481 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant     40 

(•)  For  «splaBaifcw%  ••• 


CS/f£JtAL  STATiSTiCAL  SUMMARiBS.  40I 


AoooioiMo  TO  Polity.— C«mIiimm/. 
TEKIAN. 


4>9 

iiOi6 

^5 
785 

4fS39 
406 

3.163 
12,469 
a,o8o 

833 


Ckpadty. 

41.400 
"5.530 
ao,8io 
414.036 
302,218 
245.781 

1,550,768 
129,340 
902,750 

4.038,650 

825.931 
12,055 
244,615 


ValiMorChwdi 


$646^75 
57.005 

643.185 
1.386,455 
1.362,631 

4.541.334 
4,614,490 
a4.367.209 
643,800 
5,274,060 
94,869,097 
18,744,242 
^  38,150 
81O54.333 


29.6 
11,8 
22,511 
7.095 

73.795 
107,208 

187,432 
762,461 
4i»54i 
198.913 
1,278,332 

309,458 
8,742 
49.194 


ULATION. 
52,618 
62,699 
27,282 


142.599 


16,334,000 
18,314,217 
8,938,711 


$175,001,891 
339,328,282 
165,242,466 


5,802,614 
11,723,076 
3,088,  iiB4 


43.586,928     $679,572,639  20,613,874 


Colored  Organizations. 
Denominations. 


Church 

Seating 

Value  of  Churdi 

CommunU 

Edifices. 

Capacity. 

Property. 

canti. 

11.987 

3,441,880 

$9,038,549 

1.349. 189 

35 

11,500 

187.600 

2,279 

4.124 

1,160,838 

6,468,280 

452,725 

27 

7,161 

54,440 

3.415 

p*fft         of  iBtroducdoB. 


WB  mtTMO  STATES. 


tAUE  VII.— COLORKl 


ithodlst  Episcopal  Zioa,   ii704 

lonal  Methodist  (Colored) ,  ....«•  9 

iethikliit  KpiscopaL, t.  ..<..«. li7S9 

on  Union  Apostolic  * . .  •  •  1 « 1  •  32 

Eirangelist  Miasionary   1 « » ,  t » .  <  > . .  1 1 

CumixTland  Pfcsbytenon  (Qdored).  224 

Total,.,  t.«r»««#»t«4«>#«.  18,83s 


CmxiftBD  Organization 

Regiikr  Baptist  (Korth}.  pp.,,  ^  it,  t.,   406 

Rector  Daptist  (Soulb) t^»««^.  7 

Freewill  Bnptiit  «....,«p*p,p,,..,.i»p^».,,..i<i.  $ 

PrjmttiVG  Uaptist       p. p,,,^   323 

014  Two-Hccdriii-tlie^imt  AedeitiBatlui  BipM .  1 S 

Roman  Catholic  .p-p  ,*,>«444ft*i«#.  31 

Cfafistians  (Christian  Connection)  ^ t*««*i t «»^fr»«4 .  03 

Con^rcgntlnnal  fiS||j@jg^^^i#i«*  •  85 

Disci ptcs  of  C  hrist  ^g^^S^^*  «•  •  277 

Lutheran  (Synodical  Conference)  •   S 

Lutheran  (United  Synod  in  the  South)   S 

Methodist  Kpiscopal   ^1984 

Methodist  Protestant   S4 

Independent  Methodist   2 

Presbyterian  (Northern)  •  •  •  233 

Presbyterian  (Southern)   4S 

Reformed  Presbyterian  (Synod)  %  •  •  • .  I 

Protestant  Episcopal   49 

Reformed  Episcopal   37 


CSNSiSAl  S7\mSTiCAl  SUA!A!AM£S.  403 


DKNOMINATIONS.*riW//jUM/. 


Chuidi 
EdUicci. 

1,587 

a? 

-i 

19,631 


Capacity. 

565,577 

541,464 
10,100 
1,050 

53>>39 


Value  of  OnmcIi 


$3,714,128 

1,713,366 
15,000 

a.ooo 
195,826 


349,78s 

139.383 
2,340 

951 
12,956 


5,792,294        $20,389,7 14        3,303,35 1 


IN  OTHER  DINOMINATIONS. 


3U 
5 
3 

391 

4 

27 

183 
5 

3,8oo 

50 

3 

300 

29 

J 

4,139 


93,660 

''^ 

96.699 
1,025 
8,370 

16,495 
19,360 
41.590 
1,050 

^  550 
635.252 

n.545 
735 
56,280 
6.190 

11,885 
5>975 

1,008,651 


$1,087,518 

3.875 
13.300 

135,427 
930 
237,400 

23,500 
246,125 
176.795 

13.400 

,  1.750 
3,630,093 

35.445 
4.575 
391.650 
32,200 
1,500 
192,750 
18,401 

$6,336,734 


35,221 
6s  I 

18,163 
265 
14,5  i  7 
4.989 
6,908 
18,578 
211 

246,249 
3.183 

333 
14.961 
1.568 
76 

2.977 
1,723 

370,826 


ULATION. 
19,631 
4.139 
23,770 


5,793,294 
1,008,651 


$20,389,714 
6,236,734 


9,303,351 

370,826 


6,800,945         $26,626,448  3,674, 1 77 


X£UGi0US  SOMCMS  OF  TiiM  miT£D  STATES. 


llt.'^uiCftii  m  tmm^fvm  cuu  («). 


tWIOlilMATtOML 

11^. 
v. 

41 

36 

94 

34 

"5 

57 

57 

"i 

47 

5 

30 

Disciples  of  Christ  .  .  . ,  

3 

S 

3 

3 

3 

11 

9 

6 

1 

2 

lo 

3 

Lutheran  (it  bodies).  

29 

6S 

41 

as 

Jiiw  isU  Coti  ^^^^  t  io  ns  (i  bod  ics) 

i7 

9 

% 

97 

108 

56 

OtKcr  McthodiiiC  (9  bodici)  ... 

14 

34 

13 

31 

1! 

87 

,  ^E^ymcd  (3  bodies)  .  ^r.,^,^  * 

9 

21 

3 
4 

40 

S 

6l 

3 
2 

27 

3 
S 
37 

TMd. 

78 

■4 

160 

324 
58 
249 

w 

166 


CENEiUL  STATiSnCAL  SVAiAiAMES.  40$ 


TABLE  VllI.-^llutcilM  IN  ClTlKS— FiMT  CUii.— CwIAmm/. 
CHVRai  BDincit. 

New    PMIa*  Bpook* 

PKNOMWATIOIIfl.                      York  ^'K^'  iSrV 

Baptist  (4  bodies)                   41  40  95  la  ai8 

Roman  Catholic                    108  119  61  63  jco 

Congregational                      10  48  4  37  89 

Disciples  of  Christ                     3  4  3  3  10 

Evangelical  Association              3  11*9  6  29 

Friends  (3  bodies)                     3  I  15  3  31 

Lutheran  (11  bodies). ........    24  58  40  3|  147 

Jewish  Con j^regations  (a  bodies)   41  10  8  8  67 

Methodist  Episcopal                 63  75  107  55  300 

Other  Methodist  (9  bodies) . . .     S  13  20  11  50 

Presbyterian  (6  bodies) .......    79  38  136  37  290 


Protestant  Episcopal   98  32  I02  60  293 

Reformed  (3  bodies)   34  9  21  2$  89 

Unitarian   4  4  4  $  '7 

Univcrsalist   4  4  2  S 

Miscellaneous   i$  34  38  10  97 

Total   534  500  664  383  a,o8i 


If 

4 

a? 

a 

9 

6 

15 

3 

40 

8 

'1 

107 

55 

20 

II 

136 

102 

21 

4 

S 

2 

s 

38 

10 

664 

3«3 

406  MEUGiOUS  MMCMS  OF  TUE  UNiTMi^  STATES, 
p    '  TABU  IN 


Vju.im  or 


BaptiMUMHei)., ................ fi»878»8QO 

Rotfuui CMbcilic  .mi..........   8|]a4i7P 

Con^gatlciiia]              p. tt^tift.it  i|0]j,5Q0 

Diiaplcs  of  Christ. 4 m»  ll||M> 

£vangc(ica]  AssociaCiiii  ...,,1.  fa^M> 

Friends  {3  bodies) «  » . ,  ^          i  , ,  44^^000 

Luthcmn  (ti  txidics)   l»u  1,80b 

icwiih  Congregations  (3  bodkt)  . . . ^i*. . j J40|0C30 

feihodist  Ejpiscopal   li^ojso 

Other  MetTiodiM  (9  bodici)  .  i , . ^.^.^^ , . ,  33f|0<» 

Presbyterian  (6  bodies).  9»5S4'^'<^ 

FrotesEant  Episcopal  , .  *           * ,    , ,  ,^ .  16^391,000 

Reformed  Q  bodki), .  *  «  5,448,000 

UniUirlan  » •  •  *  *  ^  » • « i  i  *  650,000 

Univcrsalist  « « •    « .  1  *  •  •  * « .  S^S*^ 

MlsceUaneous   1,287,000 

Total ....... $54,670,600 

^  CQ1IIII7N1 

Pdpulation  . •  •   i»5t5,3oi 


Baptist  (4  bodies)   I4»S  ><> 

Roman  Catholic   386,300 

Congregational   3»047 

Disciples  of  Ch  list   414 

Evangelioit  Associate  .  *  4   292 

Friends  (3  bodies) ,    835 

Lutheran  (n  bodies)   16,125 

Jewish  Congregations  (a  bodies)   35»o85 

Methodist  ^iscopal   i4>998 

Other  Methrdist  (9  bodies^   2,681 

Prcsh )  \  c  ri  n  a  (6  bodi  cs) . . , ,   26, 602 

Prokiinnt  Episcopal    37i597 

Hl  formed  (3  bodjcs)    8»942 

Unitarian   940 

Univcrsalist   863 

Miscellaneous   71823 

Total   556,954 


GENERAL  STATISTICAL  SUMAiAKIES.  4QJ 


CiTIU— Fl&ST  C\JM.^CmitiMtud^ 


Church  Property. 


ClikA8i»,IU. 

PtaUMMphia,  Pft. 

Ikooklys,  N*  Y* 

$i»053.350 

$3,9^3,384 

$1,858,000 

4»9»4»637 

4.837>657 

3,468,300 

1,372,310 

160,110 

1,753,000 

65.000 

35.000 

50,800 

137,000 

130.500 

49,500 

13,000 
1,080.250 

1,495.000 

146,000 

1,584,400 

853,100 

536,5a> 

475.000 

327,000 

3,023,100 

3,288,200 

3,116,500 

195.600 

258,900 

166,650 

1,646,800 

6,504,500  • 

1,582,000 

1,223,100 

5.919.I7I 

3.369.500 

35»8oo 

860,000 

976,500 

300,000 

350,000 

190,000 

318,000 

245.500 

183,250 

826,200 

1,386,400 

177.000 

$15,462,667 

$28,023,365 

$18,682,437 

$9,752,534 
20,415.344 
4,300,930 

363,800 

397.00a 

3,101,000 

5.138.550 
4,978.500 
11,068,550 
952.150 
19,087,300 

36,904,771 
5,320,300 
1,370,000 
1,211,750 
3,676,600 

$116,839,069 


CANTS. 


1,099,850 

1,046,964 

806,343 

4.468,458 

12,634 

13,971 

66,308 

262,047 

163,658 

201,063 

1,012,968 

9.704 

890 

n,«53 

24,794 

1.320 

472 

287 

2.493 

1,684 

1,256 

412 

3.644 

223 

5.014 

768 

6,839 

34,999 

11,653 

14.732 

77,509 

9,187 

4,216 

2,645 

51.133 

15.859 

32,925 

18.410 

82.192 

2,091 

5,281 

1,416 

11,469 

11,831 

41,199 

17,095 

96.727 

8,937 

28,319 

17,600 

92,453 

809 

7,566 

5,473 

22,790 

995 

675 

1.600 

4,210 

1.037 

5»4 

771 

3.185 

14,789 

6,358 

2,214 

31,184 

388,145 

335,189 

309.610 

1,589,898 

MEiJGiom  ms^cMs  OF  TMM  mitm  states. 


fABLE  Vnt— CltUECBES  IN 


Oroami 


St,  Louisi  Mob 
lloston,  Mas&p . 
Haiti  mare,  M4, 
S;in  Fmndsco,  CkL 

Cleveland,  O. . ,  < 
UufTalo,  N,  Y. , . . 
New  Orlcnns,  La. 
I'lilsburg,  I'a. . . , 
WLishington,  D.  C 
Uctroiti  Michu  . . 
IktilwEiukcc,  Wbi 
Newark,  N  J* 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 
Jersey  Cit>v  N.  J, 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. . . 
Kansas  City, Mo. 
Providence,  R.  1. 

Denver,  C«»l  

Indianapolis,  Ind< 
Allegheny,  Pa. . . 

Total  


3S 

'\ 

;i 

12 

5S 
II 

9 
12 
16 

9 


12 
II 
>3 
>9 
II 
10 
S 


86 
60 
43 
33 
41 
26 
29 
3* 
43 
iS 
33 

:i 

IS 


16 
25 

32 
18 
12 

9 

>3 


417  666 


14 

30 

3 
8 

.1 

4 

4 
3 
6 
6 
6 
3 

30 
1 

2 

9 
7 
13 
10 

S 
2 

^87 


9 

7 
II 

6 

6 
11 

4 

9 

2 

2 

4 

5 

7 

3 

■a  • 

4 
I 
3 
3 
3 
4 


120 


16 

7 
35 
7 
4 

13 

n 
10 
12 

u 

16 

21 

4 

at 


7 

20 

4 

I 

$ 
4 
12 

«57 


Church 


36 

80 

12 

S 

15 

Boston,  Mass.  

29 

35 

32 

5 

6 

38 

41 

2 

8 

24 

San  Francisco,  CaL  . . 

6 

33 

9 

5 

6 

12 

40 

S 

5 

3 

16 

28 

17 

5 

1 1 

Buffalo.  N.  Y  

28 

5 

2 

"3 

New  Orleans.  La. .... 

12 

10 

GM/fMMAl  StATiSTiCAt  StWMAMiMS,' 


Cmifr— SBGOitt>  Cum 


CMwr 


3t 

it 

ao 

s* 

ay 

4» 

i6 

4 

"9 

7 

J3 

2 

2r 

]  1 

18 

4 

14 

16 

20 

5 

>3 

17 

21 

26 

13 

II 

27 

12 

*l 

«3 

33 

30 

16 

17 

16 

s 

i| 

31 

13 

3 

7 

5 

17 

4 

23 

1 1 

24 

3 

It 

8 

14 

3 

to 

9 

9 

17 

16 

n 

10 

2 

10 

10 

3 

'3 

It 

sa 

3 

13 

13 

to 

13 

s 

7 

2 

i 

10 

it 

16 

7 

7 

s 

as 

3 

500 

220 

390 

314 

I 

s 

13 
t 

■  m 

3 
2 
2 
2 

7 

It 
3 

4 
1 

r 

I 

3 


74       625  3,770 


Edifices. 


21 

18 

26 

17 

33 

263 

23 

8 

35 

I 

52 

23s 

86 

37 

3S 

52 

10 

38 

371 

16 

16 

9 

22 

3» 

24 

II 

5 

30 

168 

20 

21 

20 

12 

42 

»9S 

20 

26 

17 

19 

8 

24 

»S4 

20 

13 

>3 

6 

«S4 

ViOUS  MMCES  0F  TffM  miTMO  STATMA 


ingtofi,  D,  C« 
it,  Mich.  .... 
Iwaukcei  Wii.  . . 
Kewarici  N,  J.  

IcraeyCil)",  Bf.  |,,» 
LouisviUe,  Ky.  . . . 
Omaha,  Ncb«  . . . , 
Rochester,  N.  Y,. 
St.  J*.^ulj  Minn, , . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. , 
Ffovldence,  R,  |. , 

Denvcti  Col  

Indinnapohs,  Ind. 
Allc^fhcny,  Pa* , , , 


IQ 

4S 
It 

9 

tt 
|6 
8 

^7 
9 
t4 
II 
la 

31 

lo 

TO 

5 


4» 
If 
3» 
ss 

IS 

tl 

1) 

|8 
31 

17 

13 

8 
"3 


i 
« 
6 
8 
s 

%% 
i 

lO 
3 

8 

,1 

4 

3 


3 
S 

4 

3 
S 

t 
1 

3 
3 
3 

a 
i 
I 
3 
4 


» 

n 

3 

I 

JO 

8 
19 
4 

6 


409  60$ 


74  Mfi 


Saplttt 

Catholic 

citoC 

(S  bodies). 

(6  biKlivn). 

$1,602,835 

3,296,700 

1,462,920 

  199.250 

1, 364.300 

1 1934,900 

  363»5<» 

832,000 
2,176,500 

Buffalo,  N.Y  

  137,850 

970.400 

1.373.800 

9<p,8oo 

1,050,800 

8(;  1,300 

Newark,  N.J  

  547.000 

783,049 

625.115 

1,083,500 

686,650 

889,200 

549,000 

1,057,000 

(ji  budwi}* 

iiu 
(ti  ho^ka^ 

fl« 

It 

a? 

io 

>? 

3 

'{ 

» 

i 

4 

Si 

3 

14 

14 

If 

9 

It 

30 

lO 

3 

16 

It 

t 

14 

30 

Z 

IS 

'3 

9 

u 

11 

S 

•» 

13 

i 

19 

1 

7 

i 

49S 

m 

It 

f6 

at 

i 

,i 

1 

1 

t 

la 

'S 

t 

*•* 

IS 

la 

f 

<9 

3' 

10 

e 

16 

6 

If 

»3 

1 

11 

5 

1 

ts 

14 

14 

y 

t 

9 

7 

1 

n 

4 

319 

$[7^,000 

$4",4«i 

73,000 

6B,cxx» 

263,000 

585, Koo 

300,000 

J  68, 200 

169,000 

4^4,000 

119,000 

397,200 

108,000 

178,000 

117,000 

50,000 

257,070 

15,700 

235,000 

60,200 

52,500 

65,000 

373.000 

339iOOO 

42,000 

414,000 

161,500 

107,000 

181,250 

158,000 

93,000 

653.700 

90,000 

117,800 

75.000 

465,250 

ao,ooo 

203,000 

52,000 

10,000 

77,000 

4,500 

40,800 

220,600 

20,500 

258,075 

120,000 

40,000 

127,000 

toy 

tat 

138 
Ml 

lot 
Si 
96 


1 


$274,450 
1,085^1300 

3,o5S'300 
446,500 
691,000 
517,000 
404,900 
n9»4i2 
796,900 
758,800 
366,600 
183,000 
679.500 
474.200 
345.300 
105,000 
191,100 
250,000 


"TABLB  V111.-*VAMfi  or 

St  Paulp  Mifin«  ,   $150,400  $683,300 

Kansns  City,  Mo,  « *   556,000  5^/i950 

Krovkk*ncL\  H,  I, . ,   076,700  i|}B5,ooo 

IJenvcft CoU   354/^ 

IndianapoUi)  lnd# . ,  « . . . .  UJ^^  343.700 


ComnuMTioit  Of  Vaiub 


Louis,  Mo  

Boston^  Mass.  

Ualtimoret  Md  

Safl  Francisco,  Cat . 


New  Orleans,  La. 

PittshurKS  I'a  

Washington,  D.  C 

Detroit,  Mich  

Milwnukec,  Wis. 
Newark,  N.  J. .  . . 
Minne.ipolis,  Minn 

{ersey  City,  N.  J. 
.ouisvillc,  Ky. . . 
Omaha,  Neb.  . . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  . 
Kansns  City,  Mo. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Denver,  Col  

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Allegheny,  Pa. . 


105,000 
686, 100 
71450 
l8»ooo 


319.195 

44(i*8oo 

760,100 
30,600 
42,500 
58,500 
11,000 
16,600 

368,500 
53,000 
16,000 
18,000 

350,070 
80.368 

1 10,000 
87,500 

123,000 


$980+700 
350,000 

666, 100 
965,700 
840,000 

1,051,600 
337.000 

3,042.450 
950,000 
875,000 
302,500 

1,339.720 
546,000 
280,500 

575.500 
195,700 
670,000 
395.000 
332,700 
5S.OOO 
236.150 
j6o,ooo 
831,600 


Total 


$41097,483  $16,368,244 
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iUBCU  Pbopiaty— CmIimim/.^ 

(labodkal. 

Mdhodte 

Egilirfuml 

$i33i3oo 
I64.SOO 
581,500 
300,300 
66,050 

$50,000 
50,000 
ssiooo 
63,500 

34,$00 

$369,300 
95,000 

140,300 
118,700 
301,400 

$389»aoo 
397.3«S 
350.300 
653,000 
3!  1.000 
197,000 

$6|S  13,400 

$3,593,800 

$5,090,09$ 

$11,980,847 

f  Church  Proprrty. 

l*riH«Miinl  ^*'|^*^?*!!  MbccnAiiMiii.  Toitl 

$503,000    $677,300  $5,876,960 

3.144,17s  $$6,000  3.4<4,4oo  i4»^7it37S 

1,418,544  i8$,$oo  808,200  91528,838 

385.000    390,800  4,241,100 

314,000  172,500  929,4So  6,144,050 

367,700  74,650  5241850  4.233.900 

797,000  76,000  609,750  5.969.  >  20 

331.500    126,850  3,553,107 

939.500  70,000  499.600  6.913,750 

788,500  31,000  370,375  6,370.575 

631,600  13,000  367,600  4.N9.»5o 

493.700  34,500  162,500  3,205,400 

426.000  426,500  179,000  4,722,069 

246,200    342,200  3,446,828 

325,000  336,500  65,000  2,798,400 

376,300  25,000  361.300  3»332,750 

276,550    102,000  1,990,825 

330,500  46,000  297,000  3.378,107 

193.700  8,000  109,200  2,499,300 

200,500  12,000  244,250  2,672,355 

627,300    673,600  4,2^8,768 

418,000  30,000  270,350  2,884,142 

153,000  23,000  130,600  1,651,650 

76,000    203,000  2,037,400 


^2,652,269      $1,600,150  $11,809,175 


$I09,499.9«9 


COHUTOI 


P»p^k        Dfl^      CmMc  fm 


St6s4 

7S»9o8 

2,670 

3tOaa 

Boston^  Mass.  

44*5.477 

|[,SS5 

185,188 

10,076 

ai3oo 

4J4t439 

18,728 

77i047 

268 

3.500 

S^f^  Francisco,  CiL . . , . 

298,997 

1,228 

70,670 

2,121 

4.^^75 

396»9oS 

4.063 

72,36s 

1,047 

3J2S 

261.353 

3-449 

53.420 

3-333 

2,911 

355.664 

3.95  a 

73,oiq 

S92 

1^025 

New  OrkMiis,  Lft« , .  p  * . 

342*039 

2»94l 

67,156 

43  i 

2,750 

238,617 

2.2H8 

56,916 

4yy 

!,250 

23'3.392 

21,781 

36,488 

976 

205,4*76 

3t071> 

45^795 

3i700 

1,686 

I, "51 

981 

Newark.  N.  J  

4tEi9 

39*5=4 

744 

3,090 

Mmnenpolis,  Minii^ . . . . 

164*735 

3,6S7 

37*855 

3»37J 

474 

163,003 

*,37ti 

45.760 

£'33 

250 

161, 

ijf75l 

33*740 
3^675 

56 

515 

14^453 

1,107 

1,103 

1*035 

5.|4S 

11,690 

460 

911 

St.  Paul,  Mififii..,**,,, 

1»3S4 

J,076 

til 

Providence,  R^HHH 

5-}66 
1  362 

«7J 

106,713 

2,49^* 

18,039 

895 

105,436 

I»7I4 

8»390 

636 

1,627 

105,287 

1,005 

13.494 

356 

2S 

Total 


5,229,432  126,184  1,191,163  39,766  39.687 
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icoND  Class.— Cim/iiriM/. 


IktethodUl  Other  Pmby.  Prolettaat  n.fg.,,., j  Mb- 

Kpiuro.  Mclhodlil  tcfian  Epi>co.  jy^SS 

|>al.  (11  budiok).  (11  buuioX  •  ^         ^  Muus. 

3.871  6,440  5»727  3,536  ....  16.900  131,186 

5»963  737  2.243  8|i67  62  15,468  344»<h8 

22,258  10.879  6,505  12,193  3,695  9,920  175.995 

3.  US  i.i25  3.421  2,446    2,575  92,872 

6,262  587  5.>>o  2,253  2,018  17,092  115,777 

4,440  543  5.553  3.257  2,611  8.706  94,38s 

3,785  210  4,240  3,387  2,163  9,330  115,160 

3»938  4,679  3,023  2,910    5,111  95.716 

6,701  2,926  12,066  3.545  630  14,078  105,757 

9,144  6,526  5,128  7,315  301  2,517  94,572 

4,696  875  5,343  5,693  220  5,120  83,397 

2,403  119  1,467  1,952  380  4,165  68,249 

6,199  5^8  7,606  3,076  2,178  2,697  60,988 

4,432  189  3,653  2,465    3,151  65,184 

3,805  231  2,000  2,755  3.033       790  63,865 

1,613  6,271  3,981  3,651  600  7,692  73.355 

1,859  204  2.150  1,228    1,020  18,658 

3,008  360  6,137  3,263  952  4,064  59,037 

3,290  190  2,772  2,140  120  1,607  7'»>'3 

3,195  1,960  2,272  1,143  3«  3.870  3«,6oo 

2,886  859  525  4,251    4,031  66,715 

2,858  706  2,319  i,820  35  ^.541  33.613 

5,829  2,053  3,806  1,120  560  3.833  32.156 

2,538  1,107  6,985  484    3,868  32,666 

18,088  50,344  104,032  84,050  19,589  150,146  2,035,064 


mitm  STATED 

dtHAHl 


CA(K*i»fk       CnnR^rt-  Lui^cmn 


^  7 

I 
lo 

7 

S 


7 

II 
9 

I 


9 
3 
5 
4 

lO 

S 
5 

I 
I 

8 

3 
4 

2 

4 

5 


14 

•I 

la 

%% 

\ 

a 

io 

4 

to 

IO 

S 

2 

$ 
1 

9 


4 

I 

5 

3 

I 
I 


3 

7 
4 

12 

4 

t7 
1 

9 
3 
t 
4 


I 


IO 


6 
6 
S 
I 
la 

J 

J 
I 

t 
i 


t 
% 
4 
I 

4 
6 

3 

3 

6 
5 

2 

2 

3 
3 
7 

4 

6 
6 
I 


IO 


jtfiiiciovs  mitcES  a#  rm  msTED  states. 


VIII.— Orga 


Coagr»>  Luiheni 


S: 

13- 
S4* 

56. 

58. 

59- 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63- 
64. 
6s, 
66. 

67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
7«. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


Manchester,  N*  H 
Ulica,  N.  V.  ... 
Hobokcn,  N.J,.. 
Savnntuilt,  Ga.  . . 

I'cona,  IJlt 

Nov  Itedlfffd^  It^M* 

EriCp Pa.,*.*,  - 
SomorvjHe,  M»ii. . . 

H^slmr^,  Pn  

Kansas  City,  Kum, 

Dallasi  Tc9t»  

Sioux  City^  la,    .  . , 
Elizabeth,  N,  1, 
Wllkcsbarrc,  rii* 
Snn  Antonb,  Tcsc*^ 
Covint;ton^  Ky. ,  * « . 

Portlnnd,  Me  , 

Tacoin.i^  Wash,    . . 

Kort  W  iyne,  hid  , . 
Omj^h.imtoa,  N.  Y» 
Nr>rft>lk,  V:i. 


Wheeling,  VV.  ' 

Y  tilings  town,  O, 
Dutulh^  Minn. 
Yonkcn^  N.  Y. 
Lancaster,  Pa, , 
Springfield,  O. 
Quincy,  111.  . . . 
Mobile,  Ala.  . . 
Topcka,  Kan.  . 
Klinini,  N,  Y. . 
SaU'm,  Mass.  . 
Long  IsbnU  Cily,  N, 

Altoon,Tj  1*3  

Dubuque,  III*  .... 
TtTTo  HautCt  Ind.  . 


4 

7 

3 

1 

4 

* 
# 

1 
1 

37 

I 

1 

i 

4 

3 

3 

4 

J 

<* 
3 

1 

•  • 

4 

7 

5 

*i 
0 

4 

Iw 

J 

4 

•5 

3 

* 

f 
1 

4 

4 

0 

f 

1 

3 

i 

3 

3 

I 

4 

10 

8 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

% 

3 

3 

J 

I 

5 

s 

2 

It 

3 

3 

3» 

3 

4 

3 

3 

9 

I 

7 

3 

7 

5 

2 

5 

7 

1 

14 

I 

I 

13 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

13 

3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

I 

1 

1 
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OihtrBletb. 


Picsbyteriaa  Pioleslaat 


b^tci^uli  bodicfc).     ^  bodies).  kiMscnpsL 


4 

S 
3 
a 


4 
4 
4 

I 

3 
7 
4 
7 
4 

I 

9 
2 

I 

I 

7 
1 

3 
7 
3 
4 
5 
4 
3 
10 

3 
2 

t 
\ 

3 
4 
a 


9 
4 

a 

4 

I 

3 
S 

10 
a 
a 


4 

1 
a 

I 

3 
«3 
I 

13 
4 
a 
a 
I 

3 
I 

23 

7 
2 
I 

a 

1 
I 

8 

S 
1 
I 


10 


out. 

ToML 

7 

30 

7 

4S 

4 

ao 

S 

73 

II 

4S 

la 

41 

17 

4* 

11 

36 

6 

29 

ao 

52 

6 

42 

g 

55 

8 

42 

3 

34 

8 

42 

5 

40 

2 

28 

15 

42 

9 

40 

I 

"7 

11 

34 

4 

27 

7 

42 

8 

4 

65 

S 

3« 

5 

39 

4 

21 

21 

42 

13 

41 

12 

37 

1 

54 

20 

72 

4 

24 

10 

24 

1 

«3 

8 

31 

3 

30 

8 

29 

9 

51 

5 

33 

4 

18 

3 

>5 

GENERAL  STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES. 


SATlONS.— CmlrirW. 
Methodise 

lO 


56$ 


Other  Metb. 

PlOHHMIt 

odi»c 
<ia  bodiesl. 

PmoyleriM 
(7bodie»). 

ToiiL 

1 

1 

3 

7 

38 

3 

3 

18 

1 

1 

1 

II 

37 

13 

5 

3 

6 

53 

a 

»5 

32 

1 

5 

ao 

3 

3 

4 

11 

^2 

1 

a 

3 

6 

28 

a 

a 

1 

IS 

30 

a 

1 

1 

9 

20 

11 

9 

3 

4 

5S 

8 

4 

3 

40 

a 

S 

a 

24 

I 

I 

a 

S 

33 

I 

1 

a 

13 

29 

a 

I 

4 

33 

388 

386 

178 

974 

4fi84 

^ASLM  VUI.— Church 


'  (isbodktX 


Rcadifigi  Pn. , 
CaiiKlctii  N.  L 
Trcnion,  N*  J* 
Lynnf  Mass... 
Lincoln,  Ncb». 
Charleston,  S,  C*- 
HarLfordj  Conn.  . , 
Saint  Joseph,  Mo. 

Evansville,  Ind  , 

Los  A  n-c  Jcs,  CaL 

Dcs  Motacs,  la  

Iiridgc]>ort;  Conn  

Oakland,  Cd  

Pontandj  Ore  

Sagin%iu',  Mick  

Salt  Lake  Cityt  Utah  . . . . 
Lawrence,  Mnss. 

SpfinifficM,  Mnsft.   

Manchester,     H.  . 

Hoboken,  N.  J»^^|#^t 

Scanlc",  Wash. 

Peoria,  111  , 

New  Hodford,  Mass. 

Erie,  Pa  

Snincrville,  Mass. . . . 

Harrisburg,  Pa  , 

Kansas  City,  Kan. . . . 

n.dlas,  Tex.  

St(iiL\  Cit)\  Ta.  , 

Kij^iljLilv,  N,  J  

\VilkL'bt>:irrL%  l*a  

San  \i>tnnl(\  Tcx. . . . 

Coviiij:ian,  Ky  , 

Porilaiid,  Mc  

Tacoipa,  Wash  

H<»l>okc,  Mass  

Fort  Way  no,  Ind.  ... 
liinj^'hamion,  N.  Y. . . 

Norfolk,  Va  

W^hcclin-,  W.  Va. . . , 


9 

6 


4 
3 
4 

1 
S 
9 
4 

I 

s 

3 
4 
3 

t 


4 
4 

2 
tl 
1 

8 

4 
8 
tl 
4 


4 

7 

S 

S 

U 

7 

3 

in 

t 

a 
1 

S 

3 

s 

S 

7 

2 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

1 

4 

3 

9 

lo 

3 

9 

1 

5 

4 

2 

I 

6 

I 

3 

3 

2 

II 

I 

1 

3 
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4^3 


OUkt 
Mcthodiit      ~  riM 


la 


«5 


lO 


5 
II 
I 
8 

lO 
lO 

9 

3 

8 
6 


lo 


12 


IIMI- 

ai 

S 

4 

47 

I 

ja 

6 

37 

II 

90 

4 

43 

lo 

55 

8 

1! 

7 

6a 

CO 

1 

4a 

5 

^\ 

II 

46 

4 

41 

>9 

33 

3 

a7 

4 

37 

4 

2S 

6 

50 

4 

23 

4 

71 

6 

40 

8 

38 

13 

37 

8 

IS 

,1 

5 

u 

S 

45 

5 

3^> 

1 

36 

5 

40 

4 

39 

2 

28 

8 

34 

5 

38 

1 

17 

lO 

33 

2 

30 

4 

43 

5 

27 

424  Jt£UGI0U3  FORCES  OF  THE  VKITED  STATES. 


TABLE  VIIL-Chuich 


(IS  I 


Augusta,  Ga  

Yountfttown,  O  

Duluthi  Minn  

Yonken,  N.  Y  

Lancaster,  Pa  

Springfieldy  O  

Quincy*  111  

Mobile,  Ala  

Topeka,  Kan  

Elmira,  N.  Y..  

Salem,  Mass  

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.. 

AUoona,  Pa  

Dubuoue,  la  

Terre  Haute,  Ind  

Chattanooga,  Tenn  

Galveston,  Tex  

Waterbury,  Conn  

Chelsea,  Mass  

Bay  City,  Mich  

Pawtucket,  R.  I  

Akron,  O  

Houston,  Tex  

Haverhill,  Mass  

Brockton,  Mass.^  

Williamsport,  Pa  

Davenport,  la  

Sacramento,  CaL  

Canton,  O  

Birmingham,  Ala  

Little  Rock,  Ark  

Auburn,  N.  Y  

Taunton,  Mass  

Allentown,  Pa  

La  Crosse,  Wis  


a 

3 
4 

I 

7 
S 


Total 


676  481 


1 

1 

3 

3 

a 

6 

•  • 

•  • 
S 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

•  • 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

8 

3 

7 

391 

333 
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lo 


OUmt 
Mcihodht 
(!•  bodies).  0 

15 
3 

a 

I 
1 

5 
1 

32 
6 

a 


8 
S 
3 
S 

\ 

I 

t 

4 


3 
4 

a 
6 
a 


I 

12 


10 


4 
4 

a 
a 

6 

4 

6 
I 
I 
3 


$59  359         44a        401  647 


'Oi/S  FOaCSS  Of"  THE  i/Nri£D  STATES. 


Coliimbn*,  O    '  71,000 

SYTicaic.  N.  IT   13^.700 

Wurcr&tcTi  Mui . . , . . . , .  347, 3 

Tolctio,  O  

Rtcbmoncl,  Va  

Kew  JUniit  Cm  SJ^tOQO 

l>>tcrsofit  K.  J . .  p   iltot^QO 

Lowcti,  Ma-^s   iS^SOO 

NashvUk\Tcnn  ....  ...  tS>t^S 

ScTiDK^n,  Pa   t5J,s<30 

Fall  River,  Mosi   192,1(50 

Cui\lir  LI  ]  gc,  M  as» ,   4Q 1 , 

Atknta^Ci   325. 45*3 

Memphis,  Teno, ....  , . . .  |S2,Hoa 

Wilming^anf  Del  * .  > , » t . ,  150,000 

Daytun,  O  *  *  14^,000 

Troy,  N.  Y  ,  ,  ,  l6o,000 

Grand  Rapids,  &f icii. . . . ,  liai^ioo 

Rc«dmg,  F*  ,  3H,5oo 

Camden,  N.  J. , ...  170,100 

Trenlon,  N»  J   77.000 

Ijncoln,  Neb  XJi^ioo 

DBlNHirtdn*   ,  f|(H75« 

nrimffm!,  Coan  ^  380,000 

HainC  Joseph,  ^fo..,,*.s.  60^700 

Evjins  vitte,  Iml . . .  4, . .  *  *  <  3(^,8oo 

Los  Anfji'lcs,  Cal gi.  foi.^oo 

Ucv  Moines,  la  . . ,  *  4o,cxx5 

Etnt1|^cport,CoQa    HS,ooo 

Oak  land,  Csl , . «   ^4*500 

I'orllandt  Ore. ......  ....  162,000 

ti^ciiiinr,  M  ich   44,000 

S«at  Ltlce  C\l%  Uuh. . . .  4S.OOO 

I^wrcnce,  ^fasI   82,000 

.Springfield,  Mass   185,000 

Nlonchestei,  N.  H   72,000 

Ulica,  N.  Y   127,500 

IIoI)okcn,  N.  J   48,000 

Savannah,  Ga   1 18,650 

Seattle.  Wash   48,500 

Peoria,  III   48,000 

New  Bedford,  Mast   44,600 


S13J70 

6 1  K^ooo 
402,000 
227,000 

msoo 

505,000 
JgipTOO 

4tM|,ood 
342,000 
^4,500 
170,000 
142,000 
314,000 

S0%30Q 

915,000 

92.000 

45*). 000 
I  2  00 
55,000 
150,000 
381,600 

1114,500 

87,000 

250,000 
240,000 
141,000 

55.000 
33,000 
279,000 
93.500 
77,800 
279,800 
370,000 
201,000 
15,000 
247,000 
222,000 


Confre-  Luiheian 


l53t<JOO 
105,000 


ii^i^soo 

I3<>.5a> 

111,000 
11,000 

13.1,100 

lK,200 

56^500 
7,000 


ijSoo 
iffcSoo 


676,000 

35.«» 
aSo^ooo 
3*ooo 

155.400 

JOO.OOO   

25.000   

'5^500  15.000 

  10,000 

6,500  16^500 
1^000 

403,000 

«4»5oo 
  SSpOoo 

122.000   

ii,i7J  27,200 

31,000  131,000 

533,000  9,000 

13.500  5H,575 

  47.(>oo 

Ri,f>oo  38^800 

85,000  74t000 

180,000   

168,800  24,000 

75.200  4^500 

  57»400 

50.000   

83,500   

404.300   

117,000  10.000 

4i,()Oo  90,600 

10,000  77,500 

5.300  75.000 

56,200  16,400 

108,500  34,300 

85,000   


C&UHCir  Property. 


ifclllorfbi 

nihcr 
Methodist 

PmbyteHaa 

|t4l,000 

$500,500 

$650^000 

J99.7<» 

ajci,ooo 

100,721 

16,000 

4S7.0O0 

141,500 

13,000 

148,000 

io,Koo 

240,000 

169,200 

2,000 

151,500 

146,800 

308,000 

25,000 

28,000 

4J2,O0O 

29,000 

421,500 

105,000 

15. 400 

a5,ooo 

77,000 

288,371 

137,000 

MiflOO 

9^toa 

17,700 

98,1157 

It7i0cx} 

15,000 

13^,500 

184.500 

115^000 

7,000 

248.500 

91,100 

4J5^JOO 

19I1250 

lK7,Hoo 

|o»ooo 

256,000 

80,000 

441^500 

377.  Soo 

64*500 

«St300 

6H,ooo 

9^6.000 

6|000 

96.000 

f4KrOOO 

io7iioo 

14,000 

429,000 

Z36,ooo 

Htj,  zoo 

9.000 

69,800 

62,500 

120,925 

24fi,aoo 

280,000 

IID1OOQ 

40i0(x> 

75,000 

394,000 

f>l,5uo 

i^,500 

90,6«o 

20,500 

241,000 

69,600 

23«.9oo 

56,200 

170,000 

65.S07 

128,800 

17,800 

102,125 

52.150 

146,000 

i3.o«> 

150,000 

350.000 

149,216 

34,000 

140,500 

5S.«7S 

260,200 

20,000 

280,000 

231.000 

ii4,Soo 

16,500 

70.300 

104,500 

98,000 

117,000 

46, 500 

58,900 

10,200 

33.  Soo 

219,000 

2,500 

70,000 

41,000 

3.500 

25,000 

99,000 

10,000 

235,000 

269,500 

98,000 

3S.OOO 

361,000 

I.7SO 

52,800 

50,000 

121,800 

146,000 

65,000 

41.700 

63,500 

83,000 

l4,^>oo 

222,500 

28,000 

63,000 

16,600 

6,000 

66,900 

f493i7So 

17*S<« 

fjH^ooo 

119,400 

t,9K{i,oo|  1 

66,800 

t,n6,Koo  1 

146,000 

65,000 

2,089, 

166, 100 

1,7^5, OCX) 

150,900 

1,161,000 

iiijjoo 

J,  191, 796 

St060b73li 

110,700 

1,141.407 

l7S.5o« 

>< 535*500 

1 1073*050 

120,000 

1,041,200 

101,500 

i,rioo,ioo 

339^**25 

I'iStSoo 

I.M'JS.^OO 

WtJOO 

1,110,700 

437**00 

1,110b  MO 

S4,;oo 

bo,  000 

1,434.500 

242,500 

1,152,700 

490,931 

I2i,5i7 

1,502,591 

lIlO.OQO 

1.9S9,Ooo 

l6t,<>O0 

Ki*>7M| 

1I7,(KX> 

901,(100 

112,000 

9S1.S07 

233.900 

*<73.77S 

83.000 

1,260,000 

I7S.600 

1.052.491 

255.650 

1,479.550 

26.600 

488,800 

1I2.S94 

602.094 

47.500 

594.600 

245,000 

1,219.300 

84,000 

430,300 

129.500 

1,282.500 

94,000 

1.093.500 

79,000 

705.300 

32.500 

4K4.800 

90.700 

876.f)00 

.  164,650 

668,750 

8  MMiMSmmf 


Erie,  Pft^*,  

SMancfvltki  MiHi ....... 

IlarriitHifjt  Pa, 
Kaosu  Cut.  IUa,,.,.ri 
DoIIbs,  Tck, 
SiouK  Cilf,  tft, 

EU«beth,  N.  J  

WUkesbam:,  h  

San  Antonio,  Tci^ 

Okvingjtoiit  Kf.  , 

Fonlmd,  Me. 
T«coma«  VV^di 

Ilolfoke,  Mosf  

Fott  WAyns,  Ind  

Utnghimtoni  N.  Y  

NorMk,  Va  .   , 

Whcding,  \V.  V»  

August,  (  J  a 

Younijiiuw  n,  O . , .  ^ , . . , , 

Duluth,  Minn  

Vonkers.  N.  Y  h  » ^ 
ULnca.<^ter,  i*a  - , ,  *  * ,  *  *  i  ^  * 

Quincy,  lU ^ « 
Mobile,  Ab  ,„ 


TA»U  VQIi— Valub  or 


9S»ooo 
104,000 

IQJ.OOO 

10,000 
» 17*075 

5a»ooo 

162. 1  so 

6,000 
64,100 

105,000 


Salem,  Mass   41 


Long  Island  Cityt  N.  Y. 

Altoima,  Pa  .  

nulmqae^  li  

Tvrro  Haute,  Ind  

Lhaitimooga,  Tcnn  

Galveston,  Tex  

Waterburv,  Conn  

Clidftea,  Masi..,  

BAy  City,  Micli.  

Pawtuckt-I,  R,  I  

Akron,  O  

Houston.  Tex  


30,000 
42,000 

11.300 
93.200 

53.3SO 
61,500 

6X.300 
89,500 
27,000 
KrKoo 


CatMc 

liji.ooa 

IfObOOO 

18,100 

97.000 

l3ji,5oa 
225,300 

tOtt,30Q 

165,000 
150^000 
20,000 

185,000 
aaq,8oo 
6iK,oof^ 
100,000 
112,000 
116,000 

41*000 

7i.«» 
175,000 

77,000 
220,525 

2^7,000 
J1,000 

io6,(>oo 
217.100 

67,000 
371. Soo 

94.Sa> 
100,000 
151,000 
iSo,ooo 

20,000 
139,000 
252,500 

47,000 

c  2.000 


Cawfi*^  LmKcnA 
fiiwai].     (is  boditi). 


l99.«oo 

199)^00 


t«t7im 


9*450 
ai,ooo 

8«,ocio 
16,000 
30^200 


saifOQO 
65,700 

117*976 
3,000 

105,000 


16,500 


40,000 
90,00a 

14t»$00 
82,000 


60,000 
40.000 
50.000 


130.000 
124,000 
12.000 
75,000 
40.000 


83.700 
7,000 
37.000 
15,000 

a,ooo 
32.000 
8,000 
a  1 5,000 


61,000 

22,000 

16,300 
42.000 
12.000 
i8S,ioo 
164,000 


5.000 
44.000 


131.300 
31,000 
5.025 
5iiio 
15,000 


23.500 
90.000 


439 


iUiCH  Propbrty.— CwItjima/. 


MctlMMiill 

Winer 
llcihudisi 
(la  bodies). 

Pmbyltriwi 

(7  bodies). 

PlOHHMl 
kfitooptti* 

MiMl. 

TaiiL 

tec  MM 

tl  M)0 

▼•*4»5**' 

^71  07C 

111  /w^ 

.  7l3.a4S 

«33.5oo 

le  coo 
15,500 

161 

fl  AOS  CAA 

oOfOOO 
58,000 

J*i  75'' 

6c  A  to 
"5»4»*' 

le  AAA 

MU,U^W 

101  KKc 

lie  100 

le  7  CO 

oe  700 

oi9>4'9 

70,500 

48,000 

49  AAA 

S  t  fMA 

540*  auo 

107*000 

2,000 

305,500 

351%,  500 

6,000 

911,4$0 

i6i|000 

j«,5w 

320,000 

00  AAA 

AAA 

44,uuo 

49»  /S" 

79.5**' 

4o,4«jo 

163*000 

17  000 

80,000 

^C  #V1A 

C^A  flAO 

111  coo 

c  000 

I  CO.  000 

165,200 

0I0-70A 

too  000 

c  000 

01  000 

TO  COO 

CI  01c 

cic  11c 

62,000 

10  000 

20,000 

20,000 

C7  800 

2,000 

164,000 

^0.000 

87.100 

185,000 

1  C.COO 

150,000 

06 

A- AAA 

1.201.  COO 

4*000 

168,900 

6q.  coo 

181,000 

11. TOO 

149,000 

5,000 

1 17  000 

t\  800 

A4  ^AO 

622*200 

3i000 

98,600 

155,600 

68,500 

111.000 

TIl.TTC 

lU,  JIM 

1  e  AAA 

e9  CAA 

57»  5**' 

^87  800 

ic  800 

1,000 

17. 100 

10,000 
416,000 

to.  coo 

295,800 

131,600 

9,000 

140,000 

61,000 

i.OOl.TCO 

87,000 

10,000 

71.000 

71.000 

1 17. 700 

1 1 7,200 

At  ono 

103,000 

cc  000 

5*), VMM 

50,000 

711  100 

89^600 

10,000 

75.000 

33,500 

146,600 

770,225 
806,119 

10,000 
106,600 

182,900 

105,000 

110,150 

13.500 

28,500 

109,500 

80.875 

32,750 

519.725 

42,700 

13.000 

105,000 

95.000 

19,000 

654.700 

58,000 

()0,000 

231.000 

572.900 

a9.Sa> 

10,000 

28<>.(ioo 

112.500 

6,500 

103.200 

50,000 

97.300 

609,800 

38,200 

6,000 

57.000 

92,000 

34.5<» 

715.200 

63.300 

6,200 

44,000 

25,ocx> 

I07,<)00 

39<».«*25 

113.300 

106,700 

12<),820 

79.200 

39.500 

7>3,83o 

3S.SOO 

89,(K)0 

87,000 

125.000 

50.500 

6o().95o 

83,500 

3,000 

220,000 

30,000 

708,000 

60,000 

1.500 

16,400 

55.000 

39i.9<» 

98,500 

1,500 

3S.OOO 

78,300 

3<».5oo 

492,600 

27,000 

50.500 

5i.ooo 

546. 5«o 

158,000 

2,000 
80,600 

9.000 

45,000 

l4(),ooo 

5(17,000 

50,300 

30.000 

4^.900 

39.050 

379.<>5o 

65,000 

15,000 

74.200 

470,200 

65,600 

2,500 

104,000 

387.600 

142,000 

19,000 

124,500 

160,000 

72.950 

744.950 

35.S00 

3.500 

17,500 

208,300 

20,000 

4K5,t|fx> 

31.000 

16,000 

12.500 

25.000 

37.500 

337.100 

175,000 

3.500 

102,500 

11.000 

38,000 

594.000 

muGioi/s  ^oM£s  &f  r/i£  miTm  states. 


TABU  vni^imm  or 


Cftl]iDlIC 

lsboditi|>       (4  bodied.  piiuoaL  (isl 

Birminchaiii,  Al%*«4ttif      f9|tSod     ffiis,ooo     llSi*^  ISiOOO 

I  LiiUe  Kock,  Arlt,  ,«g,»»,        99*7^        ^S-^^  if*S^ 

rriiintufl,  UtA% ...  *  i ...» «         Sit  500       I  75i  700   

kAlttiattiHrn,  Pa.           .         t.l.ooo        sOitm  ......  14O1500 

|;lACroMV,  WU.                   4^100       ibj.Hoo  jOpOoa  4i>300 

Tflld..... »i<H08K,967  »i>*io8i79S  »Ma7.98o  »4.4«>8.no 


RicKntiindt  Va, 
New  Hai-eit,  ^ 
Paterson^  N,  Jf 
Lowe  lip  Mass. 
Nashville,  Tcno*^ 

Scranton,  Pa  

Fall  Rivcr»  Mass  

Cambridge,  Mass. .  • 

AtLinta,  Ga  

Memphis,  Tenn  

Wilmington,  Del. . . . 

Dayton,  O  

'  roy,  N.  Y  

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Reading,  Pa  

Camden,  N.  J  

Trenton,  N.  J  

Lynn,  Mass  

Lincoln,  Neb  

Charleston,  S.  C  

Hartford,  Conn  

Sain  :  Joseph,  Mo  


COMUUNI 


88,143 
^Ml 

8t»4|4 
8l,sM 
81,298 

78»>47 
77*696 
76,168 
75.215 

74,398 
70,028 

65,S33 
64,495 
61,431 
61,220 
60,956 
60,278 
58,661 
58.313 
57.458 
55,727 
55,154 
54.955 
53,230 
52,324 


(sIm^)  UlwtM^  miSf^ 


349> 

l.5«9 
1,672 
2,t83 
<-358 


34*003 

Ip7«7 
2,494 

6,t6i 

1,577 
1,306 

2,367 
10,066 
2,018 
1,521 

«,594 
2,012 

1,352 
635 
2,340 
1,160 
1,570 
781 

1.758 
1,672 
1,076 


t7ii50 
12,057 

14,925 
30,12s 
17*935 
3.S70 
16.350 
16,764 

28,456 
6,000 
19,049 
32,560 
20,056 
2.050 
6,400 
8,601 
10,601 
29,000 
7,422 
7,500 
5.>72 
13,050 

9.365 
2.570 
3.756 
12,260 
5,896 


474 

1,850 

937 
4i<53 

869 

Ji9i6 

2,724 
3  so 

1,242 
864 

2,510 
726 
289 

*  46 
1,107 


1,048 
674 
356 

4,007 
156 


GENERAL  STATISTIC  A  L  SUMMARIES. 


:hurch  Propbrtv.— Cmt/iumii/. 

Bt.«k n Other     ,  itwM.tiiit. j«» 

^^2?    ifcihodut  ?J^g3" 

$29,150    $i:9.400     $140^800  $54.375  $43.«»  f^S'S 

C4,Koo       81,100        45,000  79,500  42,000  497*teo 

o6,coo        6,200       24K700  l2K,6bo  42,000  7^9,900 

47,Hoo                      20,000  8c,ooo  90,000  52$«ooo 

18,500                       12,000  18,000  252,500  504tSoo 

42.500                      3a,2oo  i3i8oo  36,000  40Si7oo 

(10^638,416  $3,4S8.786  $ii,76i|005  $11,032,114  $10^374.086  $87,198,259 


UiMTS. 

Lttihcrui  Methodist  J^v,^  ^^*!^X!^  PioHrtMrt  Mbcd- 

(isbuJict).  (7bo!ik»).  EpiK*»|»L  laneoui. 

2,448  1,685       109  3,484  2,781  3,875  44,597 

2,115  5,238     586  2,043  834  2,680  28,99a 

2,580  3.043       674  2,064  1,743  3,977  3i,6i5 

230  2,706       177  100  969  1,987  32,629 

5,042  1,948       264  1,652  i,o66  2,244  32,378 

457  201  2,171  2,038  3,045  2,629  38,114 

785  2,960       367  115  2,954  1,099  32,684 

334  2,692       337  2,188  1,018  3.329  28,612 

211  1,688       202  335  1,164  940  38,214 

217  1,143  9,061  3,619  9S3  2,690  30,195 

540  2,402       116  2,903  585  1,708  30,122 

1,708       185  410  7""  1,394  39,138 

1,310       283  ....  1,062  1,506  29,094 

1,493  9,323  1,914  863  802  27,237 

152  575  3,543  1,743  1,245  1,368  I7,333 

296  5,480  1,072  2,185  1,146  992  21,293 

2,020  3,169       298  1,661  487  7,214  27,090 

562  2,579       125  2,933  2,023  1,711  40,945 

989  1,787       536  782  1,302  6,090  21,367 

5,380  1,195       120  755  455  6,362  22,402 

551  4,368  1,328  1,081  1,479  390  16,709 

»,575  3*230       404  2,239  1,301  514  23,473 

2,502       198  819  1,881  17*383 

531  1,625       216  696  301  i,2S9  8,653 

1,540  3,301  8,197  1,673  2,156  1,380  24.117 

270  1,012       215  280  2,197  1,214  23,127 

318  948  1,743  981  653  2,817  14,588 


432  kEUCiOUS  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


TABLE  VnL-Coil 


I  C4 


Evuwvi1te,In4,.^.«.  Vhll^  86$  (,650   

Lot  Angcks,Cit.ti;.  S<^195  ifSSa  o»i54  1,08a 

D»Mo&«%U......  $o,oot  007  4,377  663 

Bndgcport,  CcMD...  48,866  879  HiS^S  >|854 

Oakland,  Cal..   48,68a  1,170  8,000  1,(71 

Portland,  Ore   46,385  7aa  0,140  ^6 

Saginaw^  Mich   46,3aa  914  8,453   

Sah  Lake  Cil^, Utah.  44>843  171  1,350  a73 


Lawrence,  Mass.....  44»654  If494  3i»5oo  1,070 
Springfield,  Mali*..  44.179  I.606  9,525  3,434 
Manchester,     Hi i.      44»i26       i,i6a      ij,6oo  i,iao 


Uttca,  K/Y   44.007  808  8,600  480 

Hohoken,  N.  I  •  43>6a8  ao8  10,515  a7 

Savannah,  Ga. . .  ^ . .  43tlo9  8»226  3,585  280 

Seattle,  Wash   421837  689  1,700  630 

Peoria,  HI   4i|OH  735  5»loo  707 

New  Bedford,  Ma»..  40,733  708  13,000  800 

Eric,  Pa   40,634  557  12,030 

Somerville,  Mass. . . .  40>i5>  If590  7>6oo  1,394 

Harrisburg,  Pa   39»385  4"  i»75o 

Kansas  City,  Kan...  38,316  981  3,525  288 

gilIas,Tex..   38.067  2,t75  3.J75  3^8 

iloyx  CItft  Ift   37i8o6  610  j,8oo  510 

Uiabeth,  N.  J   37J^  95o  8,900  152 

WEIk£sham,  Pa....  37,718  398  8,620  346 

San  AiiloRio,  Tex. . .  37,673  1,075  ^t^^l  •  •  •  * 

Ca*tofton,  Ky   37,371  943  10,102 

Boidiiid,  Me   36,42$  i»o38  6,700  9,230 

Tacoma,  Wash   36,006  412  5,000  452 

Holyoke,  Mass. . . . .  •  35,637  803  ijjoo  930 

Fort  Wayne, Ind....  35»393  830  0,940  100 

Binghamton,  N.  Y..  35,005  1,023  5,515  775 

Norfolk,  Va.   34>87I  4»09l  1,400  .... 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. . .  34»S22  224  6,276  .... 

Augusta,  Ga   33>300  6,228  2,725   

Young^town,  0   33f320  763  5,280  510 

Dy)yth,Minn   33>n5  835  2,675  306 

Yonkcrs,  N,  Y  . .  32,033  731  9,350  .... 

Lancaster,  Pa  ..... .  32,01 1  98  3, 197  .... 

Springfield,  0   3>»895  993  4,500  400 

Quincyt  ^1-  ^ '   31.494  «.5SS  8,386  365 

BMO^  $am   3i|076  2,540  5,400  131 


941 
375 

«4 

30 
270 

I1I44 
895 

44a 

Ul 

90 

480 
885 
500 

300 
JOS 
370 
5*694 


1,400 
310 
815 
772 
177 

3»46o 

ii449 
222 


1434 
3^003 

2,4S4 

i,4fj9 
784 

347 

779 

730 
t6j 

1*323 
>.3Sa 

898 

445 

858 

1*SJ5 
S90 
I.4H 
ii45| 

370 
1,248 

2,4SS 
40 

2,094 
100 

1,277 
921 

813 
1,011 
2,332 
1,245 

3>9 


Othtt 
Ml 
fit 

710 
794 
S45 
143 

f 
« 
'9s 

108 

4^ 

ay 

658 
339 
3*137 

i.063 

75  > 

20 
441 

5,196 

33 
4,975 
262 

n5 
129 
105 

459 
330 
10,379 


T.956 

t,204 

43  S 
l,66s 

t»4S4 

190 

639 

n328 
1,38a 

250 

1,714 

613 

973 
S30 
2*305 

80s 
130 

454 
250 

938 

1,745 
809 

1,245 

676 

1,427 
605 
1,301 

655 
1,121 

305 
787 


445 
979 
344 

1,734 
830 
676 

I,CM 
46s 

380 
S|OOt 

]|4]7 
■»397 

45S 
210 

498 
612 
432 
348 
100 
548 
294 

a,S36 
43" 
525 
550 

I1O75 
470 
305 
300 
818 

1,692 
361 

729 
216 

275 
992 
764 

307 
1,576 


3,325 

3i6oj 

4i420 
1,582 
3  J  33 
3»047 

m 

•*% 

i»333 
1,103 

i.ots 
775 
637 
90] 

1,089 

3,156 

1,331 
497 

3>47l 
606 

1,540 
551 
323 

1,159 
489 

1)000 
032 
679 
100 

3,274 
327 
383 

2,660 

M93 
977 
702 

590 
2,829 
2,710 
3»440 

375 


•  3. 
18, 
16. 


3.«_ 

an 
•143 
19*983 
18,490 

i6»8is 
16,012 

26,583 
iS,207 
i8»6ot 
18,631 
Ut777 
18,905 

6.839 
11,874 
18,894 
18,320 
13*032 
12,229 

6,667 
M,7il 

8,207 

16,569 
iSp738 

9,o5t 
18,828 
18.344 
13,099 
13*611 

16,936 

11,527 
7,206 
14.083 
12,119 
14.371 

15.995 
31,729 


434  XMUCiOUS  FORCES  OF  TUE  UNITED  STATES. 


TABLE  VUL-COM 


) 


Topeka,  Kan   JifOO? 

Elmirat  N.  Y   30.893 

Salem,  Mast   30,801 

Long  ItlandCity,N.Y.  30,506 

Altoona,  Pa...   30,337 

Dubuaue,  la   30,311 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. . . .  30,217 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . .  39, 100 

Galveston,  Tex   29»o84 

Waterbur>'»  Conn...  28,646 

Chelsea,  Mass   37»9^ 

Bay  City,  Mich   27>839 

Pawtucket,  R.  1   37>633 

Akron,  0   27,601 

Houston,  Tex   V^in 

Haverhill,  Mass   27,412 

Brockton,  Mass   Vi^9\ 

Williamsport,  Pa ...  •  27,132 

Davenport,  la   26,872 

Sacramento,  Cal. . .  •  26,386 

Canton,  O   26,180 

Birmingham,  Ala...  26,178 

Little  Rock,  Ark ....  25,874 

Auburn,  N.  Y   25,858 

Taunton,  Mass   25,448 

Allentown,  Pa   25,228 

La  Cross,  Wis   25,090 

Total   4929I9Q48 


1,426 
liOiS 

256 

056 
1,892 
734 
549 

44^ 
1,091 

27S 
1,265 
1,300 

S45 

I02 

2.429 
1,680 

877 

S4I 

,94 

462 


CathoBc 
(4bodia>. 

2.14$ 
6,900 

12,350 
8,102 
2,770 

10,442 
3.632 
1,700 
8,200 

11,800 

6,000 

8,745 
10,850 
3.320 
3.3SO 
7.S00 
6,000 
2.900 
3.9«o 
6,000 
4,330 
2,500 
1,000 
4.850 
7.1SO 
1,600 

5."3« 


«$7.952  807,580 


809 
687 


613 

300 

>53 
1,320 

>$« 
723 
990 

387 

39 
334 

83; 

'93 
«6.S5i 


RlCAPIT 

MUMM. 


CiUet  of  the  Pint  CImi  (4)   a,  187 

Citkt  of  the  Second  Clan  (34)   3.770 

Cities  of  the  Third  CLim  (96)   4,384 

Total  (134)   10,341 


|0 

716 

364 


1*039 

Ii543 


ttOOt 

148 
9S0 
so 

2,662 
1,946 


i»o<4 

4fi* 

m 

761 

^21 

•  it 

k  «  %  W. 

liOS4 

495 

1,649 

•t"4 

841 

4«J 

tr  [ 

970 

64 

Ipl43 

4J6 

18 

■  *  *  ^ 

1*142 

'so 

9JS 

1,624 

803 

911 

apSi4 

377 

1,063 

6d8 

3S 

4S8 

332 

1, 20s 

27 

Hi 

3,itS 

ito88 

.  S79 

S6a 

t,l27 

3S7 

20 

630 

349 

6|3 

130 

205 

37S 

900 
670 

i»<35 
22% 

474 
687 

330 
Sgi 
406 
120 

637 
521 

330 

lOD 


i«3 

8it 
375 

537 
«*4S7 
48 1 

2,033 

Goo 
87s 

'•375 


it. 554 
■6,34^ 

13, 3f 

«3-9t 

»2*53 
9*59 

14 

fo,  6^0 
9,4»o 


77,002  140,666  91,190      92,021    79,033  165,061  i,677,os6 


ULATION. 

Church 
E<li  licet. 

Value  of  Church 
I*roj»criy. 

CommiinU 

IV>pti(aifoa. 

2,081 

$116,839,069 

1,539*398 

4,468,45« 

3»562 

I09,499»9»9 

2,035,064 

5»229,4J2 

4,079 

87,198,259 

1,677,056 

4,291,048 

9,722 

$313,537,247 

5,302,018 

«3,988,93« 
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Onpuii-  duMch 

ADVENTim: 

I.  Evangelical   9  ... 

9.  Advent  Christiani   93 

3*  Seventh-Day   Sa  19 

4.  Life  and  Advent  Unbn . .  8  1 

5.  Churches  ofGod  in  Christ 

J««*   9  3 

Baptists:   

I.  Regular  (North)   716  793 

a.  Regular  (South)   153^  161 

3.  Regular  (Colored)   CjQ(0  388 

4.  Seventh-Day   2  ... 

5.  Freevb-ill   49  46 

6.  Primitive   17  j  16 

Brethren  (River):  ^ 

United  Zion's  Children  • .  •  •  10  10 


Valiitor 


$i;7ii7$ 
163,500 
9,600 

$.000 


a3.S66,s84 
4,200,100 
1,590,16a 
9,000 
612,900 
61,700 


a,4oo 


wSSL 


400 

3*414 
3»495 
4SI 

689 


aoo^SJS 
$3»76i 
88,195 
61 
7.189 
713 


Brethren  (Plymouth): 

I.  Brethren  1   41 

3.  Brethren  II   38  ... 

Catholics: 

1.  Roman  Catholic   I,$Y9  I1434 

2.  Greek  Catholic  (Uniates)  4  3 

3.  Russian  Orthodox...... .  I  I 

4«  Greek  Orthodox   I  I 

5.  Armenian   4  y*  •  • 

o.  Reformed  Catholic   Cv^rX^  * ' ' 

Catholic  Apostolic   8  I 

Chinese  Temples  •  33  83 

Christadelphians   35  •  •  • 


650 


1,108 
lf093 


6S.034>3So  3f<»7ii76 

".3a>  3.470 

40,000  500 

S,ooo  100 

  a«$ 

  9$o 

57i8oo  1,368 

4ifO0O   

  549 


Christians: 
1.  Christians  (Christian  Con* 

nection)    30     3d        isn^»7oo  3,728 

3.  Christian  Church  (South)  i       i           2,500  13 
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DlNOMlNATlONI  IN  CiTlftI  W  i||000  AND  Ul^AllD.— CtfMl/iiW. 

DBMOMUIATIOIIt.  SSCSk  ffi^Tt 


Christian  Scientists   (^^^6^^    6       $34»8$o  4»9ai 

Christian  Union   i       1          c,ooo  lao 

Church  of  God  (Winebren- 

nerian)   II      7        73.$^  if405 

Ch.  Triumphant  (Schwein* 

furth)    4    ...    113 

Ch.  of  the  New  Jerusalem. .  74  ^  44      1,105,200  4«993 

Con^regationalists   ^53J    S^3     18,041.300  131,  iii 

Disciples  of  Christ   164    166      2,887,810  42,734 

DUNKARDS: 

I.  Dunkards    or  Gemum 

Baptists  (Conservative)  7  5  36,200  433 
3.  Dunkards    or  German 

Baptists  (Progressive) . .  2       i  •    137 

Evangelical  Association   136    13$      1,362,300  18,383 

Friends: 

1.  Friends  (Orthodox)   38      36      1,635,300  5,893 

2.  Friends  (Hicksitc)   19      19      1,025,000  5,435 

3.  Friends  (VVilburite)  ....  2       2           4»ooo  29 

4.  Friends  (Primitive)   3       I          10,000  85 

Friends  of  the  Temple   i       1           3»5oo  35 

German  Kvangcl.  Protestant  28      28      1,010,400  28,192 

German  Evangelical  Synod.  I30    118      2,548,100  72,283 

Jewish  CongregatioKs  : 

1.  Jewish  Congregations 

(Orthodox)   266      98      2,667,550  52,822 

2.  Jewish  Congregations 

(Reformed)   132    I18      6,356,725  61,650 

Latter-Day  Saints: 

1.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 

Lattcr-I)av  Saints   23      17         168,894  I4»2l6 

2.  Reorganized  Church  of 

Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints   29      14          43i500  3^498 
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Lutherans: 

Gnttml  Bmliiu 

I.  General  Svnod   108  103  %i%\9l%VO  389818 

3.  United   Synod  in  the 

South   9  13  335*300  3,317 

3*  General  Council   109  300  5»4S4>900  8|,059 

4.  Synodical  Conference ..  •  I8i  173  3»8i9»64S  106,330 

I.  Joint  S^'noaoTOhio,  etc.  40  39  S^5>3oo  I4f737 

.3.  BvAalo  Synod   t  t  46»3io  1,390 

3.  Miutgc's  Synod   o  6  09,000  914 

4*  Norwegian   Church  in 

America   37  19  304,800  St<>^ 

5.  liiclugan    I  I  11,000  800 

6.  Hmm  Ch^in  Ameritt..  3i  9  38,100  3,178 

7.  Gcrmnn  AuRsbtirgSrwdl  3  3  30,000  1,008 

8.  Danish  Ch.  Associaim.«  8  3  5,400  383 

9.  Icelandic  Synod   I  ...    20 

la  United  Korwef^  Ch« 

of  America    37  31  337,100  5,176 

II.  Emmanuel  Synod   4  3  45»ooo  1,350 

Independent  Congregations  36  33  577f5oo  18,547 

Mennonites: 

I.  Mennonite   3  3  5,000  64 

3.  Apostolic   I  ...    50 

3.  General  Conference  ....  I  I  30,000  333 

4.  Brethren  in  Christ   3'     3  6,000  III 

Methodists: 

1.  Methodist  Episcopal   1,389  1,353  33,687,813  340,946 

2.  Union  American  Meth* 

odist  Episcnpnl  ,   9  6  93t8oo  763 

3.  African  Mcth.  Episco[KiL  J71  173  3,4:  ^»  100  5li430 

4.  African  PatMi  Mftkoditt 

Protestant   19  9  24,690  1,143 

5.  African  Methodist  Epis- 

copal Zion   109  93  l»ii3,i7o  33*350 
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MrrHODlSTS--C>ir//iritfA// 

6.  Mclhoditt  Protestant. ...  60  {C  $1901$,  17$  6,760 

7.  Weslcyan  Methodist. .. .  6  6  3JiS^  499 

8.  Mcth.  Episcoiml  (South)  165  174  3iOi3,$}|  47»SS^ 

9.  Zion  Union  Apostolic...  a  •   I  300  47 
la  Colored  Meth.  Episcopal  38  a8  341,000  5,186 
II.  Primitive  Methodist.... ..  30  19  115,818  1,469 

13.  Free  Methodist   47  31  146,970  1,70a 

13.  Independent  Methodist..  lA  13  363,475  3,38a 

14.  Evangelist  Missionary. .  •  6  a  t^ioo  716 

Moravians   7  II  374,100  1,656 


Presbyterians: 
I.  Pre!»byterian  in  the  U.  S. 

of  America  (North) .... 
3.  Cumberland  Presbyterian 

3.  Cumberland  Presbyterian 

(Colored)  

4.  Welsh  Calvinistic  

5.  United  Presbyterian  

6.  Presbyterian  in  the  U.  S. 

(So\ith)  

7.  Associate     Church  of 

North  America  

8.  Associate  Reformed  Syn- 

od of  the  South  

9.  Reformed  Presbyterian 

in  the  U.  S.  (Synod). . . 

la  Reformed  Presbyterian 
in  North  America  (Gen- 
eral Synod)   

II.  Reformed  Presbyterian 
(Covcnatcd)  

13.  Reformed  Presbyterian  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. . 


Protestant  Episcopal: 
I.  Protestant  Episcopal. . . . 
3.  Reformed  Episcopal .... 


745 

25 

889 

as 

39.696,049 
540,Soo 

a3$.3i7 

4,133 

8 
18 
96 

3 

30 
92 

13.S00 
308,000 
3,498,050 

405 

3.591 
19392 

94 

no 

3,891,250 

33,026 

I 

1 

3,400 

30 

I 

1 

8,000 

57 

23 

20 

768,000 

3.568 

10 

10 

4i5.5a> 

2,665 

3 

17 

I 

I 

75,000 

600 

877  1,082 
43  46 

5o.589»i54 
1,5651717 

255.536 
6,560 
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CiMOTh 

Edififift 

Valutol 

IVufNiiy* 

Com. 

RErORMED: 

I.  Reformed  Ch.  in  Amer. . 
9.  Reformed  Ch.  in  the  U.  S. 

104 

laa 
17 

124 

18 

$6)0589600 

a,S89.i$o 
1739600 

38,678 
38,209 
3.355 

Society  for  Ethical  Cultoie. . 

94 
4 
I4« 

s 

*  s 

6|000 

319,000 
600 

3.150 
1,064 
19,760 
524 

United  Brethren: 
I.  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
3.  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
(Old  Constitution)  .... 

9 

48 

6 

387,600 
30,soo 

8,196 
116 

Independent  Congregations 

64 

«37 
99 
49 

7,066,400 
4fQ3i..n40 
i>533»4oo 

as 

9fio4 

S,302,oi8 
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Adler,  Felix,  348. 

Adonai  Shomo,  ill,  117, 

Advent  Christians,  5. 

Adventists.    History  and  Polity,  i-4« 

Relation  to  Freewill  liaptikl^i,  13. 

Relation  to  tlie  Adonai  Shumo,  117. 

Divisions,  4. 

Summary  Statistics,  14. 
Adventists,  Age-tu-Come,  13. 
Adventists,  Kvaiigclical,  4. 
Adventists,  Seventh-Day,  8. 
Adventists,  The  Church  of  God,  II. 
Adventists,  The  Churches  of  Cod  in  Christ  Jcsas,  13. 
Advent  Union,  Life  and,  12. 
Albright,  John,  139. 

Albrights,  The.    11)C  Albright  People,  139. 

Allen,  Richard,  237. 

Ahruists,  III,  lib. 

Aniana  Society,  ill,  113. 

American  ChriNtian  Convention,  92, 

American  National  Convention,  28. 

Amish  (Mennonite),  2 1 3. 

Amish,  The  OKI  (Mennunhe),  214. 

Ammen,  Jacob,  213. 

.\nnb:iptists,  ly. 

Ann  i.ee,  ill. 

Ai>ost<)lic,  The  (Mennonite),  215. 
Armenian  Church,  81. 
Asbury,  Francis,  227. 

Associate  Church  of  North  America  (Presbyterian),  305. 
Associate  KcfornitHl  Synod  of  the  South  (Presbyterian),  306, 
Hallou,  llosea,  T^ix). 
Daltiniorc  Association,  45. 
B.iptist  Church  of  Chri>t,  43. 

Baptists.    History  and  (leneral  Characteristics,  |6-|8. 
KeKition  to  Other  Bodies,  16. 
Divisions,  18. 
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Btpdttt.   SuoMiy  %lHtri  S3* 
Bipthti,  Aiiti'Mi»i»Qflt  41* 
BapCisU  (Colored),  RcgnlWr  '7-^ 
Bapcists,  Fm  CofiiimaBk%  53. 
Baptists*  FreewtlU  33-16. 
Baptisu,  GenersI,  jft-4a 
Baptists,  General  Six-Principle,  ^ 
BaptUu,  >|k|iipiy,4». 
Baptists  p^oMi^  4t#lMb  iM4- 
Baptists,  Old  School,  45. 

Baptisu,  Old  Two-Secd-in-the-Spirit  Pywkttinariw,  4ft-S4. 

Baptists,  fklMrflIk  37* 

Baptists,  V)|W^4-^ 
Baptists,  Regular,  \%  A 

Biptisu,  Regular,  General  CharactcrbtlGt  and  Prindplet,  iS-ta. 

Baptists,  Regular  Predestinarian,  5a 

Baptists,  Regular  Two-Secd  Prcdcstintfiaa  Primitive^  5a 

Baptists,  Sabbatarian,  31. 

B4>tists,  Separate,  41. 

BaptisU,  Seventh-Day,  31. 

Baptisu  (South),  Regular,  95-27. 

pq^tltUp  Unitcil,  41. 

pfafe  Bigots,  121. 

Wifiqp  Aadrcwi  254. 

Book  of  Ccmiuiiit*i,  1 71, 

Book  of  Blormon,  165. 

Book  of  Worship,  109. 

Brethren  in  Chrkt* 

Brethren,  (Mil  Order  of  Yorker,  S7* 

Brethren  (Plymouth)  I.,  6a 

Brethren  (Plymouth)  II.,  6l. 

Brethren  (Plymouth)  III.,  63. 

Brethren  (Plymouth)  IV.,  64.  * 
Brethren,  The  River.   General  Ilbtory,  JS* 

Summary  Statistics^  $1 

Brethren,  Yorker,  57. 

Brigham  Young,  166. 

Brothers  of  Christ,  89. 

Brucder  Gemcindc  (Mcnnonite),  aiS. 

IlrmkrKocf  (Mcnnonite))  tl^ 
Burial  I  t  HI  Decbmion,  iio, 
Catholic  A |K)stp1ic  Oiureh»  84* 
Catholic  Church,  The  Greek,  79. 
Catholic  Church,  The  Old,  82. 
Catholic  Church,  The  Reformed,  8a. 


Ouholic  ChiiKli,  The  IUmm%  Sliditki  ii     UiM  SMHb 

CathoUci,  General  Ddbltiim.  Mb 
Channing,  WiUiam  Ellciy,  j66b 
Chemung  AsioctatioD^  45. 
Chinese  Templet,  86. 
Christadelphians,  89. 
Chritttian  Church,  Sontb*  Mi  94* 
ChrUtian  Connection,  The,  91.  '  . 

ChriHtian  Missionary  Asiodatioa,  9$» 
Christian  Science  Journal,  TIm^  96b 
Christian  Scientists,  96. 

Christians,  The.   Origin  and  Gcncfal  Chawtftffrirtfci,  9l*9lS» 

Statistio,  93. 

Withdrawal  of  Om  Chiiitian  Chaici^  Soall^  ^ 

Christian  Union  Churches,  99. 

Churclitfs  of  God  in  Christ  Jcsnt  (AdvCBlisI),  1$. 

Church  of  God  (Adventist),  It. 

Church  of  God  in  Christ  (Mennonite),  aty. 

Church  of  God,  The  (Winebrenms^),  toa. 

Church  Triumphant  (Komhan  Ecdeaia),  ill,  |||!» 

Church  Triumphant,  The  (Schweinfiirth)^  10$. 

Coke,  Thomas,  223,  227. 

Communistic  Societies.   Definitions  and  Divisions,  III. 

Summary  Statistics,  118. 
Conference,  The  General  (Menncmite),  aiSw 
Conference,  The  Synodical  (Lutheran),  190. 

Congregational  Churches.    History,  Polity,  Rdation  to  IVcabytcrtaap  ii^ 
123. 

Summary  Sutistics,  123,  124. 

Conservative  Drethren,  133. 

Consoliilated  American  Missionary  Convention,  28. 

Council,  Tlio  General  (Lutheran),  184. 

rvrii*!  Ti»i»il  Wt 


^Kbgle,  Jacobs  5|. 

Doctria«r,  319* 

I  Episcopal  Chyrch,  Tbe  R^fomiedt  Oiigia,  Frmdi^k-^t,  and  SlitMtici,  335-327. 
^ICthicil  Cuktirc,  The  Sock^y  lotf 

tvainjL'liit  Mi'b>kiiiary  Churth,  The,  (McthodiM), 

Evidence;  itom  Scripiurc  and  HvtUx^f  of  tbe  SeouoJ  Cowiiig  of  ChrUl  about 

the  ytiT  1^4^,  Z, 
FftJckncr,  Justus,  176^ 
Fee.  John  O.^  95, 
Flack.  Ehler  J,  \\  fi.,  99- 

Fordcn  Mi^vLon  Conventicw  of  lie  VoiM  StUei,  il. 

Fo«i  George,  1 43* 

FUcods.   General  Deicr^ptloQ^  t^Ji 

Suiiimafjr  ikaiiiiticii  IS*^ 
Frientljf  ([[icksiti:),  147^ 
Friemlft  of  the  TcmpLe,  15J, 
Friend!*  (nnlHj*liix)i  Ij 
FrtirmU  (tVimttive). 
Fricmls  (Wilhurite),  149. 

General  Assiiciation  of  the  Wettern  States  and  Territories,  afl. 

German  Itaptists  129. 
German  Kvant;i*lical  I'rotcMant  Church,  155. 
(icrmnn  l''.vani;clii'nl  SyntNl  uf  North  Aiiierlca,  156, 
(icK'twaicr,  Jnhn  Kmcti,  175, 
Greek  <  >rthn<lox  C  liurch,  Hi. 
Harmony  SiK'icty,  ill,  114. 
llaugc'M  Syn<Ml  (Lutheran),  I96. 
Ilcrrnhut,  272,  273. 
1 1  err,  John,  21$. 
Ilcrritcs,  216. 
Hicks,  Elias,  147. 
Hoffmann,  Christopher,  153. 
Hoffmannites,  153. 
Hohteman,  John,  217. 
HoUimnn,  K/ekiel,  1 7. 
Holy  Club,  221. 
Hookers,  214. 
Huter,  Jacob,  213. 

Independent  Churches  of  Christ  in  Christian  Union,  99. 


Lattcr-Day  Saints,  Reorganized  Church  o 
Lecturing  Brethren,  90. 
Lutheran  Congregations,  Independent,  20 
Lutherans.    General  Survey,  175-177. 

Summary  Statistics,  205. 
Lutheran  Synods,  Independent,  193. 
Mack,  Alexander,  129. 
Makemie,  Francis,  279. 
Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College,  96. 
McKcndrcc,  William,  228. 
Mennonitc  Church,  212. 
Mennonites.    llrstory,  206-212. 

Protest  against  Slavery,  20^ 

Articles  of  Faith,  208. 

Polity,  210. 

Divisions,  212. 

Summary  Statixticif  JJa 
Mcnno  Simon «,  206. 
M«thodl»U.    IliMiiry,  221-22$. 

Pauliiirilics  2JJ. 

CimfcrcnccM,  224. 

ArliclvH  of  lUliglon,  22$* 

Divisiims,  225. 

Summary  Statistics,  271. 
Methodists,  Colored,  The  Congregationa]» 
Methodist  Connccti<m  of  America,  The  \V 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  226-236. 
McthcMlist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  2$2. 
McthtMlist  Episcopal  Church,  The  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  The  C<»lore<! 
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McilMMiisls»  The  CoofregpaioBal.  159. 
McihodUtSy  Tlie  Free,  367. 
Methodists,  The  Indepeiidciit,  369. 
Methodisit,  The  New  Congregational,  j6l. 
Midmigki  Ctjt  Tkt^  a. 

Millennial  Church  or  United  Society  of  BeUemt»  III* 

Miller,  William,  1. 

Mi&suorians,  191. 

Moravians.    History,  a7J->J7$. 

Government,  275. 

Doctrine,  274. 

Statistics,  376. 
Mother  Lee,  112. 
Mahlenberg,  Henry  M.,  176. 
National  Christian  Scientist  Assodatkm,  96^ 
New  England  Missionary  Convention,  iSi 
New  Hampshire  Confcsnion,  19,  ja 
New  Icaria  Society,  111-I16. 
New  jerasalem.  The  Church  of,  loy. 
New  Lights,  31a. 
New  Mennonites,  a  16. 

Norwegian  Church  in  America  (Lutheran),  197* 

Norwegian  Church,  The  United  (Latheraa)*  JOJ. 

Obcrholzcr,  John,  a  16. 
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